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CAIN 

Although the Bible says little about Cain, latter- 
day scriptures give considerable information. 
These tell that Cain, son of Adam and Eve, came 
under the influence of Satan, whom “he loved . . . 
more than God” (Moses 5:18; see devil), and 
thereafter became the founder of secret societies 
whose purposes include to “murder and get gain” 
(Moses 5:31; cf. 5:49-51). 

When Eve bore Cain, she rejoiced in the 
prospect of a child who would accept his parents’ 
teaching concerning the true Son (Moses 5:7-8) 
saying, “I have gotten a man from the Lord; 
wherefore he may not reject his words. But be¬ 
hold, Cain hearkened not, saying: Who is the Lord 
that I should know him?” (Moses 5:16). 

It was Satan who commanded Cain to make an 
offering to the Lord. When Cain followed Satan’s 
instruction, his offering was rejected by the Lord. 
In the words of Moses, “Satan commanded him, 
saying: Make an offering unto the Lord. . . . But 
unto Cain, and to his offering, [the Lord] had not 
respect. Now Satan knew this, and it pleased him” 
(Moses 5:18, 21). 

Earlier instructions from an angel to Adam 
and Eve had emphasized that animal sacrifice “is a 
similitude of the sacrifice of the Only Begotten of 
the Father. . . . Wherefore, thou shalt do all that 


thou doest in the name of the Son” (Moses 5:7-8). 
Thus, Cain already knew what was acceptable to 
God, but he refused to follow counsel (TPJS, pp. 
58, 169). 

In the aftermath of his offering, the Lord as¬ 
sured Cain that “if thou doest well, thou shalt be 
accepted. ” However, he warned, “if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door, and Satan desireth to 
have thee; and except thou shalt hearken unto my 
commandments, I will deliver thee up” (Moses 
5:23). Cain’s course of action, the Lord continued, 
would have long-lasting, even eternal conse¬ 
quences, for “thou [Cain] shalt rule over him 
[Satan]; for from this time forth thou shalt be the 
father of his [Satan’s] lies; thou shalt be called Per¬ 
dition; for thou wast also before the world. And it 
shall be said in time to come—That these abomi¬ 
nations were had from Cain; for he rejected the 
greater counsel which was had from God” (Moses 
5:23-25; cf. TPJS , p. 190). 

Cain grew up with a knowledge of Cod and 
even conversed with him person to person. Yet he 
rejected the counsel of God and also killed his own 
brother ABEL. Afterward, the Lord said to Cain, 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood cries unto me 
from the ground. And now thou shalt be cursed 
from the earth which hath opened her mouth to 
receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. . . . And 
Cain said unto the Lord: Satan tempted me he- 
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cause of my brother’s flocks. And I was wroth also; 
for his offering thou didst accept and not mine” 
(Moses 5:35-38). 

In consequence of Cain’s rebellion, the Lord 
cast him out of his presence (Moses 5:38-39; see 
spiritual death) and “set a mark upon Cain, lest 
any finding him should kill him” (Moses 5:40), pro¬ 
tecting him from death by the hand of any avenger 
(cf. also Moses 7:22). Moreover, Satan had con¬ 
vinced Cain that by committing murder he would 
acquire both power and wealth. “Cain said: Truly I 
am Mahan, the master of this great secret, that I 
may murder and get gain” (Moses 5:31). This latter 
point became the foundation of the secret 
combinations instituted by Cain in collusion with 
Satan and perpetuated by Cain’s descendant La- 
mech (Moses 5:47-52). 

In the Book of Mormon, although the origin 
and even the operating procedures of such secret 
organizations are mentioned and condemned from 
time to time (e.g. Hel. 6:22—30), moroni 2 , like 
others, purposely limits himself to general remarks 
when discussing their evils. 

And now I, Moroni, do not write the manner of 
their oaths and combinations, for it hath been made 
known unto me that they are had among all people. 

. . . Whoso buildeth it [a secret combination] up 
seeketh to overthrow the freedom of all lands, na¬ 
tions, and countries; and it bringeth to pass the de¬ 
struction of all people, for it is built up by the devil, 
who is the father of all lies; even that same liar . . . 
who caused man to commit murder from the begin¬ 
ning [Ether 8:20, 25], 
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CALAMITIES AND DISASTERS 

Calamities and disasters are sudden, unexpected 
events that cause extensive destruction, death, or 
injury and result in widespread community disrup¬ 
tion and individual trauma. From its beginnings, 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
sought to be prepared against natural disasters fol¬ 
lowing admonitions such as “if ye are prepared, ye 
shall not fear” (D&C 38:30). Preparedness is car¬ 
ried out on both individual and institutional levels. 


In their homes, members are encouraged to 
have food storage sufficient for a year and other 
essentials of emergency preparedness: clothing, 
bedding, fuel (where possible), and the like. 
Church members are also advised to have suffi¬ 
cient supplies to enable them to be completely 
self-sustaining for at least fourteen days without 
the benefit of electricity and clean running water. 

On the organizational level, the Church re¬ 
sponse to disasters is administered by the presiding 
bishopric at Church headquarters, by the stake 
president, and by the ward bishop. Each ward 
and stake has lay specialists called to assist in wel¬ 
fare and emergency preparedness. Meetinghouses 
are equipped to shelter people displaced by disas¬ 
ters, and regional storehouses can be drawn on for 
basic supplies. Large-scale disasters are responded 
to through the office of the Presiding Bishop. 

Historically, Latter-day Saints organized to 
cope with the handcart crises in 1856, the flu epi¬ 
demic of 1918, postwar crises in western Europe 
after both world wars, the Teton Dam disaster in 
southeast Idaho, mudslides and flooding in many 
places, and hurricane destruction in the South Pa¬ 
cific. The Church attempts to be in constant readi¬ 
ness to handle such immediate needs as search and 
rescue, food distribution, and shelter manage¬ 
ment. In addition, it addresses itself to individual 
members’ needs such as vocational training and 
emotional therapy, through the welfare services 
and LDS Social Services Departments of the 
Church. 

REED 11. BLAKE 


CALIFORNIA, PIONEER 
SETTLEMENTS IN 

Spaniards founded missions, presidios, pueblos, 
and ranchos in California seventy-seven years be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Mormons, but Latter-day 
Saints were among the first Anglo-Americans to 
establish settlements there. Brigham young be¬ 
lieved that a seaport on the West Coast was essen¬ 
tial to the landlocked community in Utah. He may 
have thought early of San Francisco as a Mormon 
seaport, and the ports of San Diego and San Pedro 
(Los Angeles area) ultimately were included within 
the boundaries of the proposed state of Deseret 
{see DESERET, STATE OF). 
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The first Latter-day Saint settlers in California 
located at Yerba Buena, a port connected with the 
mission and presidio San Francisco de Asis. 
Founded in 1776, the Catholic mission had fewer 
than one hundred people living in the area in 1845. 
After Elder Sam Brannan and 238 Saints arrived 
there on the ship Brooklyn on July 31, 1846, 
Latter-day Saints for a time predominated in Yerba 
Buena. About twelve families of the Brooklyn 
Saints founded the first Mormon colony in Califor¬ 
nia, the short-lived agricultural community of New 
Hope (1846-1848), on the Stanislaus River in cen¬ 
tral California. Another of the Brooklyn Saints, 
John M. Horner, became a wealthy farmer at the 
southern end of San Francisco Bay. He helped 
found eight towns in the area and made substantial 


financial contributions to the Church’s missionary 
work in the 1850s. 

Recognizing the rich potential of California, 
Brannan journeyed east to meet Brigham Young, 
then traveling west with the original pioneers of 
1847. At their meeting on the Green River in west¬ 
ern Wyoming, Brannan tried to persuade Brigham 
Young to continue on to California rather than stop 
in the Great Basin. Failing in this effort, Brannan 
returned to Yerba Buena, where he headed a pros¬ 
perous LDS community until the gold rush of 
1848-1849 and internal difficulties led to its disso¬ 
lution. In 1847 Yerba Buena was renamed San 
Francisco. 

Some 340 men of the MORMON battalion 
reached southern California in January 1847. 
Though they arrived shortly after the California 
War for Independence, or Bear Flag Revolt, 
ended, battalion veterans nevertheless had a sig¬ 
nificant impact on California history. When the 
battalion came to San Diego, their one-year enlist¬ 
ment was nearly completed. Eighty-one men re¬ 
enlisted (about fifteen of whom left California on 
another assignment), and the rest (about 245) were 
discharged. Though some immediately joined 
their families in the SALT LAKE VALLEY, others 
remained in California to obtain funds before trav¬ 
eling to Utah. Some worked in the San Diego and 
Los Angeles areas, while others moved north to 
seek employment in San Francisco or at Sutter’s 
Fort, on the American River near present-day Sac¬ 
ramento. 

Six recently discharged members of the bat¬ 
talion were at Sutter’s Mill when the initial discov¬ 
ery of gold was made on January 24, 1848. Indeed, 
it is the journal of Mormon Battalion veteran 
Henry W. Bigler that historians use to set the date 
for the initial discovery of gold in California. Other 
battalion veterans were involved in the early 1848 
search for gold, and one particularly rich region 
was called “Mormon Diggings.” Probably the most 
successful Mormon gold miner was Thomas 
Rhoads, who had taken his large family overland 
from Missouri to California in 1846. Some of the 
Mormon miners took an estimated $25,000- 
$30,000 in gold to Salt Lake City, providing a sub¬ 
stantial boost to the infant economy. Brigham 
Young called a limited number of Latter-day Saints 
on missions to mine gold in California in 1849 and 
1850. Others who were disillusioned with the 
Great Basin or infected with “gold fever” gravi¬ 
tated to California against his advice. 



Charles C. Rich (1809-1883), member of the Quorum of 
the Twelve, one of many Latter-day Saints in California 
between 1846 and 1857. In 1851, Rich and Amasa M. 
Lyman were called to establish a self-sustaining unit of 
the Church in San Bernardino, California. Land was 
purchased, the town laid out, and schools and mills es¬ 
tablished. In 1857, the settlers were recalled to Salt 
Lake City. Rich, who later settled Bear Lake Valley on 
the Utah-Idaho border, was known for his goodness, 
generosity, and physical strength. Photograph, c. 1880, 
Charles W. Carter. 
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In 1851, under the direction of Charles C. 
Rich, an apostle, 437 colonists from Utah were sent 
to found a settlement near the Cajon Pass. The 
result was San Bernardino, the principal LDS set¬ 
tlement in California along the “Mormon Corri¬ 
dor” connecting Utah settlements and the West 
Coast. It was intended to be a gathering place for 
immigrants from the Pacific as well as a way station 
to assist LDS immigration via the Pacific. Latter- 
day Saints from the gold fields also gathered there. 
By 1856 about 3,000 settlers lived in San Bernar¬ 
dino, but the colony was plagued by dissension. In 
1857, as the U.S. Army approached Utah (see 
UTAH expedition), Brigham Young instructed the 
San Bernardino Saints, along with other outlying 
settlers, to return to Utah. Only a little more than 
half complied, and many of those who remained 
drifted from the Church. After the 1857 evacua¬ 
tion, as before, California attracted some Latter- 
day Saints who were dissatisfied with Brigham 
Young’s relatively authoritarian style of leadership, 
or with the practice of polygamy, or with the Great 
Basin itself. 

After its official withdrawal from California in 
1857—1858, the Church sponsored no further 
colonization in the state. Latter-day Saints sub¬ 
sequently moved to California as individuals rather 
than at the request of the Church. Many migrated 
there in the 1920s during the southern California 
land promotion boom. Thousands moved there 
during World War II for employment opportuni¬ 
ties in war industries such as shipping and aircraft. 
Today California has perhaps the greatest density 
of Latter-day Saints outside the states of Utah and 
Idaho. Two LDS temples are located there, in Los 
Angeles and Oakland, with another under con¬ 
struction in San Diego in 1990. 
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CALLING AND ELECTION 

An exhortation to make one’s “calling and election 
sure” is found in Peter’s writings (2 Pet. 1:3-10), 
and is associated with the “more sure word of 
prophecy” (2 Pet. 1:16-19). The Prophet Joseph 
smith explained that “the more sure word of 
prophecy means a man’s knowing that he is sealed 
up unto eternal life, by revelation and the spirit of 
prophecy, through the power of the Holy Priest¬ 
hood” (D&C 131:5). 

Peter said that the acquisition and exercise of 
faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity are nec¬ 
essary to make one’s “calling and election sure” 
and to obtain a fulness of the blessings of God 
(2 Pet. 1:5-7; cf. TPJS, p. 305). 

In addition to acquiring these qualities of 
character, those who would have their calling and 
election made sure must receive the ordinances of 
the gospel, including the temple ordinances (D&C 
131:2-3; 132:19-20). 

Having one’s calling and election made sure is 
not attained easily. Speaking of this, the Prophet 
Joseph Smith taught that “When the Lord has 
thoroughly proved [a person], and finds that the 
[person] is determined to serve Him at all hazards, 
then the [person] will find his[/her] calling and 
election made sure” (TPJS, p. 150). The Prophet 
indicates that this was the case with ancient proph¬ 
ets such as Isaiah, Ezekiel, John, Paul and others 
(TPJS, p. 151). 
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CALLINGS 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 
organized to benefit all who participate, and all are 
expected to assist in its labors (see activity in the 
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In 1851, under the direction of Charles C. 
Rich, an apostle, 437 colonists from Utah were sent 
to found a settlement near the Cajon Pass. The 
result was San Bernardino, the principal LDS set¬ 
tlement in California along the “Mormon Corri¬ 
dor” connecting Utah settlements and the West 
Coast. It was intended to be a gathering place for 
immigrants from the Pacific as well as a way station 
to assist LDS immigration via the Pacific. Latter- 
day Saints from the gold fields also gathered there. 
By 1856 about 3,000 settlers lived in San Bernar¬ 
dino, but the colony was plagued by dissension. In 
1857, as the U.S. Army approached Utah (see 
UTAH expedition), Brigham Young instructed the 
San Bernardino Saints, along with other outlying 
settlers, to return to Utah. Only a little more than 
half complied, and many of those who remained 
drifted from the Church. After the 1857 evacua¬ 
tion, as before, California attracted some Latter- 
day Saints who were dissatisfied with Brigham 
Young’s relatively authoritarian style of leadership, 
or with the practice of polygamy, or with the Great 
Basin itself. 

After its official withdrawal from California in 
1857—1858, the Church sponsored no further 
colonization in the state. Latter-day Saints sub¬ 
sequently moved to California as individuals rather 
than at the request of the Church. Many migrated 
there in the 1920s during the southern California 
land promotion boom. Thousands moved there 
during World War II for employment opportuni¬ 
ties in war industries such as shipping and aircraft. 
Today California has perhaps the greatest density 
of Latter-day Saints outside the states of Utah and 
Idaho. Two LDS temples are located there, in Los 
Angeles and Oakland, with another under con¬ 
struction in San Diego in 1990. 
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CHURCH; LAY PARTICIPATION AND LEADERSHIP; 
ward organization). The Church is adminis¬ 
tered according to the principles of individual in¬ 
volvement, service, and self-government. There is 
no paid ministry in local wards or stakes, and the 
work of the Church is carried out through volun¬ 
teer service by the members, who are called by 
priesthood leaders to contribute in various capaci¬ 
ties. Callings may be general requests or assign¬ 
ments to follow some particular instruction for the 
benefit of the Church, assignments to serve in the 
priesthood, or requests to fill specific administra¬ 
tive, teaching, or service-oriented positions. They 
are usually for indefinite periods of time. Commit¬ 
ted Latter-day Saints accept and fulfill one or more 
callings at any given time. Called by Church lead¬ 
ers whom Latter-day Saints support as inspired 
representatives of the Lord, members serve until 
they are released, often because they are called to 
other positions that need their talents, and as the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost indicates. 

The most frequent callings are charges to 
Church members to take certain actions or to per¬ 
form specific functions. Early examples of this are 
seen in the revelations from God—recorded from 
1830 on in the Doctrine and Covenants—that call 
for the gathering of his people (D&C 29:7-8; 57:1- 
2). These calls initiated the dynamic missionary ef¬ 
fort of the Church, the migration and gathering of 
Saints to form a new society of those striving to be 
pure in heart (D&C 97:21), and the development 
of support organizations to encourage and finance 
these activities. 

Calls to action can be issued by leaders to the 
members overall, to a congregation, or to an indi¬ 
vidual. These calls may be permanent or tempo¬ 
rary, depending upon the needs of the Church and 
the members. Another type of calling is the selec¬ 
tion of a member to receive the priesthood. Every 
worthy male member of the Church age twelve or 
older may be called to receive the Aaronic, and 
later the Melchizedek Priesthood and is sequen¬ 
tially ordained to an office in each priesthood 
(D&C 20:60; see also priesthood offices). One 
who holds the priesthood has a permanent calling 
and obligation to remain worthy to help build the 
KINGDOM OF GOD on earth, with family responsi¬ 
bilities being central to that call. In a message “To 
the Home Teachers of the Church” in the May 
1989 Ensign, President Ezra Taft benson wrote 
that an essential priesthood calling, equal in im¬ 
portance to any other in the church, is to assist 
Church families through a home TEACHING assign¬ 


ment. All offices and callings in the church derive 
their “rights, powers, and prerogatives” from the 
priesthood (McConkie, p. 353). 

A third type of calling, and the most typical, 
involves positions in local congregations in either 
the priesthood or auxiliary programs of the 
Church. Latter-day Saints believe that a calling as 
an officer or teacher is a stewardship, where they 
are to bless those they have been called to serve 
(Matt. 20:26-28). 

The majority of callings are unpaid and tem¬ 
porary. But callings in certain governing quorums 
of the Church require full-time service and in 
some cases are permanent, with financial support if 
needed (see general authorities). Any worthy 
member can receive a full-time unpaid call to serve 
as a missionary, mission president, or as a 
temple president and matron, but these call¬ 
ings are for a limited number of months or years. 
As of 1990, for example, every worthy unmarried 
young man (eligible at age nineteen) is expected to 
serve a period as a full-time missionary, without 
reimbursement from the Church. Worthy young 
women who so choose may receive mission calls at 
age twenty-one. 

One purpose of Church callings is to benefit 
individual members by letting them do the work of 
the Church. Responsibility and authority are dis¬ 
tributed locally. Leaders delegate to officers and 
teachers the responsibility of conceiving, planning, 
preparing, and executing the activities pertinent to 
their callings (D&C 107:99). This decentralized 
organization encourages initiative and personal 
growth among members of local wards and stakes. 
Through service, members learn their responsibil¬ 
ity and their capacity, enlarge their understanding, 
and increase their commitment to the gospel 
(D&C 58:26-28; Matt. 10:39). 

Calls are issued through an orderly process. 
The first step involves the selection of those to be 
called. For example, the presiding authority (the 
stake president or bishop) is to thoughtfully and 
prayerfully evaluate possible candidates for each 
office or teaching responsibility. Other leaders 
who eventually will he working closely with the 
person may be asked to suggest the names of a few 
candidates they think could serve ably. Newly 
called presidents of quorums or auxiliaries are 
given the right and responsibility of submitting the 
names of those they wish to be their counselors, 
and unless there are problems of availability or 
worthiness, such candidates are given priority. 
Personal worthiness, ability, willingness to serve, 
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individual and family circumstances, whether the 
calling would benefit those being served, and the 
possible impact on the lives of the member and the 
member’s family are to be considered carefully. 
The prime consideration for a leader in selecting a 
person for a calling is confirmation by the Holy 
Ghost of the correctness of the final selection. 
When leaders select members to fulfill callings in 
this manner, members understand that callings 
have divine approval. 

The second step involved in extending a call 
requires the authorized leader to hold a private 
interview with the member to issue and explain 
the calling. When a wife, husband, or child is to 
receive a call, it is recommended that the husband, 
wife, or parents of the candidate be consulted re¬ 
garding the calling. Support by family members of 
the one who is receiving a call is an important 
consideration. 

All calls respect individual agency with the 
decision to accept or decline resting with the mem¬ 
ber being called. It is considered an opportunity 
and honor to be asked to serve; however, calls re¬ 
quire sacrifice, and they may come at inconvenient 
times. Therefore, the persons called are counseled 
to make the decision by examining their circum¬ 
stances and taking the matter to the Lord in 
prayer. To accept a calling requires humility, in¬ 
vites personal prayer, and inspires increased com¬ 
mitment. Many of the blessings associated with 
callings result from the voluntary nature of the ser¬ 
vice. When the calling is viewed as a sacred stew¬ 
ardship, the dedication to the calling is of high 
quality. If a member decides, because of an unwill¬ 
ingness to serve, not to accept a call from God, the 
decision is viewed with regret by those issuing the 
call (Widtsoc, p. 199). 

The third step in the process is the presenta¬ 
tion of the name of the person called to a constitu¬ 
ent body of members for a sustaining vote. Accord¬ 
ing to the principle of common consent in the 
Church, no person is to serve in an official calling 
without the consent of the membership (D&C 
20:65). The sustaining vote is not an election, but 
signifies that members know of no reason why the 
individual should be disqualified from service and 
that they are willing to offer cooperation and sup¬ 
port (Arrington and Bitton, p. 208). Members are 
instructed to have faith and be supportive of those 
called to serve. At least once a year, members have 
the opportunity in a ward or branch conference to 
formally sustain their entire general and local 
Church leadership. 


After receiving the consent of the Church, the 
call is completed by the laying on of hands by 
authorized priesthood holders. This act of ordina¬ 
tion, or SETTING APART, confers the authority of 
the office or position and testifies “visibly and with¬ 
out question, that the powers or keys or preroga¬ 
tives are vested in the recipient” (McConkie, p. 
326). A priesthood blessing is given to the one 
called, the fulfillment of which is conditional upon 
faithful service. Generally, members anticipate 
receiving the ordinance of being set apart and are 
spiritually uplifted. 

Once sustained and set apart in a calling, 
members receive training in their new responsibil¬ 
ities through their leaders and Church-produced 
manuals, as well as during in-service meetings and 
special conferences (see leadership training). It 
is understood that individuals will serve in particu¬ 
lar callings for a time then be released, giving them 
the opportunity to support others in the position 
who once supported them. Ordinarily, members 
do not resign from their callings; they are released 
by the presiding authority. However, a member 
may go to the presiding authority to ask that new 
circumstances be considered and a release ex¬ 
tended, if necessary. Releases are announced to 
the congregation and a vote of appreciation is of¬ 
fered to recognize the member’s service. 

Duration of service in a calling depends on the 
member’s circumstances, the needs and resources 
of the Church, and the whisperings of the Spirit to 
the presiding authority. It is not the practice of the 
Church to “promote” persons from one position to 
another. All positions are considered equally nec¬ 
essary (1 Cor. 12:12-31), and positions of high visi¬ 
bility often involve increased responsibility and 
commitment of time. Similarly, members do not 
volunteer, campaign, or call themselves to posi¬ 
tions. President J. Reuben Clark, Jr., explained 
that “in the service of the Lord, it is not where you 
serve but how” (IE 54 [June 1951]:412). The collec¬ 
tive strength of the Church is enhanced through 
every member receiving broad experience in a va¬ 
riety of callings. 
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CANADA, THE CHURCH IN 

By October 1830, converts to the Church were 
teaching the gospel to family and friends in Cana¬ 
dian cities and towns less than 200 miles from Pal¬ 
myra, New York. Between 1830 and 1845, LDS 
missionaries labored in Upper Canada (now On¬ 
tario) and the more easterly Maritime Provinces of 
British North America. Lower Canada (Quebec), 
with its Roman Catholic heritage and traditions, 
was then largely impervious to competing religious 
influences. Brigham young. Parley P. pratt and 
Orson pratt, John E. Page, and even the Prophet 
Joseph SMITH visited and preached in Upper Can¬ 
ada during these early years. Some 2,500 Canadi¬ 
ans joined the Church in Kingston, Earnestown, 
Toronto, Brantford, Mount Pleasant, North and 
South Crosby, and elsewhere. Yet so many Latter- 
day Saint Canadian converts migrated to the cen¬ 
ters of the Church or fell away that the 1861 census 
counted only seventy-four Mormons in all of 
Upper Canada. 

The second LDS penetration into Canada 
came some fifty years later and 2,500 miles farther 
west, when Church President John taylor, a 
British-born Canadian convert, sent Charles Ora 
Card to Canada to find a place of refuge for the 
Saints from the U.S. government’s campaign 
against plural marriage. Card’s small 1887 set¬ 
tlement on Lee’s Creek in southern Alberta be¬ 


came Cardston. The Canadian government also 
outlawed plural marriage, but most public opposi¬ 
tion to the Church declined with the 1890 
MANIFESTO, which officially ended the practice. 

Taking full advantage of the Canadian govern¬ 
ment’s “National Policy,” which encouraged immi¬ 
gration, several thousand skilled and seasoned 
Latter-day Saints moved north, and soon several 
other Mormon towns sprung up around Cardston: 
Raymond (1890), and Sterling and McGrath (1898). 
The Alberta Stake was organized on June 9, 1895, 
the first LDS stake outside the United States. 
Charles O. Card was its president. Skilled in farm¬ 
ing, particularly sugar beets, and in irrigating large 
land acreages, LDS farmers soon earned the admi¬ 
ration of friend and foe. By 1914, more than 10,000 
Latter-day Saints were settled in a score of com¬ 
munities in southern Alberta. In 1923 the Church 
dedicated the Cardston Temple, the first temple 
outside the United States and its territories. 

Gradually the LDS populations in Canada 
have shifted northward to the larger urban centers 
of Lethbridge, Calgary, Red Deer, and Edmon¬ 
ton. In the process, many members of the Church 
have shifted from agricultural to professional ca¬ 
reers. Since 1950, Latter-day Saints have been 
known for their involvement in the oil and gas in¬ 
dustry, railroad construction, provincial politics, 
education, and in many other pursuits. In 1990, 
more than 50,000 members of the Church lived in 
Alberta, 12,000 in Calgary alone. 



The Alberta Temple, located in Cardston, in southern Alberta, and dedicated in 1923, was the 
first LDS temple built outside the United States and its territories. Constructed of handhewn 
white marble from British Columbia, it won architectural acclaim. 
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From the Latter-day Saint communities in 
Alberta, members have pursued educational voca¬ 
tional careers in Canadian communities from coast 
to coast. The ranks of Church members all across 
Canada have grown steadily, though not spectacu¬ 
larly. The story has often been the same—a few 
local converts, some Alberta move-ins, a steady 
stream of missionaries, some more local converts 
and leaders, rented halls giving way to Church- 
built meetinghouses, branches becoming wards, 
districts becoming stakes. The first Canadian 
stakes outside Alberta were organized in Toronto, 
Ontario, and Vancouver in 1960. Since then stakes 
have been organized in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, characteristi¬ 
cally encompassing large land areas. Quebec, once 
hostile, had two stakes, one English- and one 
French-speaking, in 1990. 

Hugh B. Brown and Nathan Eldon Tanner, 
who had been successful business, military, and 
education leaders in Alberta, came to serve as 
counselors in the first presidency of the Church 
in 1961-1970 and 1963-1982, respectively. 

In 1990 more than hall the Canadian LOS 
population of approximately 125,000 lived outside 
of Alberta, in sixteen of the country’s thirty-four 
stakes. The dedication and opening of the Toronto 
Temple in 1990 symbolized more than 150 years of 
achievements by the Church in Canada. 
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CANADA, LDS PIONEER 
SETTLEMENTS IN 

LDS experience in Canada provides an important 
comparison to the study of the Church in the 
United States. Though the Church settlements of 
southern Alberta, begun in the late nineteenth 


century, were an extension of the LDS cultural 
region in the Great Basin, they gradually devel¬ 
oped a unique character because they lay at the 
frontier intersection of two commonwealths, the 
Canadian and the Mormon—and as a hinterland of 
each. Constantly influenced by the exchange of 
people, ideas, and culture with the Great Basin, 
LDS settlements in Alberta contributed to the 
Church several General Authorities, including 
Hugh B. Brown and N. Eldon Tanner, both of 
whom served in the First Presidency. 

Since most early Church converts from east¬ 
ern Canada in the 1830s and 1840s soon joined the 
Saints in the United States (see gathering), the 
LDS presence in Canada was fleeting until the late 
1880s. The first permanent Church settlements in 
Canada were built in Alberta by Latter-day Saints 
from Utah seeking refuge from persecution that 



Charles O. Card (1839-1906), a pioneer leader who 
helped establish the first permanent LDS settlements in 
Canada, became president of the Alberta Stake in 1895, 
the first LDS stake outside the present boundaries of the 
United States. 
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followed increasingly harsh antipolyciamy 
legislation. Led by Charles Ora Card, they es¬ 
tablished farms in 1887 around present-day 
Cardston. 

Card, a prominent community and Church 
leader in Cache Valley, Utah, had been arrested in 
July 1886 for practicing polygamy. After escaping 
from custody, he visited Church President John 
TAYLOR, a British-born resident of Canada at the 
time of his conversion, who directed Card to go to 
Canada to seek “British justice.” President Taylor’s 
son, John W., an apostle, entrepreneur, and vi¬ 
sionary, joined Card in leading the early develop¬ 
ment of Canadian LDS settlements. 

In the fall of 1886, Card and two companions 
selected southwestern Alberta—a region with 
good land, water for irrigation, accessible timber 
and coal, and close to the Blood Indian reserva¬ 
tion—where they hoped to proselytize. Cardston 
was established on April 26, 1887, and the 
Cardston ward of the Cache stake was organized in 
1888. By 1891 there were 359 Saints in the area. 

Influenced by prolonged conflict between the 
U.S. government and the Mormons, the press and 
politicians elsewhere in Canada opposed LDS set¬ 
tlement. But local boosters and Canadian govern¬ 
ment officials welcomed the arrival of farmers 
skilled in irrigation in an area known for its aridity. 
However, official opposition to polygamy was 
clear. When, in November 1888, Church leaders 
sought permission to bring existing plural families 
to Canada, the government quickly outlawed po¬ 
lygamy. Most opposition to the Church in Canada 
declined after the 1890 manifesto announced the 
official end of plural marriage. 

Previous experience helped the new settlers 
meet the challenges of pioneering in Canada. The 
Cardston Company, a joint-stock venture, mobi¬ 
lized capital for community projects, including a 
flour mill, cheese factory, steam threshing outfit, 
sawmill, and other enterprises. Some of the capital 
came from Card s wife, Zina, a daughter of Brig¬ 
ham Young, who was a former college professor, 
and a suffragette who served as a role model for 
other Canadian LDS women. The economic suc¬ 
cess of the Saints broke down barriers that sepa¬ 
rated them from local society. A series of drought 
years in the early 1890s showed the necessity of 
irrigation and highlighted LDS achievements with 
small-scale irrigation projects. 

Beginning in the late 1890s, a second wave of 
LDS immigrants came primarily for economic rea¬ 


sons. The Galt coal mining interests in Lethbridge, 
hoping irrigation would allow them to sell sizable 
tracts of land to agricultural interests, formed a 
partnership with Card, who saw the potential for a 
major colonization program for LDS farmers from 
the United States. The 1898 contract between the 
Galt Company and the Church attracted LDS sub¬ 
contractors, laborers, and teamsters to Alberta to 
build an irrigation s; stem. Most were farmers in¬ 
tent on settling. By 900 the canal was completed, 
and Lord Minto, the Canadian governor general, 
and George Q. Cannon and Joseph F. smith of the 
First Presidency attended the opening. 

These new LDS settlers founded several new 
towns, including Magrath and Stirling. During the 
late 1890s and early 1900s, population growth in 
the Cardston area and a continuing influx from the 
United States prompted Latter-day Saints to settle 
in Beazer, Kimball, Leavitt, Taylorville, Woolford, 
Jefferson, and Del Bonita. 

A new surge of settlement began in 1902- 
1903 when wealthy Utah mine owner Jesse Knight 
established a sugar factory in Raymond. Latter-day 
Saints played a key role both as growers and as 
managers of the sugar company in establishing the 
sugar beet industry, which remains an important 
part of southern Alberta’s economy. 

In 1906, E. J. Wood, successor to Charles O. 
Card as president of the Alberta Stake, bought a 
large ranch, opening 35,000 acres to colonization 
and laying out the towns of Glenwood (1908) and 
Hillspring (1910). Church settlements also devel¬ 
oped outside the southwest Alberta core area, at 
Barnwell, Taber, Orton, and Frankburg. Irriga¬ 
tion, the village settlement pattern (see city 
planning), cooperative economic enterprise, and 
an active cultural, social, and religious life were 
transferred from the American Great Basin to 
southern Alberta. By 1911 Latter-day Saints had 
established eighteen new communities in southern 
Alberta, and 10,000 Saints, mostly farmers and 
their families, lived in the area of southwest Al¬ 
berta alone. 

With the outbreak of World War 1, many 
young Canadian Latter-day Saints showed their 
loyalty to their homeland by joining the Canadian 
armed forces. Before the war, in order to offset 
questions about their patriotism, Church leaders 
had asked several young men, including Hugh B. 
Brown, to take officer training and to recruit oth¬ 
ers. By 1915 more than 200 LDS youth from the 
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Pioneering, wartime nationalism, and the pas¬ 
sage of time all contributed to the growing identifi¬ 
cation of Latter-day Saints with Alberta and Can¬ 
ada. This identity was solidified with the 
dedication of the temple in Cardston in 1923 by 
President Heber J. grant. A new Alberta-born 
and educated LDS generation emerged in small 
towns full of vitality. Cars, roads, and the tele¬ 
phone broke down rural isolation. Amateur sports, 
music, drama, school fairs, picnics, and rodeos 
reached their zenith. Alberta Latter-day Saints 
came into increasing contact with a wide variety of 
other ethnic and religious groups, including the 
communal Hutterites and Japanese and eastern 
Europeans, brought in to labor in the sugar indus¬ 
try. 

Intense sports rivalries between the neighbor¬ 
ing towns cemented hometown loyalties. The 
small LDS communities in southern Alberta domi¬ 
nated men’s basketball in the province for decades 
and served as training grounds for several provin¬ 
cial and national basketball championship teams. 

While they had an active cultural life, LDS 
towns did not thrive financially in an era of agricul¬ 
tural boom and bust. Magrath and Raymond grew 
quickly after their founding: by 1906 Magrath had 
a population of 884 and Raymond a population of 
1,568. But with limited agricultural hinterlands, 
their growth quickly leveled off, and they grew lit¬ 
tle after 1911. Both towns developed a small indus¬ 
trial base that lasted until the 1960s: Raymond with 
its sugar factory and Magrath with a woolen mill 
and canning factory. With a bigger agricultural 
hinterland and the temple, Cardston remained the 
largest predominantly LDS town. Its population 
grew gradually from 1,000 in 1906 to about 2,000 
by the 1920s. 

During the 1920s many of the Canadian-born 
generation began looking for other opportunities. 
Some left for urban areas in Alberta or elsewhere 
in Canada, or for the United States. Church 
growth in other parts of Canada has often de¬ 
pended on leadership provided by Latter-day 
Saints who had pioneer roots in southern Alberta 
but migrated elsewhere. 

Hard hit by the Great Depression of the 
1930s, many Latter-day Saints rallied to the Social 
Credit party, which swept into power in Alberta in 
1935 and retained power until 1971. Several LDS 
community leaders supported the monetary- 
reform movement, including Cardston high school 


principal N. Eldon Tanner, a cabinet minister from 
the late 1930s until the early 1950s, and school¬ 
teachers John Blackmore and Solon Low, who both 
became national leaders of the party. Several other 
Church members were elected to the provincial 
legislature. The three largest cities in Alberta have 
each elected LDS mayors. 

Since 1947 immense oil and gas discoveries 
have transformed Alberta. With oil-induced pros¬ 
perity and farm mechanization, many Latter-day 
Saints moved to the cities, gradually making them 
the focal point of LDS life. Eventually Latter-day 
Saints in Calgary numbered more than in all the 
other Mormon towns of southern Alberta. From a 
tight-knit, rural, geographically compact group 
consisting mostly of farmers, Latter-day Saints in 
Canada have become increasingly urban, middle 
class, and geographically dispersed. Those in Al¬ 
berta, however, retain their strong cultural, reli¬ 
gious, and kinship links with American Latter-day 
Saints while serving as full-fledged members of 
Canadian society. 
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CANON 

[In one of its religious senses, the term “canon" re fers to 
the literary works accepted by a religion as Scripture. 
The word derives from the Hebrew qaneh (reed), which 
came to mean “measuring rod" and then “rule." It thus 
indicates the norm or the standard by which all things 
are measured. Latter-day Saints accept a more extensive 
and more open canon of scripture than those accepted 
by other Christians and by Jews. Latter-day Saints ac¬ 
cept, in addition to the Bible, the Book of Mormon, the 
Doctrine and Covenants, and the Pearl of Great Price. 
These four scriptural collections are called the Standard 
Works. Related topics include Joseph Smith Translation 
of the Bible (JST); Jesus Christ, Sources for Words of; 
New Testament; Old Testament; “Voice from the Dust”; 
and the articles assembled under the entry Jesus Christ 
in the Scriptures.] 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Ancient scriptures indicate that capital punish¬ 
ment is an appropriate penalty for murder. God 
said to Noah, “And whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed; for man shall not 
shed the blood of man” (JST Gen. 9:12). And to 
Moses the Lord said: “He that killeth any man 
shall surely be put to death” (Lev. 24:17). Thus it is 
clear that when the civil and religious authorities 
were combined, as in the days of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets, capital punishment was the di¬ 
rected result. 

In modern times with the separation of church 
and state, the power to take physical life is re¬ 
served to the state. Modern revelations do not 
oppose capital punishment, but they do not direct 
its imposition to civil government. In the same 
revelation where the Lord instructed the Prophet 
Joseph smith, “And again, I say, thou shall not 
kill; but he that killeth shall die,” the Lord made 
the application of capital punishment contingent 
on the laws of civil government: “And it shall come 
to pass, that if any persons among you shall kill 
they shall be delivered up and dealt with according 
to the laws of the land . . . and it shall be proved 
according to the laws of the land” (D&C 42:19, 79). 
In a headnote to the published account of this rev¬ 
elation, the Prophet specified the revelation em¬ 
braced “the law of the Church, ” which might indi¬ 
cate that even when capital punishment does not 
result from murder the murderer dies as to things 
pertaining to the Spirit. 

The FIRST PRESIDENCY and the QUORUM OF 
the TWELVE apostles affirmed this position 
against murder in an official declaration dated De¬ 
cember 12, 1889, written in response to rumors 
perpetrated by enemies of the Church that it 
taught its members that they were not bound by 
the laws of the United States. Included in that offi¬ 
cial declaration is the proclamation “this Church 
views the shedding of human blood with the ut¬ 
most abhorrence” (MFP 3:183). 

Church leaders have frequently made state¬ 
ments consistent with the scriptures and declara¬ 
tions quoted above. Elder Orson F. Whitney said 
in the October 1910 general conference, “To exe¬ 
cute a criminal is not murder” ( CR , Oct. 1910, p. 
51). Elder Bruce R. McConkie wrote, “Mortal man 
is not authorized, except in imposing the requi¬ 
site death penalties for crimes, to take the blood 


of his fellow beings under any circumstances” 
(McConkie, p. 257). 

In summary, capital punishment is viewed in 
the doctrines of the Church to be an appropriate 
penalty for murder, but that penalty is proper only 
after the offender has been found guilty in a law¬ 
ful public trial by constitutionally authorized civil 
authorities. 
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CARTHAGE JAIL 

The old jail in the town of Carthage, Illinois, seat of 
Hancock County, was the site of the martyrdom 
OF JOSEPH and hyrum smith on June 27, 1844, 
by a mob of approximately 150 men. Today it is a 
historical site of the Church and serves as a 
memorial to prophets of God who suffered martyrs’ 
deaths. 

The jail was built in 1839. Constructed of na¬ 
tive red limestone, the two-story rectangular 
gable-front building measures twenty-nine by 
thirty-five feet. Like other county jails in Illinois, 
Carthage Jail was built to incarcerate petty thieves 
and debtors and to serve as a temporary holding 
place for violent criminals. It housed a debtor’s 
room in the northwest corner of the first floor, and 
a dungeon, or “criminal cell” on the second floor, 
north side. There was also a living area for the jail¬ 
er’s family that included a kitchen, a dining room, 
and bedrooms. The cells were dark and generally 
foul-smelling and had only meager makeshift fur¬ 
nishings. 

Joseph smith, Hyrum smith, and several 
other LDS leaders were incarcerated in Carthage 
Jail on June 25, 1844, to answer charges stemming 
from the destruction of the press used to print the 
anti-Mormon newspaper Nauvoo Expositor. Dur¬ 
ing their three-day confinement they sought, 
through letters and personal appeals—even to the 
governor, then in Carthage—for an impartial reso- 
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This etching hy Charles B. Hall shows t he Carthage Jail (c. 1855), where Joseph and Ilyrnni 
Smith were martyred. They were shot by a mob in the upstairs bedroom of the jailor’s quarters 
on June 27, 1844. Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 


lution of the charges and for protection from peo¬ 
ple openly threatening their lives. 

They were first placed in “close confinement” 
in the dungeon. Later they were moved to the 
debtors’ cell and then to the jailer’s upstairs bed¬ 
room in the southeast corner. By midday of June 
27, only the Smiths and John TAYLOR and Willard 
Richards of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
remained confined in the jail. The governor had 
disbanded the militia, left the prisoners under 
guard of the Carthage Greys (known enemies of 
the Latter-day Saints), and gone to NAUVOO with a 
detachment of troops. 

Shortly after 5:00 P.M. a large force of armed 
men with blackened faces rushed the jail. Over¬ 
coming token resistance by the Greys, some of the 
mob entered the building, ascended the stairs to 
the landing just outside the upstairs bedroom, and 
commenced shooting into the room through the 
closed door. Hyrum Smith, patriarch to the 
CHURCH and associate President in the Church’s 
First Presidency, was gunned down. John Taylor 
was critically wounded, but Willard Richards mi¬ 
raculously escaped injury (HC 6:561-622). The 
Prophet, shot from both inside and outside the jail 
as he prepared to leap from an upstairs window, 
fell to the ground dead, near a well. 


Carthage Jail served Hancock County until 
1866. It was then a private residence, until the 
Church purchased it in 1903. Assisted by the Illi¬ 
nois Department of Public Works and Buildings, 
the Church completed a partial restoration of the 
jail in 1935. 

In 1989, on the 145th anniversary of the mar¬ 
tyrdom, the Church completed a major renovation 
of the whole Carthage Jail block. The jail proper 
was restored to its 1844 condition, and the block 
was fenced, landscaped, and dressed with walks, 
monuments, and sculpture. The adjacent visitors 
center, enlarged to accommodate 150 people, now 
holds exhibits and a theater showing a film that 
portrays Joseph Smith’s religious and spiritual ex¬ 
periences. 
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CATHOLICISM AND MORMONISM 

Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy are 
grounded in the same theological tradition. They 
are similar to each other doctrinally and hold 
teachings that differ from Mormonism. 

God. Both Catholicism and Orthodoxy believe 
God to be the Creator of the universe, and that 
God’s being is trinitarian—that the persons of Fa¬ 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit exist simultaneously in 
one divine nature. LDS doctrine is, on the other 
hand, tritheistic; it is subordinationist. The Son is 
subordinate to the Father, and the Holy Spirit is 
“sent forth by the will of the Father through Jesus 
Christ, his son.” Both Catholic traditions teach 
that God is a self-revealing mystery whose perfect 
manifestation is in Jesus Christ, who is present to 
the world in the Church. Latter-day Saints affirm 
that Jesus Christ has a separate nature and is a sep¬ 
arate entity from the Father, and that as Jesus 
Christ was and is visible, embodied, and glorified, 
so is the Father (see doctrine: doctrinal 
DISTINCTIVE TEACHINGS). 

Christ. According to Catholic belief, Jesus was 
born of a virgin, and is the “Incarnate Son of God.” 
As both Cod and man, he is the “Savior of the 
World.” For Latter-day Saints Christ was not, is 
not now, and never will he united in nature or sub¬ 
stance with the Father. His oneness with the Fa¬ 
ther is spiritual in spirit, purpose, and mind. Jesus, 
in LDS belief, is the Only Begotten Son of the 
Father in the flesh. He entered mortality, subject 
to growth as well as being, and fulfilled the will of 
the Father as exemplar, savior, and mediator. He 
was not given all power on earth and in heaven 
until he received the fulness of the glory of the 
Father (see godhead). 

Atonement. In both Catholic traditions Christ’s 
atonement provides access to salvific grace. 
Christ’s death-resurrection is the saving event and 
the cross, the symbol of salvation. For Latter-day 
Saints the atonement of Jesus Christ was a de¬ 
scending below all things in order to rise above all. 
He suffered “according to the flesh” because in no 
other way coidd he know the anguish of sin and 
sinfulness, exemplify redemptive love, and recon¬ 
cile justice and mercy. The Atonement reunites 
man with God both through sanctification and res¬ 
urrection. All that Christ received from the Father 


may be received by man from the Father through 
Christ. This transformation is akin to the Eastern 
Orthodox view of theosis. The goal of discipleship 
is to become, through Christ, the image and like¬ 
ness of God (see atonement; deification). 

Authority. Catholics believe that Jesus be¬ 
stowed his pastoral authority on Peter, who thus 
became the first “Vicar of Christ” and head of the 
church, and that this authority to teach and to 
sanctify has been passed on in unbroken succession 
in the institution of the Papacy. Eastern Orthodoxy 
holds that Peter was first among equals, therefore 
patriarchs have equal authority. They also ascribe a 
special authority to the first seven ecumenical 
councils. Latter-day Saints believe that Peter held 
the keys of apostolic authority, which were also 
conferred upon the twelve apostles. Priesthood 
powers are not indelible hut inseparably con¬ 
nected to righteousness. The loss of the full keys 
of the priesthood was a failure to transmit. 
Their modern reconferral was under the hands of 
Peter, James, and John (see aaronic priesthood: 
restoration of). Every worthy male in the 
Church is to receive ordination to the priesthood 
with authority to perform saving ordinances and 
every father is to function as a patriarch to his own 
family. 

Scripture. For Catholics and Orthodox, the 
Old and New Testament is the “inexhaustible 
source of Christian belief.” The canon is closed. 
For Latter-day Saints the canon remains open. 
Scripture is the record of prophetic utterance 
given under inspiration. There is no final revela¬ 
tion. Revelation in on-going. Neither written 
scripture, nor natural theology, supersedes the 
“living oracles” (see religious experience; 
REVELATION; SCRIPTURE). 

Church. Catholicism and Orthodoxy understand 
the Church as a “communion of saints. ” The Holy 
Spirit enlivens the Church with grace empowering 
it to carry on the work of Christ in history. It is a 
community of salvation where the gospel is 
preached and the sacraments received. Latter-day 
Saints believe that with the restoration of the 
higher priesthood came three elements lost from 
the New Testament Church: (1) organizational pat¬ 
terns and their related offices, including a quorum 
of twelve apostles; (2) the spirit of prophecy, and 
all the spiritual gifts; and (3) the temple with its 
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essential ordinances and practices (see gifts of 
THE SPIRIT; ORGANIZATION; TEMPLES). Catholics 
affirm that grace centers in God’s free gift offered 
through Christ in the sacraments and is infused to 
the soul. Baptism is essential for salvation. All sac¬ 
raments are the necessary means of the grace 
needed for salvation. Mormon rites or ordinances 
are processes of spiritual rebirth in which the pow¬ 
ers of godliness are manifest. They are received by 
all and all the ordinances are essential to salvation, 
from baptism to the higher ordinances of the tem¬ 
ple. Their efficacy requires proper forms, ordained 
priesthood authority, and the faith and repentance 
of the person. There are degrees of salvation and 
the fulness of salvation or exaltation requires the 
fulness of the ordinances (see baptism; confir¬ 
mation; ENDOWMENT; TEMPLE ORDINANCES). 

Eucharist. For both Catholic traditions, the 
Eucharist is a sacrament in which the true body 
and blood of Jesus is physically present, that is, the 
actual saving reality of the Lord. The liturgical act 
of consecration is a true sacrifice in which, through 
transubstantiation, the elements of bread and wine 
become the body and blood of Christ. The Ortho¬ 
dox associates the act of the priest in this liturgy 
with veneration for icons, which represent their 
prototype who is Christ. Latter-day Saints under¬ 
stand the sacrament as a remembrance of the body 
and blood of Christ. Sanctification is from the 
Spirit and takes place in the recipients who bring a 
broken heart and contrite spirit to the prayer and 
the partaking (see sacraments). 

Marriage and Family. Although Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy understand celibacy to be a spiri¬ 
tual ideal, marriage is a grace-giving sacrament 
that symbolizes the bond between Christ and the 
Church. Catholics hold that this is a life-long con¬ 
tract and do not permit divorce. Latter-day Saints 
teach that the eternal glorification of the family, 
and of the community of families within the 
Church, is the highest spiritual possibility. As the 
high priest who officiated in the ancient temple 
was married; and as the apostles were married, so 
today marriage is a high ordinance, to which others 
are preparatory. The nurture and love of the family 
of man, which is ultimately the family of God, is 
the proper work and glory of the saintly life. When 
sealed and sanctified by the authority of the priest¬ 
hood, the covenants and relationships and duties of 
parenthood continue into the next world (see 
CELIBACY; MARRIAGE: ETERNAL). 


While honoring Mary, Latter-day Saints have 
no equivalent of the doctrines of the immaculate 
conception, perpetual virginity, and bodily as¬ 
sumption of Mary, nor of the Orthodox veneration 
of icons. Other LDS teachings differ significantly 
from traditional Catholic teaching: modification of 
classical readings of the omnipotence and omni¬ 
presence of God; the premortal existence of the 
spirits of all mankind; the affirmation that spirit is 
refined matter; the Fall as planned, voluntary, and 
essential to the growth of the soid amid contrast 
and opposition; the denial of original sin and 
of pedobaptism; the inclusive nature of the 
Abrahamic covenant; and the replacement of 
heaven-hell distinction with the teaching of de¬ 
grees of glory in the resurrection. 
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CELEBRATIONS 

Through their religious and community celebra¬ 
tions, members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints express some of their spiritual 
and social values and expectations. Although 
events and traditions in families and localities are 
celebrated often by members throughout the 
Church, the major celebrations help to define and 
express the unique religious identity and heritage 
of Latter-day Saints. 

The mortal life cycle of individual Church 
members is typically marked by the performance 
of a series of formal priesthood ordinances. 
The most prominent are naming and blessing 
children, baptism and confirmation, endow¬ 
ment, and sealing (temple marriage). These 
ceremonies, usually witnessed or participated in 
by the person’s family and friends, consist of mak- 
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essential ordinances and practices (see gifts of 
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While honoring Mary, Latter-day Saints have 
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ing sacred covenants, and receiving priesthood 
blessings, and inspired counsel that provide 
guidance through mortality and prepare the recipi¬ 
ent for eternity. These ordinances are often 
marked by informal celebrations with family and 
friends. 

The family as a unit of both religious worship 
and eternal association is celebrated by many 
Latter-day Saints in daily activities and weekly 
family home evenings. The daily activities may 
consist of scripture study, gospel discussion, pray¬ 
ers, or singing activities held usually at the begin¬ 
ning or ending of the day. Family home evening 
generally occupies one night a week. It is designed 
to strengthen the bonds of family members 
through a wide variety of spiritual, social, educa¬ 
tional, and recreational activities, and thus it aug¬ 
ments involvement in traditional holidays such as 
Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, and Mother’s 
Day. Extended LDS families often participate on a 
larger scale with periodic family reunions. 

The identity of Latter-day Saints as “modern 
Israel” finds its most exuberant expression in 
pioneer day. This annual celebration commemo¬ 
rates the entrance of the first LDS pioneers into 
the Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 1847. For Latter- 
day Saints, this commemoration has come to sym¬ 
bolize the establishment of a divinely ordained 
“promised land” in the American West. 

Since 1849, Pioneer Day has given Latter-day 
Saints an excellent opportunity to express their 
identity as a covenant people. In the context of 
devotionals, parades, dances, sporting events, 
banquets, and a host of other activities, Mormons 
review the manifestation of God’s hand in the 
course of their history, the creation and sustaining 
of their mode of life, and the religious dimension of 
their continuing associations. Although the focus of 
Pioneer Day is Salt Lake City and the Mormon 
West, Latter-day Saints throughout the Church 
memorialize their religious heritage on July 24 
with celebrations appropriate to their particular 
settings and circumstances. 

The LDS identification of the Church as the 
living KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH finds its great¬ 
est cultural and religious expression at general 
conferences. These semiannual gatherings in 
April and October have been observed by Church 
leaders and members alike almost since the 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH On APRIL 6, 1830. 
The conferences are currently held on the first 
Sunday of April and October, plus the preceding 


Saturday. The months symbolically mark the 
changing of the seasons between winter and sum¬ 
mer, and April is also usually the month when 
Easter comes, commemorating the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

General conference unites the divine author¬ 
ity, organization, doctrine, and spiritual resources 
of the Church. The salient symbols include the ar¬ 
chitecture of temple SQUARE; the hierarchical 
seating of Church leadership from the ftrst 
PRESIDENCY through the QUORUM OF THE 
twelve apostles, the quorums of the SEVENTY, 
and the leading men and women of the auxiliary 
ORGANIZATIONS; the use of the scriptures and rev¬ 
elation in the addresses given; the expression of 
both diversity and solidarity by the gathered 
Church membership representing many nations in 
their sustaining the leadership; and reports herald¬ 
ing significant growth in the rapidly expanding 
Church membership. 

The general conferences also serve as major 
occasions of personal pilgrimages for thousands of 
Latter-day Saints to travel to Salt Lake City in 
April or October. It is likewise an occasion of vicar¬ 
ious involvement for millions of others who follow 
the conference sessions through various telecom¬ 
munications media. In addition, the conference 
proceedings are later printed and distributed. As a 
result, the general conferences have become an 
extremely important collective spiritual experi¬ 
ence for Latter-day Saints throughout the world. 

Through general conferences, and on a 
smaller scale through the weekly congregational 
worship services of individual wards and stakes, 
Latter-day Saints renew and celebrate their mem¬ 
bership in the organization that they recognize as 
the kingdom of God on earth. 
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teaches of three degrees of glory in the 
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tial. Jesus alluded to these when he said, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions” (John 14:2). 
Paul likened them to the sun, moon, and stars, 
with the highest or celestial being typical of the 
sun (I Cor. 15:40-41; cf. D&C 76:50-98). The ce¬ 
lestial kingdom was seen in vision by JOHN the 
Revelator, Paul, and the Prophet Joseph smith 
(Rev. 4:6; 2 Cor. 12:2; TPJS, pp. 106-107). This 
earth in its “sanctified, immortal, and eternal 
state” will become a celestial sphere (D&C 88:19- 
20; 130:9). 

Celestial glory comes to those “who received 
the testimony of Jesus, and believed on his name 
and were baptized after the manner of his burial, 

. . . and who overcome by faith, and are sealed by 
the Holy Spirit of promise, which the Father sheds 
forth upon all those who are just and true” (D&C 
76:51-53). Within the celestial glory are three lev¬ 
els, and to obtain the highest requires a temple 
marriage or SEALING. 

Inhabitants of the highest celestial degree in¬ 
herit “thrones, kingdoms, principalities, and pow¬ 
ers,” and dwell with God and Jesus Christ forever 
(D&C 76:54-70; 132:19-20). 

[See also Degrees of Glory; Telestial King¬ 
dom; Terrestrial Kingdom.] 
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CELIBACY 

Celibacy, the deliberate renunciation of marriage, 
is foreign to LDS life. Like other forms of ascetic 
withdrawal, it may deprive the participant of cru¬ 
cial life experiences. Spiritual maturity and exalta¬ 
tion in the highest degree of the CELESTIAL 
kingdom require marriage (D&C 131:2-3). 

The norm of Latter-day Saint teaching and 
practice is for individuals to marry, procreate, and 
foster righteous living in their families as indicated 
in the scriptures: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth” (Gen. 1:28). “Marriage is hon¬ 
ourable in all” (Heb. 13:4). “Whoso forbiddeth to 
marry is not ordained of God, for marriage is or¬ 
dained of God unto man” (D&C 49:15). Those who 
are unable to marry in a temple in mortality 
through no fault of their own will receive compen¬ 
satory blessings later (D&C 137:5-8). 

The practice of celibacy was not widespread 
among the Christian clergy until centuries after 
the death of the apostles. “Forbidding to marry” 


was, for Paul, a sign of apostasy (1 Tim. 4:3). Be¬ 
cause ancient and modern revelation endorses 
marriage and because most religious leaders in the 
Old and New Testaments were married, Latter- 
day Saints reject attempts to interpret the Bible as 
advocating celibacy. 
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CENSORSHIP 

See: Confidential Records 


CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES 

The historical consciousness of Latter-day Saints in 
the twentieth century has been richly expressed in 
the celebration of centennial anniversaries of im¬ 
portant foundational events. Building on the elabo¬ 
rate jubilee (fifty-year) celebrations in 1880 of the 
ORGANIZATION OF the church and in 1897 of the 
beginnings of the LDS colonization in the 
American West, the Church ushered in the twenti¬ 
eth century in 1905 with the centenary of the birth 
of the Prophet Joseph smith. For this occasion, 
President Joseph F. smith led a group of Church 
leaders and Smith family members to Sharon, Ver¬ 
mont, Joseph Smith’s birthplace, and dedicated a 
memorial cottage and large granite obelisk to his 
memory. Many LDS congregations held local ob¬ 
servances. 

The Joseph Smith Memorial became one of 
the first historical sites of the Church. Follow¬ 
ing its dedication, the Smith company visited a 
number of other Mormon historic sites. This tour 
confirmed a growing interest by Latter-day Saints 
in preserving their past through the restoration of 
such historical sites in later commemorations. 

Another major centenary was celebrated on 
September 22, 1927, when President Heber J. 
GRANT conducted a devotional on the hill 
CUMORAH at the approximate location where Jo¬ 
seph Smith received the gold plates of the Book 
of Mormon from the angel Moroni one hundred 
years earlier (see moiioni, visitations of). On 
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September 25, congregations throughout the 
Church held commemorative programs as part of 
their Sunday worship services. 

The 1930 centenary of the organization of the 
Church saw a much more ambitious memorial. 
The major celebration centered on the week of 
April 6. Church leaders arranged for participation 
in the festivities to extend beyond the 100,000 who 
gathered in Salt Lake City by installing radio re¬ 
ceivers in more than a thousand meetinghouses 
within the broadcasting range of KSL RADIO. For 
the opening session of general conference, con¬ 
gregations assembled in these chapels and many 
others not so equipped. At an appointed time, 
Latter-day Saints throughout the Church stood 
and gave the sacred HOSANNA SHOUT, normally 
reserved for the dedication of TEMPLES. As the 
general conference continued on the following 
Monday and Tuesday, many speakers reviewed the 
Church’s hundred-year legacy. Each evening of 


the week of April 6-12, the Salt Lake tabernacle 
was filled to overflowing for the pageant “Message 
of the Ages,” an ambitious stage production by a 
thousand actors, singers, and musicians that chron¬ 
icled a sacred history of the gospel. The Church’s 
seven temples were also dramatically illuminated 
for the centennial. For pioneer day (July 24) that 
year, Saints from the eastern United States and 
Canada and missionaries serving in the area gath¬ 
ered to the hill Cumorah to witness “Footprints on 
the Sands of Time,” the first of the pageants at 
that historic site. 

The 1947 centennial of the arrival of the first 
company of Mormon pioneers into the salt lake 
valley was the largest LDS celebration to date. 
The entire year was one of observances throughout 
the Church, but it centered on July 24. That day 
included all the traditional Pioneer Day activities— 
devotionals, concerts, banquets, parades, rodeos, 
sports contests, and dances—but on a grander 



On September 23, 1923, Church leaders met in Palmyra and Manchester, New York, for the 
centennial of the angel Moroni’s first visitation to Joseph Smith on the hill Cumorah. Pictured 
here in the Sacred Grove (left to right) are Joseph Fielding Smith (second from left), Rudger 
Clawson, President Heber J. Grant, Sister Augusta W. Grant, James E. Talmage, and Brigham 
H. Roberts, president of the Eastern States Mission. Photographer: Antoine LeGrande Bun¬ 
ker. 
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scale. Particularly memorable was the reenact¬ 
ment of the Mormon exodus from nauvoo {see 
westward migration). This modern “pioneer 
trek” included many Church leaders and other dig¬ 
nitaries who drove the mormon pioneer trail in 
automobiles decorated as covered wagons and who 
rehearsed pioneer activities along the way. At the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon, east of Salt Lake 
City, President George Albert smith dedicated 
the “this is the place” monument, a series of 
sculptures created by Mahonri M. Young, grand¬ 
son of Brigham young. 

The 1980 sesquicentennial of the founding of 
the Church brought another year-long celebration 
with a variety of observances by Latter-day Saints 
worldwide. The highlight of this commemoration 
came April 6 in conjunction with general confer¬ 
ence. President Spencer W. kimball dedicated 
the reconstructed Peter Whitmer, Sr., log home 
on the original site, in the township of fayette, 
new YORK, where the Church had been organized 
in 1830. Millions witnessed the occasion via the 
Church’s first satellite broadcast {see satellite 
BROADCAST SYSTEM). 

Featured in an expanded Pioneer Day parade 
that year was the display of hundreds of banners 
made by the YOUNG WOMEN from throughout the 
Church expressing their basic values through an 
artistic tradition dating back to Pioneer Day pa¬ 
rades of the nineteenth century. 

A number of smaller-scale sesquicentennials 
have since commemorated both the historical roots 
of the Church and its early geographical spread 
beyond the borders of the United States. The most 
memorable of these were the sesquicentennials 
anniversaries of the first Latter-day Saint mission 
to Great Britain (1987)—the first outside North 
America {see missions of the twelve to the 
BRITISH isles) —and the founding of Nauvoo, 
Illinois (1989). 
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CEREMONIES 

Ceremony and ritual are key concepts for under¬ 
standing religious behavior. In LDS parlance the 
word ordinance embraces most official observ¬ 
ances. Latter-day Saints often use the word “cere¬ 
mony” in reference to worship in the temple. They 
speak of temple dedication ceremonies, with 
SOLEMN ASSEMBLIES, dedicatory prayers, and the 
HOSANNA SHOUT. 

In LDS self-awareness, a sequence of ordi¬ 
nances, with temple ceremonies as the apex, con¬ 
stitute the main axis of religious existence. These 
ordinances are called by Joseph smith the “rites of 
salvation,” (TPJS, p. 191). They define the charac¬ 
ter and interactions of priesthood, Church organi¬ 
zation, authority, living revelation, family struc¬ 
ture, kinship linkages, and moral responsibility. 

In the discourse of social science, by contrast, 
ceremony usually refers to any cultural perfor¬ 
mance that identifies or changes one’s social status. 
Ceremony that concerns the divine or sacred is 
called ritual. 

Comparative study of diverse cultures and 
peoples suggest several generalizations on ritual 
that Latter-day Saints would call ordinances or sa¬ 
cred ceremonies. 

First, ritual is symbolic. The central values, 
premises, and assumptions of a way of life are en¬ 
coded in ceremony. A whole system of thought 
may be expressed in a simple gesture, a placement 
of hands, a posture. For Latter-day Saints the 
blessing and passing of the sacrament, beginning 
with the presiding j)riesthood authorities, reacti¬ 
vates each member’s covenant relationship with 
Jesus Christ and the entire complex of living 
prophets, priesthood authority, revelation, and the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. 

Second, it identifies sacred or set-apart space 
and time and marks fundamental transformations 
of social relationships. For Latter-day Saints the 
Sabbath is sacred time when even the preparation 
of food should be done with an eye single to the 
glory of God and with “singleness of heart” (D&G 
59:13). The temple stands as the epitome of sacred 
space and time, the place of the divine name and 
presence, and embodies the enduring covenants of 
marriage, family, and SEALING. 

Third, ritual perpetuates the community 
through sacred drama. It marks and engenders 
spiritual birth and rebirth. Regular participation 
regenerates sentiments of attachment. In this view 
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ceremony is to the reproduction of family and com¬ 
munity what DNA is to the biological individ¬ 
ual. Among Latter-day Saints such ceremonies in¬ 
clude the blessing and naming of infants, priest¬ 
hood ordinations, PATRIARCHAL BLESSINGS and 
father’s blessings by the laying-on of hands, 
administering to the sick with consecrated olive 
oil, and the setting apart of persons to a variety of 
callings of teaching and service. 

Fourth, ritual and other LDS social ceremo¬ 
nies memorialize key events in their historical for¬ 
mation. The historical consciousness of Latter-day 
Saints is celebrated in periodic commemorations, 
pageants, dedications, and group memorial ser¬ 
vices of key events in the restoration (see 
CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES; CUMORAH PAGEANT; 
GENERAL CONFERENCE; PIONEER DAY). 

Fifth, ritual is often countercultural, defining 
and contrasting the principles of the religious com¬ 
munity with those of surrounding societies. LDS 
emphasis on the “gathering” of disciples to a geo¬ 
graphic and spiritual Zion, and the ceremonial 
renewal of responsibilities in periodic testimony 
bearing enhance discipleship, and are counter¬ 
balances to the disruptions of a secular world of 
increasingly fragile and fleeting relationships. 

Sixth, ritual provides moral authority and con¬ 
stancy to cope with rapid change and social up¬ 
heaval. It is the cement that unites individuals in 
common cause. As the Church undergoes geomet¬ 
ric expansion, it draws together peoples of all back¬ 
grounds and provides the basis for communication 
and trust amid national, cultural, and ethnic diver¬ 
sity. 

No society or group exists without both social 
and sacred ceremony. Among Latter-day Saints 
the fundamental importance of ceremony, and of 
divine authority in its performance, are given ex¬ 
pression in a unique latter-day scripture: “In the 
ordinances . . . the power of godliness is manifest. 
And without the ordinances thereof, and the au¬ 
thority of the priesthood, the power of godliness 
is not manifest unto men in the flesh” (D&C 84: 
20-21). 
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CHAPLAINS 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
endorses a corps of chaplains who serve in the U.S. 
armed forces. The history of LDS chaplains began 
in the Spanish-American War. Then Elder B. H. 
Roberts of the Seventy, at age sixty, and two others 
were appointed to the U.S. Army chaplaincy in 
1917. The first LDS Naval chaplains served in 
World War II, and the first LDS Air Force chaplain 
was appointed in 1948. 

By the beginning of the Vietnam War in 
Southeast Asia, most LDS chaplains who served 
during the Korean War had been released and new 
eligibility requirements precluded the appoint¬ 
ment of most lay ministers, including Latter-day 
Saints. In 1965, however, the requirements were 
altered to allow for the lay ministry background of 
many LDS applicants. As with other religious 
groups, a person must be endorsed by a church 
before applying to the government for appoint¬ 
ment as a chaplain. Prerequisites for an LDS chap¬ 
lain include the melciiizedek priesthood, an 
honorable mission, temple marriage, and a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in counseling. 

LDS chaplains have contributed to the devel¬ 
opment of military chaplaincy policy. For example, 


k 



Elder Brigham H. Roberts (far right) served in World 
War I as one of the first LDS chaplains. Enlisting at age 
sixty and having orders to report from Bordeaux to Ver¬ 
dun as peace was won, Roberts became a model of dedi¬ 
cation and service to LDS chaplains. Courtesy Univer¬ 
sity of Utah. 
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an LDS chaplain played a significant research role 
in the constitutional defense of the U.S. chaplaincy 
in federal court in 1979 and 1985. 

LDS chaplains conduct religious services 
comparable to those led by chaplains of the Protes¬ 
tant faiths, and they provide counseling, classroom 
instruction, and other support activities to military 
personnel and their families. They provide such 
services through coordination with other chaplains 
or ministers. LDS chaplains are approved and su¬ 
pervised by the Church’s Military Relations 
Committee. 
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CHARITY 

Charity is a concept found in many cultures, its 
meaning ranging from a general selfless love of 
humanity to the specific alms-giving that is often 
its focus in modern times. Latter-day Saints take 
their understanding of charity from the Book of 
Mormon: “Charity is the pure love of Christ, and it 
endureth forever; and whoso is found possessed of 
it at the last day, it shall be well with him” (Moro. 
7:47; cf. Ether 12:34; 2 Ne. 26:30). 

As the love of Christ, charity is characterized 
as selfless and self-sacrificing (1 Cor. 13:5), emanat¬ 
ing from a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned (1 Tim. 1:5). Thus, more than an act, 
charity is an attitude, a state of heart and mind 
(1 Cor. 13:4-7) that accompanies one’s works and 
is proffered unconditionally (D&C 121:45). It fol¬ 
lows, hut surpasses in importance, faith and hope 
(1 Cor. 13:13). 

This may have been what Jesus was trying to 
teach Peter in John 21:15-17, wherein he asks 
Peter three times if he “loves” him, and, to Peter’s 
affirmative answers, responds, “Feed my sheep” 
and “Feed my lambs,” teaching that the true love 
of Christ always goes out to others. Loving all of 
God’s children and being willing to sacrifice for 
them are the depth and breadth of the pure love of 
Christ. This “bond of perfectness and peace” 


(D&C 88:125; Col. 3:14) becomes the foundation of 
all human relationships (cf. 1 Cor. 13). The ever¬ 
lasting love of charity is intended to be an integral 
part of one’s nature: one is to cleave unto it (Moro. 
7:46) and be clothed in it (D&C 88:125). In fact, all 
things are to be done in charity. Charity is ever¬ 
lasting; it covers sins (1 Pet. 4:8), it casts out all 
fears (Moro. 8:17), and it is a prerequisite for en¬ 
tering the kingdom of Heaven (Ether 12:34; Moro. 
10 : 21 ). 

Throughout its history, the law of the LDS 
Church has been that its members are to do all 
things with charity. Since its inception in 1842, the 
LDS Relief Society has had the motto Charity 
Never Faileth (1 Cor. 13:8; Moro. 7:46). The con¬ 
cept of charity is fundamental to the teachings and 
the procedures of the Church, being the very core 
of all it does, including missionary work, welfare 
services, temple work, tithes and offerings, and 
home and visiting teaching. As the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the individual member of the Church is con¬ 
tingent upon charity, so is the welfare of Zion 
dependent upon the charity in the hearts of 
Latter-day Saints (2 Ne. 26:28). 
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CHASTENING 

Latter-day Saints view chastening as a manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s love and concern. “For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he reeeiveth” (Heb. 12:6). Like other 
religious peoples, they sometimes see death, fam¬ 
ine, pestilence, and other human calamities as 
“acts of God” because he allows them to happen as 
functions of natural forces. However, Latter-day 
Saints tend to focus less on the punitive nature of 
such events and more on the possible positive re¬ 
sults, such as humility, REPENTANCE, instruc¬ 
tion, and spiritual change. To “chasten” denotes 
“to make chaste.” 

God loves all mankind and works to bring his 
children back to dwell with him. No one can en- 
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lows, hut surpasses in importance, faith and hope 
(1 Cor. 13:13). 

This may have been what Jesus was trying to 
teach Peter in John 21:15-17, wherein he asks 
Peter three times if he “loves” him, and, to Peter’s 
affirmative answers, responds, “Feed my sheep” 
and “Feed my lambs,” teaching that the true love 
of Christ always goes out to others. Loving all of 
God’s children and being willing to sacrifice for 
them are the depth and breadth of the pure love of 
Christ. This “bond of perfectness and peace” 


(D&C 88:125; Col. 3:14) becomes the foundation of 
all human relationships (cf. 1 Cor. 13). The ever¬ 
lasting love of charity is intended to be an integral 
part of one’s nature: one is to cleave unto it (Moro. 
7:46) and be clothed in it (D&C 88:125). In fact, all 
things are to be done in charity. Charity is ever¬ 
lasting; it covers sins (1 Pet. 4:8), it casts out all 
fears (Moro. 8:17), and it is a prerequisite for en¬ 
tering the kingdom of Heaven (Ether 12:34; Moro. 
10 : 21 ). 

Throughout its history, the law of the LDS 
Church has been that its members are to do all 
things with charity. Since its inception in 1842, the 
LDS Relief Society has had the motto Charity 
Never Faileth (1 Cor. 13:8; Moro. 7:46). The con¬ 
cept of charity is fundamental to the teachings and 
the procedures of the Church, being the very core 
of all it does, including missionary work, welfare 
services, temple work, tithes and offerings, and 
home and visiting teaching. As the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the individual member of the Church is con¬ 
tingent upon charity, so is the welfare of Zion 
dependent upon the charity in the hearts of 
Latter-day Saints (2 Ne. 26:28). 
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ADDIE FUI1RIMAN 


CHASTENING 

Latter-day Saints view chastening as a manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s love and concern. “For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he reeeiveth” (Heb. 12:6). Like other 
religious peoples, they sometimes see death, fam¬ 
ine, pestilence, and other human calamities as 
“acts of God” because he allows them to happen as 
functions of natural forces. However, Latter-day 
Saints tend to focus less on the punitive nature of 
such events and more on the possible positive re¬ 
sults, such as humility, REPENTANCE, instruc¬ 
tion, and spiritual change. To “chasten” denotes 
“to make chaste.” 

God loves all mankind and works to bring his 
children back to dwell with him. No one can en- 
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dure God’s presence who has not been purified to 
become like him. For this reason, Latter-day 
Saints view life on this earth as a period of testing 
and training, a time to instruct, refine, and purify 
the individual, making the child of God more like 
the Father. 

The Book of Mormon tells of God allowing 
natural disasters to chasten people because whole 
communities had forgotten him, broken his com¬ 
mandments, and desecrated holy things (Hel. 
12:3). The Doctrine and Covenants teaches that 
many will be blessed if they willingly turn their 
hearts to God and accept the call to repent and 
put their lives in order (D&C 93:38-52; cf. Heb. 
12:5-11). 

The Prophet Joseph SMITH stands as an exam¬ 
ple to Latter-day Saints as one loved, yet chas¬ 
tened by the Lord. To carry out his mission effec¬ 
tively, he had to learn many lessons. Sometimes 
the Lord merely reminded him to humble himself 
and become more submissive. Other times, as 
when he allowed Martin Harris to take the first 116 
manuscript pages of the Book of Mormon, which 
were subsequently lost, the Lord withdrew the 
power of translation and allowed Joseph to suffer 
the oppression of darkness. When Joseph was in¬ 
carcerated in the liberty jail, the Lord coun¬ 
seled that all his experiences would be for his good 
(D&C 122:7). It was, indeed, during and after this 
difficult period that Joseph received some very sig¬ 
nificant revelations. 

GLADYS CLARK FARMER 


CHASTITY, LAW OF 

In the law of chastity, the Lord commands re¬ 
straint in exercising the body’s sexual and procrea¬ 
tive powers. As revealed in scripture, this law for¬ 
bids all sexual relationships outside of marriage. 
Authorities of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints also condemn perverse or coer¬ 
cive sexual acts within marriage. 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” declares 
the Lord in the Decalogue (Ex. 20:14). Else¬ 
where in scripture, he prohibits fornication, 
homosexuality, incest, and bestiality (Ex. 22:16; 
Lev. 18:6-23). Teaching in both the eastern and 
western hemispheres, Jesus denounced unchastity 
in thought as well as deed (Matt. 5:27-28; 3 Ne. 
12:27-28). The apostle Paul warned that if the 
Saints succumbed to sexual sin they would not “re¬ 


tain God in their knowledge” (Rom. 1:26-29). The 
Lord affirmed in the Book of Mormon that he “de- 
light[s] in the chastity of women,” condemning in¬ 
fidelity of husbands as an offense against wives and 
children (Jacob 2:28, 31-35). The prophet abinadi 
indicted the priests of King Noah for harlotry and 
for failure to live and teach the Mosaic law that 
prohibits adultery (Mosiah 12:29; 13:22). Corian- 
ton was taught by his father, alma 2 , that sexual sin 
is “most abominable above all sins save it be the 
shedding of innocent blood or denying the Holy 
Ghost” (Alma 39:5). Mormon lamented the utter 
degeneracy of soldiers who raped female prison¬ 
ers, “depriving them of that which was most dear 
and precious above all things, which is chastity and 
virtue” (Moro. 9:9). 

In latter-day revelation, Church leaders are 
directed to excommunicate adulterers if they re¬ 
fuse to repent. The Doctrine and Covenants re¬ 
proves adulterous desires as a denial of the faith, 
disqualifying offenders from the companionship of 
the Spirit (D&C 42:23-26; 63:16). The Prophet 
Joseph SMITH beheld in vision that unrepentant 
adulterers and whoremongers will be with liars 
and sorcerers in the telestial kingdom (D&C 
76:103). 

Church leaders have repeatedly stressed obe¬ 
dience to the law of chastity. In an official pro¬ 
nouncement in 1942, the FIRST presidency prom¬ 
ised “the exaltations of eternities” to those who 
remain chaste, deploring sexual immorality as a 
destroyer of individuals and nations. “The doctrine 
of this Church,” they stated, “is that sexual sin— 
the illicit sexual relations of men and women— 
stands, in its enormity, next to murder. The Lord 
has drawn no essential distinctions between forni¬ 
cation, adultery, and harlotry or prostitution. Each 
has fallen under His solemn and awful condemna¬ 
tion” (CR 112 [Oct. 1942]: 10-12). Sexual violations 
desecrate much that is holy, including divinely 
given procreative powers, the sanctity of life, mar¬ 
riage, and family. President David O. MCKAY said 
chastity is “the most vital part of the foundation of a 
happy marriage and . . . the source of strength and 
perpetuity of the race” (CR 137 [Apr. 1967]:8). 
Church leaders recognize only one standard of 
chastity for both men and women. Speaking in 
1980, President Spencer W. kimball affirmed: 
“Total chastity before marriage and total fidelity 
after are still the standard from which there can be 
no deviation without sin, misery, and unhappi¬ 
ness” (CR 150 [Oct. 1980]:4). 
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The law of chastity applies not only to behav¬ 
ior but also to dress, speech, and thought. Latter- 
day Saints are counseled to dress modestly, to use 
dignified language in speaking of bodily functions, 
and to cultivate virtuous thoughts. Accordingly, 
they are to avoid anything pornographic in litera¬ 
ture, movies, television, and conversation. Though 
many outside the Church regard masturbation as 
normal, LDS leaders teach that the practice is 
wrong, one that feeds base appetites and may lead 
to other sinful conduct. Similarly, unmarried cou¬ 
ples who engage in petting or fondling are break¬ 
ing the law of chastity, and stimulating impulses 
that may lead to other sin. 

Chastity fosters personal peace and confi¬ 
dence (see D&C 121:45). Referring specifically to 
unchastity, Alma wrote that “wickedness never 
was happiness” (Alma 41:10). The Church teaches 
that those guilty of infidelity lose the Spirit of the 
Lord, and bring upon themselves and their fami¬ 
lies jealousy, grief, anger, and distrust. 

Persons guilty of unchastity may receive for¬ 
giveness through full repentance. Because un¬ 
chastity violates baptismal and explicit temple 
vows, penitent offenders must confess such sins to 
their risiiop, branch president, or other appropri¬ 
ate Church leader. After prayerfully considering 
the transgression, the Church leader may— 
especially in cases of adultery, fornication, or ho¬ 
mosexuality—convene a disciplinary council 
to help the transgressor through repentance and to 
protect the integrity of the Church. Depending on 
the offense and the spiritual maturity of the of¬ 
fender, a disciplinary council may excommunicate, 
disfellowship, place on probation, or exonerate the 
person. 

Disciplinary councils usually require trans¬ 
gressors to seek forgiveness from individuals whom 
they have drawn into sexual sin and from spouses 
betrayed through infidelity. Transgressors are also 
to seek forgiveness from God through prayerful 
reformation of their lives, forsaking unchaste ac¬ 
tions and thoughts. God promises that he will not 
remember the sins of those who repent fully (Isa. 
1:18; D&C 58:42-43). However, recurrence of the 
transgression can cause the weight of the former 
sin to return (D&C 82:7), and more serious conse¬ 
quences to follow (D&C 42:26). 

Living the law of chastity does not mean ascet¬ 
icism. Rather, it means to “bridle all [our] pas¬ 
sions, that [we] may be filled with love” (Alma 
38:12). Within marriage, physical intimacy 


strengthens the divinely ordained bond between 
husband and wife. By protecting the soul against 
carnality, chastity safeguards the joys of marriage 
in this life and exaltation in the life to come. Only 
the morally clean may enter the temple, where 
Latter-day Saints solemnly covenant to keep them¬ 
selves chaste so that they may receive God’s great¬ 
est blessing, eternal life (D&C 14:7). Through re¬ 
ceiving temple ordinances and remaining worthy, 
a husband and wife may reach a perfect union 
sealed by the holy spirit of promise, thus 
achieving a marriage that endures beyond the 
grave, blessed with spirit offspring in the eternities 
(D&C 132:19; cf. 131:1-4). 
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BRYCE J. CHRISTENSEN 


CHILDREN 

[T7iis entry consists of three articles: 

Roles of Children 
Blessing of Children 
Salvation of Children 

The first article explores the roles of children from leav¬ 
ing their heavenly parents to their roles and activities 
within an earthly family. The second article relates to an 
ordinance ivithin the Church usually performed a few 
weeks after the birth of children when they are given the 
names by which they shall be known on the records of 
the Church and normally a blessing is given at the same 
time. The last article discusses the innocence of children 
until they reach the age of accountability; that their sal¬ 
vation is assured until that time.] 

ROLES OF CHILDREN 

Latter-day Saints believe that children are spirit 
sons and daughters of God who have come to earth 
with their own divine inheritances and identities. 
Parents, with the support of the Church, are re¬ 
sponsible for nurturing the divine and righteous 
attributes of their children and for helping them 
develop love for God and fellow beings. Through 
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BRYCE J. CHRISTENSEN 


CHILDREN 

[77m' entry consists of three articles: 

Roles of Children 
Blessing of Children 
Salvation of Children 

The first article explores the roles of children from leav¬ 
ing their heavenly parents to their roles and activities 
within an earthly family. The second article relates to an 
ordinance within the Church usually performed a few 
weeks after the birth of children when they are given the 
names by which they shall be known on the records of 
the Church and normally a blessing is given at the same 
tiine. The last article discusses the innocence of children 
until they reach the age of accountability; that their sal¬ 
vation is assured until that time.] 

ROLES OF CHILDREN 

Latter-day Saints believe that children are SPIRIT 
sons and daughters of God who have come to earth 
with their own divine inheritances and identities. 
Parents, with the support of the Church, are re¬ 
sponsible for nurturing the divine and righteous 
attributes of their children and for helping them 
develop love for God and fellow beings. Through 
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Children, like adults, express their beliefs and feelings 
about the gospel of Jesus Christ during monthly testi¬ 
mony meetings (Orem, Utah, 1982). Courtesy Floyd 
Holdman. 


love and prayerful guidance, parents can help chil¬ 
dren learn that they have a potential for greatness 
and goodness, and that life on earth has purpose 
and eternal consequences. Parents and children 
can establish family bonds that may endure forever 
(see MARRIAGE: ETERNAL MARRIAGE). 

God has commanded parents to teach their 
children “to understand the doctrine of repent¬ 
ance, faith in Christ the son of the living God, and 
of baptism and the gift of the Holy Ghost”; they are 
also to “teach their children to pray, and to walk 
uprightly before the Lord” (D&G 68:25, 28). 
Childhood is a period of preparation and practice 
in which children must learn to distinguish good 
from evil, so that when they reach the age of 
accountability and are baptized (usually at 
eight years), they will be ready to exercise their 
AGENCY wisely and assume the responsibilities of 
membership in the Church. Children should learn 
to serve Cod and other people, and should prepare 
for responsibilities they will have as adults. 

The Church teaches that children learn gospel 
values, doctrines, and behavioral applications most 
effectively in the home. They learn at a very young 
age to pray individually and as part of the family. 
In many homes during family prayer, families 
kneel together while one member prays, and small 
children take their turn with the help of their par¬ 
ents. In addition to regular individual and family 
prayers and blessings on the food at each meal, 
children learn that they can pray whenever they 
want to express gratitude or need divine help. 
They can receive priesthood BLESSINGS from their 


fathers or home teachers when they need inspira¬ 
tional help or guidance. 

Latter-day Saints are encouraged to help their 
children read and study the SCRIPTURES daily, and 
many do this as a family activity at a specified time 
each day. LDS families are also counseled to hold a 
family home evening once each week. All family 
members, including young children, can be given 
opportunities to conduct these meetings, prepare 
and present lessons, lead music, read scriptures, 
answer questions, offer prayers, and provide re¬ 
freshments. Within this framework of support and 
cooperation, children take part in making decisions 
and solving family problems, and they learn to in¬ 
ternalize values as they develop autonomy, initia¬ 
tive, and competence. LDS children also learn the 
gospel in less formal settings as families work, play, 
and eat together. These activities provide occa¬ 
sions to teach gospel values and create bonds of 
trust. 

Through its programs the Church supports 
the parents and the home. It provides training, 
materials, and other adult role models for children, 
thereby reinforcing gospel principles taught by the 
family. Children participate with their families 
during weekly worship services called sacrament 
meetings, at which they may partake of the 
sacrament, participate in congregational singing, 
and give as well as listen to gospel-related talks. 
During the monthly FAST and testimony 
meeting, members, including children, may bear 
individual testimony to the ward congregation. 

Primary is an organized program of religious 
instruction and activity in the Church for children 
ages eighteen months to twelve years. Its purpose 
is to teach children the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
help them learn to live it. Participating in Primary 
helps children prepare for BAPTISM and other 
ORDINANCES. 

In Primary, held each Sunday, children de¬ 
velop skills and gain competence in communica¬ 
tion, leadership, gospel scholarship, and social 
relationships through many gospel-centered 
activities. They offer prayers, recite scriptures, 
and give gospel-related talks. They sing songs writ¬ 
ten specifically for children, listen to stories, and 
participate in activities such as dramatizations, role 
plays, and games. In smaller age-grouped classes, 
they receive scripturally based lessons designed 
for their level of understanding. Primary leaders 
and teachers encourage the children to study and 
learn the articles of faith. Each year the Pri- 
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mary children prepare a sacrament meeting pre¬ 
sentation in which they share with the congrega¬ 
tion the scriptural concepts they have studied. 

Periodic weekday activities help children 
apply the gospel principles they learn on Sunday 
and encourage them to interact informally with 
their peers and leaders. The Primary sponsors 
quarterly activity days for all children that provide 
wholesome fun by involving them in physical, cre¬ 
ative, cultural, and service activities. Ten- and 
eleven-year-old girls and boys participate in 
achievement days twice a month during which 
they set goals and are recognized as they learn 
skills in hospitality, arts and crafts, sports and 
physical fitness, health and personal grooming, 
outdoor fun and skills, service and citizenship, 
family skills, and safety and emergency prepared¬ 
ness. In some areas, boys participate in Church- 
sponsored SCOUTING programs for their achieve¬ 
ment day activities. 

The Church provides resources specifically 
designed to teach children. Age-appropriate scrip¬ 
ture-based lesson manuals, a children’s songbook, 
teaching guides, and training videos are available 
for leaders and teachers. The FRIEND, a monthly 
magazine written specifically for children, is avail¬ 
able through subscription in most English-speak¬ 
ing countries. Excerpts are translated and com¬ 
piled in INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES for children 
living in other parts of the world. 

[See also Family; Fatherhood; Motherhood; 

Primary. ] 
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MICHAELENE P. GRASSLI 

BLESSING OF CHILDREN 
The blessing of infants is normally performed dur¬ 
ing a FAST AND TESTIMONY MEETING. The father 
who holds the melciiizedek priesthood, or an¬ 
other bearer of that priesthood selected by the 
family, usually pronounces a name and blessing 
upon a child within a few weeks after its birth. Ei¬ 
ther may be assisted by other Melchizedek Priest¬ 
hood bearers. Older children may be blessed at 
the time of the conversion of their family. Under 
special circumstances children may be blessed at 
home or in a hospital. 


The precedent for blessing children was set by 
the Savior in both Palestine and the New World. 
Both the New Testament (Mark 10:16) and the 
Book of Mormon (3 Ne. 17:21) describe Jesus 
blessing little children. In a revelation concern¬ 
ing the government of the Church, the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph smith received specific directions on this 
ORDINANCE: “Every member of the Church of 
Christ having children is to bring them unto the 
elders before the church, who are to lay their 
hands upon them in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
bless them in his name” (D&C 20:70). 

The blessing ordinance thus described is nei¬ 
ther the infant baptism performed in many other 
Christian churches nor simply a christening and 
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Priesthood authority by which the blessing is spo¬ 
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name of Jesus Christ. The giving of the name for¬ 
mally identifies the child on the records of the 
Church as part of what may become an eternal 
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The blessing itself is to be given as dictated by 
the Spirit and may contain prophecy concerning 
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SALVATION OF CHILDREN 
In Latter-day Saint doctrine children are to be 
instructed in the principles of the gospel and 
baptized when eight years of age (D&C 68:25- 
27). They are then responsible to adhere to the 
teachings of the Church relative to obtaining 
salvation. Before that time they are considered 
“infants” or “little children” and are not required 
to be baptized. They are considered “alive in 
Christ” and are “whole” (More. 8:8-12; 1ST, Matt. 
18:10-11). 

Although children, with all the rest of man¬ 
kind, feel the mortal “effects” of adam’s transgres- 
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sion, they (and all others) do not have any mystical 
stain of original sin upon them. Adults must have 
their own personal sins remitted by repentance 
and baptism (John 3:5; Acts 2:38; Moses 6:57-62), 
but “the Son of God hath atoned for original guilt, 
wherein the sins of the parents [both Adam’s and 
their mortal parents’] cannot be answered upon 
the heads of the children, for they are whole from 
the foundation of the world” (Moses 6:54). 

The prophet MORMON taught: “Listen to the 
words of Christ; . . . the curse of Adam is taken 
from them in me, that it hath no power over them. 

. . . It is solemn mockery before God, that ye 
should baptize little children” (Moro. 8:8-9). The 
Lord instructed Joseph smith that “little children 
are redeemed from the foundation of the world 
through mine Only Begotten; wherefore, they can¬ 
not sin, for power is not given unto Satan to tempt 
little children, until they begin to become account¬ 
able before me” (D&G 29:46-47). 

This unconditional benefit of Christ’s atone¬ 
ment saves all little children regardless of race, 
color, or nationality, for “all children are alike unto 
me” (Moro. 8:17). They all begin their mortal lives 
pure and innocent (D&C 93:38), and “little chil¬ 
dren also have eternal life” (Mosiah 15:25). 

If they die while in this state of innocence and 
purity, they return to that God who gave them life, 


saved, and fit for his company. They are in a 
“blessed” condition, for God’s “judgment is just; 
and the infant perisheth not that dieth in his in¬ 
fancy” (Mosiah 3:16, 18). The Prophet Joseph 
Smith saw in vision “that all children who die be¬ 
fore they arrive at the years of accountability are 
saved in the celestial kingdom of heaven” (D&C 
137:10; TPJS, p. 200). 

All that is said of infants and little children 
applies also to those who may be adults in physical 
body but are not accountable mentally (D&C 
29:49-50). 

Concepts outlined in scripture and by the 
prophets clearly demonstrate the marvelous unit¬ 
ing of the laws of justice and mercy because of the 
Atonement: none are eternally disadvantaged by 
noncompliance to gospel laws or ordinances they 
do not know or are not capable of understanding 
and thus cannot comply. 

CALVIN P. RUDD 
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Published by the primary, The Childrens Friend 
was the children’s magazine of the Church from 
1902 through 1970. Reflecting its pioneer heritage, 
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the January 1902 first issue (2,000 copies) was 
mailed out hand-wrapped in used hut ironed wrap¬ 
ping paper and tied with string collected from 
nearby homes. May Anderson, editor of the maga¬ 
zine from 1902 until 1940, wrote in the first issue, 
“The basis of all our work will be to make the chil¬ 
dren want to live better lives. ” The first attempt to 
accomplish this was made by printing materials for 
the leaders and teachers of children: lesson guides, 
stories from the lives of outstanding men and 
women, stories about children, songs, memory 
work, handiwork projects, and specific instructions 
to Primary workers. Later a section for parents was 
added, and in 1909 a more direct approach was 
attempted by including materials for the children 
themselves in girls’ and boys’ departments. Later, 
pictures, riddles, continued stories, and a “Just for 
Fun” page were added (1913). In 1923 the size of 
the pages was doubled and the contents were di¬ 
rected more toward the children. Some of its stor¬ 
ies were dramatized on ‘The Children’s Friend of 
the Air” program over a local radio station in Salt 
Lake City. 

Sister Anderson was succeeded as editor by 
May Green Hinckley (1940-1943), Adele Cannon 
Howells (1943-1951), and LaVern W. Parmley 
(1951-1970). In January 1971, as the Church con¬ 
solidated its magazines, The Childrens Friend was 
replaced by the friend magazine, the current 
publication designed expressly for the children of 
the Church. 
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VIVIAN PAULSEN 

CHOIRS 

See: Mormon Tabernacle Choir; Music 

CHRIST 

See: Jesus Christ 

CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY 

The Old World origin of the word “Christian” is 
obscure. Possibly it was first used by pagans in 
Antioch to identify those who followed Christ. 


However, by the end of the first century a.d., it 
was an accepted self-designation among Church 
members as reflected in the writings of Ignatius (c. 
35-c. 107 a.d.). The word is used three times in 
the New Testament (Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Pet. 4:16). 

In the new world (Book of Mormon world), 
there was a similar designation for Church mem¬ 
bers (Mosiah 18:12-17; Alma 46:13-16; 48:10). 
“Christian” designated those who were “true be¬ 
lievers in Christ” and who “took upon them, 
gladly, the name of Christ, or Christians as they 
were called, because of their belief in Christ who 
should come” (Alma 46:15). Here the term “Chris¬ 
tian” referred to those who believed Christ would 
come, and not only, as in the New Testament, to 
those who believed he hud come. 

Perhaps the term first used by Old World 
Christians for themselves was the Greek word 
hagioi , meaning “holy ones” or “saints.” Latter- 
day Saints have taken upon themselves this New 
Testament designation (Acts 9:13; 32, 41; Rom. 1:7; 

1 Cor. 1:2; Phil. 1:1). Such terminology is seen in 
the Book of Mormon (1 Ne. 13:5, 9; 14:12, 14; 

2 Ne. 9:18-19; Morm. 8:23; Moro. 8:26), the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants (1:36; 84:2; 88:114; 104:15), 
and the Pearl of Great Price (Moses 7:56). 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints does not see itself as one Christian denomi¬ 
nation among many, but rather as God’s latter-day 
restoration of the fulness of Christian faith and 
practice. Thus, from its earliest days LDS Chris¬ 
tians sought to distinguish themselves from Chris¬ 
tians of other traditions. Other forms of Christian¬ 
ity, while bearing much truth and doing much 
good under the guidance of the holy spirit, are 
viewed as incomplete, lacking the AUTHORITY of 
the priesthood of God, the temple ordinances, 
the comprehensive understanding of the plan of 
salvation, and the nonparadoxical understanding 
of the GODHEAD. Therefore, the designation 
“saint” reflects attachment to the New Testament 
church, and also designates a difference from Cath¬ 
olic, Eastern Orthodox, and Protestant Christian¬ 
ity in the current dispensation. 

In response, and for a variety of other reasons, 
some Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant Chris¬ 
tians have been reticent to apply the term “Chris¬ 
tian” to Latter-day Saints. One reason is that the 
Latter-day Saints claim the only divinely estab¬ 
lished line of authority is within the Church. If that 
divine authority was not transmitted after the 
death of the first Apostles, then the sacrament, 
ordinations, credal formulations, and ecclesiastical 
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structures of other Christian groups lack divine 
sanction. Many traditional Christians see this 
stance as placing Latter-day Saints outside the 
Christian family as defined hy some confessions of 
faith and accepted ordinances. 

Further, Latter-day Saints claim that God 
spoke and manifested himself not only to persons 
of biblical times, but also to the people in the Book 
of Mormon, and that he continues to speak to his 
people through revelation today. Thus, Latter- 
day Saints are not always viewed as “biblical Chris¬ 
tians,” when that term requires the belief that the 
canon of scripture is complete in the Bible. To the 
Mormons, God is still a God of continuing revela¬ 
tion, which means that credal and confessional 
statements are not final. No one confession, or 
even all of them together, can fully comprehend 
the dynamism of God. He is to be heard and his 
words are to be recorded as he gives continuing 
divine guidance through revelation. Hence, the 
LDS canon is open; the Doctrine and Covenants 
becomes an official, open-ended locus for revela¬ 
tions that affect the whole Church; and revelations 
continue to come to the living prophets, seers, and 
revelators of the Church, to be communicated to 
the members. 

Latter-day Saints hold that Christians in the 
broadest sense are those who base their beliefs on 
the teachings of Jesus and who have a personal re¬ 
lationship with him. Within that definition they 
recognize Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Protestant, 
and Latter-day Saint Christians, with the under¬ 
standing that Latter-day Saint Christianity is the 
restored fulness of Christ’s gospel. The lives of 
Latter-day Saints are their affirmations of their 
Christian faith. As President Brigham YOUNG 
stated, “If we are not Christlike we are not Chris¬ 
tian” (Watson). 

Traditional Christianity often defines Chris¬ 
tian affiliation as the acceptance of certain beliefs 
and dogmas. Because Latter-day Saints do not ac¬ 
cept certain extrascriptural dogmas—especially 
those bearing the philosophical overlay of much 
post-New Testament Christian teaching—some in 
other churches feel that Latter-day Saints cannot 
be Christian. They are not “orthodox” in this 
sense. But for the Mormon, right beliefs (ortho¬ 
doxy) and right behaviors (orthopraxy) are those 
congruent with the revealed mind and will of the 
Lord. Some of the misunderstandings between tra¬ 
ditional communities and the Latter-day Saints 
arise from this issue: whether Christians must first 
believe traditional, especially credal, dogmas in 
order to live “correct Christian lives.” 


An inclusive definition of Latter-day Saint 
Christianity is in the Book of Mormon: “And we 
talk of Christ, we rejoice in Christ, we preach of 
Christ, we prophesy of Christ, and we write ac¬ 
cording to our prophecies, that our children may 
know to what source they may look for a remission 
of their sins” (2 Ne. 25:26). Christ and his atoning 
sacrifice have been the undergirding message of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
from its inception. Christ has been the central 
message of all the latter-day prophets and 
apostles. They understand that Old Testament 
prophets anticipated him, New Testament apos¬ 
tles preached and testified of him, Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophets heralded him, and the Doctrine and 
Covenants presents his word to this generation. 
Jesus Christ is the living Lord of the Church. Apart 
from him there is no salvation. 

President Spencer W. kimball said, “There 
can be no real and true Christianity, even with 
good works, unless we are deeply and personally 
committed to the reality of Jesus Christ as the Only 
Begotten Son of the Father who bought us, who 
purchased us in the great act of atonement” (Kim¬ 
ball, p. 68). He also expressed the hope that all 
would come to realize that every LDS prayer, 
hymn, and sermon is centered in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. “We are true followers of Jesus Christ; and 
we hope the world will finally come to the conclu¬ 
sion that we are Christians, if there are any in the 
world” (Kimball, p. 434). 
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CHRISTMAS 

Christmas is the holiday when Latter-day Saints 
and other Christians celebrate the birth of Jesus 
Christ. This epochal event, seen in vision by an¬ 
cient prophets, heralded the entry into mortality of 
the Son of God, the jehovah of the Old Testa- 
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ment, and the promised Messiah. Even though 
Latter-day Saints believe that the birth of Jesus 
actually occurred in the spring of the year (D&C 
20:1; see April 6), they observe the December cel¬ 
ebration when, more than at any other time of 
year, the Christian world unites in remembering 
Christ’s birth and practicing his teachings of love, 
charity, self-sacrifice, and tolerance. 

Most Latter-day Saints include some of the 
traditions, games, decorations, music, and food 
associated with the Christmas customs of their 
homelands in their family celebrations. Such items 
as Christmas trees, stockings, gifts, and greeting 
cards add to the beauty of the holiday and are not 
discouraged. But the recommended focus is reli¬ 
gious. The Church encourages family closeness, 
concern for neighbors, thoughtfulness for fellow 
workers, renewal of friendships, and acts of Christ- 
like love, giving, and celebration. Appropriate ser¬ 
mons, lessons, songs, and programs are presented 
in Sabbath services during the Christmas season. 
Latter-day Saints are cautioned that holiday shop¬ 
ping, decorating, and festivities should not obscure 
the remembrance of Christ nor hinder the quest 
for peace on earth. 
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CHRISTOLOGY 

Christology is the theological study of the human 
and divine natures and roles of Jesus Christ. 

It developed soon after the death of the apos¬ 
tles in the first century, as conflicting teachings 
arose over the proper understanding of Christ. 
Christology served both as a response to heresies 
and as a development of a systematic theology that 
orthodox Christians could accept. Eventually these 
teachings were discussed in councils and formu¬ 
lated into creeds, for instance, at Nicaea (a.D. 
325), Constantinople (a.d. 381), and Chalcedon 
(a.d. 451). These creeds insisted upon a full com¬ 
munion of Christ’s divine and human natures, as 
opposed to the teaching that he was either divine 
or human, or part one and part the other. In every 
sense, the councils concluded, Christ is God and of 
the same substance ( homoousios). 


Various Christologies competed in the early 
Christian church. Docetists taught that Jesus 
Christ only seemed to suffer on the cross, since he 
only appeared to have a body. Modalists taught 
that there is only one God in three modes; Arian- 
ism, that there are three persons united in pur¬ 
pose. Nestorianism insisted upon two separate 
wills in a dyadic unity, while Apollonarianism 
taught that Jesus’ human body was inhabited by a 
divine soul. 

Over the years, others have insisted that Jesus 
Christ is merely the ideal man for humanity, since 
Jesus often called himself “the Son of man.” They 
have felt that he seldom drew attention to his di¬ 
vinity, as Albert Schweitzer argues in his famous 
Quest of the Historical Jesus (1911). 

Some modern Lutheran theologians believe 
that Jesus was not simultaneously on the earth as a 
human and in heaven as God. Under this view, 
Jesus was divine in the preexistence but gave up 
his godly status and divine properties, except 
moral attributes, and took upon himself flesh and 
became a man. This is called the “kenotic” theory. 

John Hick, a British philosopher-theologian, 
feels that Christianity should return to the earliest 
Christology, the “grace” theory, which teaches 
that Christ was transformed into a being sharing 
the divine properties by being infused with his 
Father’s grace. 

Although the term “Christology” is not fre¬ 
quently used by Latter-day Saints, the doctrine of 
the Church can be described in the following man¬ 
ner: Jesus Christ descended from his high pre¬ 
existent station as a God when he came to earth to 
die for mankind’s sins (see JESUS CHRIST: first 
BORN IN THE SPIRIT; CONDESCENSION OF GOD). 
He was jehovah come to earth in a physical body 
as the Only Begotten of the Father in the flesh (see 
JESUS CHRIST: ONLY BEGOTTEN IN THE FLESH). 
While on earth he was still God, but he received 
from his Father “grace for grace,” as do God’s 
other children (D&C 93:12; see jesus Christ: 
ministry of). The Book of Mormon and Doctrine 
and Covenants speak forcefully of the divine son- 
ship of Christ and also of his humanity (Mosiah 
15:2-3; Alma 6:8; 11:38; 13:16; 34:2; 3 Ne. 11:7, 
28:10; D&C 93; see jesus Christ, fatherhood 
AND SONSHIP). 

Like Jesus Christ, all mortals live in a state of 
humiliation, but through the mediation of the 
Christ they may progress to a state of exaltation 
(see deification; godhood). There is no ultimate 
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ment, and the promised Messiah. Even though 
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ping, decorating, and festivities should not obscure 
the remembrance of Christ nor hinder the quest 
for peace on earth. 
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disparity between the divine and human natures; 
Joseph smith asserted that mankind is of the same 
species as God, having been made in God’s image 
(theomorphism) and being eternal, with unlimited 
capacity ( TPJS , pp. 345-46). One early LDS leader 
proclaimed, “As man now is, God once was. As 
God now is, man may be” (Lorenzo snow). Latter- 
day Saints speak of man as a god in embryo and of 
Jesus Christ as mankind’s elder brother. A favorite 
LDS children’s hymn is titled “I Am a Child of 
God.” 

Latter-day Saint doctrine can be understood 
to have appreciation for Christ and applications for 
man that go beyond traditional Christology. It is 
LDS teaching that all the Father’s children possess 
the potential to strive toward the same godhood 
that the godhead already has; because in their 
humanity there is a divinity that is progressing and 
growing according to the faith, intelligence, and 
love that abound in their souls. Like the attribute 
of perfection, divinity is not a static absolute but a 
dynamic progression (see eternal progression). 
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CHRISTUS STATUE 

Replicas of the Christus statue by Danish sculptor 
Bertel Thorvaldsen (1768-1844) are located in sev¬ 
eral LDS VISITORS centers. These white carrara 
marble statues of Christ, with his hands out¬ 
stretched, inviting all to come to him, help present 
the central doctrine of the Church: that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Son of God and the Savior and 
Redeemer of the world. 

The first such statue acquired by the Church 
was a gift of Stephen L Richards, First Counselor 
to President David O. McKay (1951-1959). In 
1966 this heroic-size (11 feet, 1 inch) Christus was 
placed in the North Visitors Center on temple 
square in Salt Lake City. 

The second Christus was commissioned for 



Christus, by Bertel Thorvaldsen (c. 1965, carrara marble 
replica of 1821 original, 3.36 m), in the North Visitors 
Center, Temple Square, Salt Lake City. Thorvaldsen’s 
statue of the resurrected Christ helps present LDS be¬ 
lief in Jesus Christ, the son of God and redeemer of the 
world. It stands in a rotunda before a mural of the uni¬ 
verse to show that “by him, and through him, and of 
him, the worlds are and were created” (D&C 76:24). 

display in the Church’s pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair (1964-1965) and was sculpted by Aldo 
Rebachi of Florence, Italy. It was intended to help 
visitors understand that Latter-day Saints (or Mor¬ 
mons) are Christians. This statue was later placed 
in the Visitors Center on the grounds of the Los 
Angeles Temple. 

Additional Christus statues are currently lo¬ 
cated at visitors centers adjacent to temples in 
New Zealand; Hawaii; Mexico City; Washington, 
D.C.; and Mesa, Arizona. 
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FLORENCE SMITH JACOBSEN 


CHURCH EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM (CES) 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
established educational programs throughout the 
United States and in some ninety other countries 
to provide an effective combination of religious and 
secular education to its members. The primary aim 
shared by these programs is to assist students in 
gaining an understanding and personal witness of 
the restored gospel of Jesus Christ at the same 
time as they pursue their secular studies. Latter- 
day Saints are taught by their leaders and their 
scriptures to seek after truth in every sphere. 

CES comprises the various educational pro¬ 
grams of the Church. Brigham young univer¬ 
sity, BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY—HAWAII CAM¬ 
PUS, RICKS COLLEGE, and LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
provide higher education balanced with religious 
instruction for students attending these Church- 
owned institutions. Seminaries offer weekday re¬ 
ligious instruction for high school students, and 
institutes offer similar instruction for college stu¬ 
dents attending non-LDS colleges and universi¬ 
ties. Exensive adult and continuing education pro¬ 
grams with headquarters at BYU provide 
educational opportunities for those not officially 
enrolled in the formal institutions. In addition, the 
Church maintains a few elementary and secondary 
schools in less developed nations. 

Educational Philosophy. Since the early 
days of the Church, leaders have placed a strong 
emphasis on education. The Prophet Joseph 
smith, in discussing the PURPOSE OF earth LIFE, 
consistently stressed learning. He said that one of 
the fundamental principles of Mormonism is to 
“receive truth let it come from where it may” 
(W/S, p. 229). Revelations given to Joseph Smith 
state that “the glory of God is intelligence” (D&C 
93:36) and that “whatever principle of intelligence 
we attain unto in this life, it will rise with us in the 
resurrection” (D&C 130:18). Other revelations fur¬ 
ther emphasize the importance of both religious 
and secular learning: 


Teach ye diligently and my grace shall attend you, 
that you may be instructed more perfectly ... in all 
things that pertain unto the kingdom of God, that 
are expedient for you to understand; of things both 
in heaven and in the earth, and under the earth; 
things which have been, things which are, things 
which must shortly come to pass; things which are 
at home, things which are abroad; the wars and the 
perplexities of the nations, and the judgments 
which are on the land; and a knowledge also of 
countries and of kingdoms [D&C 88:78-79]. 

Brigham YOUNG, the second president of the 
Church, advanced the same concept, teaching that 
“all wisdom, and all the arts and sciences in the 
world are from God, and are designed for the good 
of His people” (JD 12:147). These ideas and scrip¬ 
tures have become the foundation of the educa¬ 
tional philosophy of the Church (see EDUCATION: 
ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION). 

History of Early Educational Institutions. 
As the Saints moved to Ohio, Missouri, and Illi¬ 
nois, they established elementary and secondary 
schools in each settlement. Schools of the 
prophets were organized for adult leaders begin¬ 
ning in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1833. In 1840, a univer¬ 
sity was established in Nauvoo. During their trek 
to the Rocky Mountains the Saints conducted ele¬ 
mentary classes in the temporary camps. In the fall 
of 1847, just three months after the first company 
of pioneers arrived in the salt lake valley, 
schools were organized. Three years following, in 
1850, the UNIVERSITY OF DESERET was founded. 
(In 1892 the territorial legislature changed the 
name to the University of Utah.) 

Beginning in 1875, the Church established 
academies throughout the intermountain United 
States and some in Canada and Mexico to provide 
elementary and secondary secular and religious 
education. To coordinate the programs and growth 
of the academies, a General Church Board of Edu¬ 
cation was organized in 1888, consisting of selected 
Church leaders. Karl G. Maeser was named the 
first superintendent of Church schools, a position 
that later became the Commissioner of Church 
Education. By 1907 the Church Board of Educa¬ 
tion was responsible for the administration of some 
thirty-five academies. 

About 1890, with the increased availability of 
free public high schools, attendance at Church 
academies declined. Some closed their doors, and 
others were reorganized as junior colleges. By 
1931 only Juarez Academy in Mexico remained as 
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an academy. At that time the Church began trans¬ 
ferring its junior colleges to state governments. 
However, it retained Ricks College in Rexburg, 
Idaho, and Brigham Young Academy in Provo, 
Utah, which developed into Brigham Young 
University. 

As an increasing number of LDS youth began 
to attend public secondary schools, Church leaders 
recognized the need to provide a religious curricu¬ 
lum to complement regular secular studies. In 
1912 the Church began building seminaries on 
Church-owned property adjacent to public high 
schools, where students could take a daily class in 
religion. Some public districts released students 
for an hour for this purpose; other students at¬ 
tended early morning classes before school started. 
To facilitate the religious training of students at¬ 
tending non-LDS colleges and universities, the 
Church established institutes of religion adjacent 
to college campuses beginning in 1926. The suc¬ 
cess of seminaries and institutes resulted in the 
spread of these programs to many parts of the 
world. 

Organization. In 1989 the Church Board of 
Education decided to decentralize the administra¬ 
tion of all CES programs and the position of com¬ 
missioner was abolished. Direct administration of 
Brigham Young University, Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity—Hawaii Campus, Ricks College, and LDS 
Business College was taken over by the boards of 
trustees legally established for each institution. 
These boards all have the same membership as the 
Church Board of Education. They are comprised of 
the First Presidency and other General Authorities 
and officers of the Church as assigned, including 
specifically the presidents of the two women’s 
AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS. By virtue of their as¬ 
signments to each of these hoards, these officers 
serve each institution concurrently. Also, the oper¬ 
ation of seminaries, institutes of religion, religious 
education in adult and continuing education pro¬ 
grams, and the operation of elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools of the Church is guided by the gen¬ 
eral Church Board of Education. 

Church Schools, Seminaries, and Insti¬ 
tutes. Members of the Church are encouraged 
to take full advantage of public education opportu¬ 
nities where available. However, in some areas 
where there is a high concentration of members 
and few public education opportunities, the 
Church Board of Education has established ele¬ 


mentary, middle, or secondary schools in which 
both secular and religious instruction is offered. 
Some 9,300 students attend Church schools lo¬ 
cated in Mexico, Kiribati, Fiji, Tonga, Western 
Samoa, and New Zealand. While serving as Com¬ 
missioner of Church Education, Neal A. Maxwell 
explained the objectives of these schools: “Literacy 
and basic education are gospel needs. Without lit¬ 
eracy individuals are handicapped—spiritually, 
intellectually, physically, socially and economi¬ 
cally. Education is often not only the key to the 
individual member’s economic future, but also to 
his opportunities for self-realization, for full 
Church service and for contributing to the world 
around him—spiritually, politically, culturally and 
socially” (Annual Report, 1971). 

Where public education is readily available, 
CES offers seminary and institute programs to sup¬ 
plement secular education with religious teach¬ 
ings. During the 1988-1989 school year, 255,361 
high school students participated in seminary, con¬ 
stituting 55 percent of all eligible LDS youth. In¬ 
stitute enrollment was 125,534—54 percent of 
those eligible. Courses in seminaries and institutes 
center around the reading and study of the Old 
Testament, New Testament, Book of Mormon, 
Doctrine and Covenants and Church history, and 
Pearl of Great Price. The teachings of these 
courses emphasize the reality of a living God, the 
resurrected Christ, the visitation of heavenly be¬ 
ings in restoring the gospel and Church of Jesus 
Christ to Joseph Smith, the continuing nature of 
revelation, the teachings of living prophets, and 
the GIFTS OF the SPIRIT. Students in seminary 
and institute are taught that personal religious 
knowledge can be obtained by seeking individual 
revelation, living the principles taught by Christ, 
and witnessing the results of doing the will of God. 

The CES Salt Lake office is responsible for 
maintaining the quality of the curriculum and 
teaching staff’ of seminaries and institutes. Full¬ 
time teachers within the United States and Canada 
are required to have a bachelor’s degree and to 
participate in an intensive training course at BYU 
or at one of the approved institutes. The training 
procedure varies somewhat in areas outside the 
United States and Canada where there are fewer 
Church members. 
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CHURCH OF THE FIRSTBORN 

The church of the Firstborn is Christ’s heavenly 
church, and its members are exalted beings who 
gain an inheritance in the highest heaven of the 
celestial world and for whom the family continues 
in eternity. 

In the scriptures Jesus Christ is called the 
Firstborn. He was the first spirit child born of God 
the Father in the premortal existence and was in 
the beginning with God (John 1:1-5, 14). Christ 
also became the Firstborn from the dead, the first 
person resurrected, “that in all things he might 
have the preeminence” (Col. 1:18; Acts 26:23; 1 
Cor. 15:23; Rev. 1:5). Even as the first principles 
and ORDINANCES, including baptism in water and 
the reception of the Holy Ghost, constitute the 
gate into the earthly Church of Jesus Christ, so 
higher ordinances of the priesthood constitute the 
gate into the church of the Firstborn. To secure the 
blessings that pertain to the church of the First¬ 
born, one must obey the gospel from the heart, 
receive all of the ordinances that pertain to the 
house of the Lord, and be sealed by the holy 
SPIRIT OF PROMISE in the celestial kingdom of God 

(D&C 76:67, 71, 94; 77:11; 78:21; 88:1-5; TPJS, p. 
237). 


Revelations to the Prophet Joseph smith sup¬ 
plement those of the New Testament to indicate 
that the church of the Firstborn consists of those 
who have the inheritance of the Firstborn and be¬ 
come joint-heirs with Christ in receiving all that 
the Father has (Rom. 8:14-17; D&C 84:33-38; see 
HEIRS OF god). The Lord said, “If you keep my 
commandments you shall receive of his fulness, 
and be glorified in me as I am in the Father; . . . 
I ... am the Firstborn; . . . And all those who are 
begotten through me are partakers of the glory of 
the same, and are the church of the Firstborn” 
(D&C 93:20-22). The church of the Firstborn is 
the divine patriarchal order in its eternal form. 
Building the priesthood family order on this earth 
by receiving sealings in the temple is a preparation 
and foundation for this blessing in eternity (see 
GOSPEL OF ABRAHAM). 

When persons have proved themselves faith¬ 
ful in all things required by the Lord, it is their 
privilege to receive covenants and obligations that 
will enable them to be heirs of God as members of 
the church of the Firstborn. They are “sealed by 
the Holy Spirit of promise” and are those “into 
whose hands the Father has given all things” 
(D&C 76:51-55). They will be priests and priest¬ 
esses, kings and queens, receiving the Father’s 
glory, having the fulness of knowledge, wisdom, 
power, and dominion (D&C 76:56-62; cf. 107:19). 
At the second coming of Jesus Christ, the “general 
assembly of the church of the firstborn” will de¬ 
scend with him (fleb. 12:22-23; JST Gen. 9:23; 
D&C 76:54, 63). 
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direction of the Prophet Joseph smith. It is com¬ 
monly referred to as the Mormon Church because 
of its belief in the Book of Mormon, and members 
are often called Mormons or Latter-day Saints. 
Originally chartered with six members, the 
Church has grown into an international organiza¬ 
tion encompassing millions of members in many 
countries in the world. 

From 1830 until 1838, members of the 
Church referred to it as “The Church of the Latter- 
day Saints” or “The Church of Christ.” On April 
26, 1838, the official title of the Church was given 
by revelation: “For thus shall my church be called 
in the last days, even The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints” (D&C 115:4). 

Each phrase in this name is significant. “The 
Church of Jesus Christ” indicates that Jesus Christ 
stands at the head of the Church, and that his gos¬ 
pel, teachings, and divine authority constitute 
the fundamental basis of the Church. The term 
“Saints” is in accord with New Testament usage 
connoting a member of the covenant group (Acts 
9:13, 32, 41; Rom. 1:7; Phil. 1:1; see latter-day 
saints.) It has no direct relationship to the conno¬ 
tation of “saints” as used in Roman Catholic or Or¬ 
thodox traditions. The term “Latter-day” indicates 
that the Church was restored in the last era of 
human history prior to the second coming of Christ 
and also distinguishes today’s Church from the 
“Former-day” organization established by Christ 
during his mortal ministry in Palestine. The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a di¬ 
vinely restored embodiment of the original Church 
of Jesus Christ, and the appointed guardian of 
its doctrine, authority, and divine mission (see 
ORGANIZATION: CONTEMPORARY). 

The Church is the kingdom of God on the 
earth, a divinely established institution through 
which God accomplishes his purposes pertaining 
to the salvation of his children. President Spencer 
W. kimball suggested that the Church has three 
primary objectives to help people come unto 
Christ, sometimes identified as its three principal 
missions. The first is to proclaim the gospel to all 
mankind. The Church does this through a large 
missionary force, as well as through the efforts of 
individual Church members. The second mission 
is to perfect the Saints, which includes teaching 
them the gospel of Christ, administering the es¬ 
sential ordinances of salvation, and assisting 
them in a lifelong process of repentance, disciple- 
ship, and preparation for eternal life. The third 


mission of the Church is redeeming the dead, mak¬ 
ing it possible for generations of the deceased, who 
had no opportunity to accept the gospel in mortal¬ 
ity, to receive the truths and ordinances of salva¬ 
tion. This work is accomplished by proxy ordi¬ 
nances performed in the temples of the Church. It 
leads to Church encouragement of family history 
research. Later, Church Presidents may alter or 
add to these missions as directed or inspired by the 
Lord. 

The Church is also a society of believers to 
provide a framework for cooperative effort, mutual 
support, and temporal assistance as needed. The 
bonds of love among the Saints are a vital prerequi¬ 
site to the accomplishment of the Church’s pur¬ 
poses and are identified in the scriptures as one 
sign of the true church of God Qohn 13:35; see 
SIGNS OF the true church). Latter-day Saints 
regard themselves as the “covenant people” of the 
Lord, heirs to the ancient covenant between God 
and Abraham, and, by birth or adoption, members 
of the house of Israel. The Church is the instru¬ 
ment through which God is gathering the dis¬ 
persed tribes of Israel in the latter days in accord¬ 
ance with his promises to Abraham and other 
biblical PROPHETS. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints is distinguished from other Christian 


Go Ye Therefore and Teach All Nations, by Grant Rom¬ 
ney Clawson, after a work by Harry Anderson (1973, 
detail from a mural in the Church Office Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah). Jesus Christ is the head of the Church. 
Here he sends his disciples to go “and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 28:19). Courtesy 
Floyd Holdman. 
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One of the main functions of the Church is to proclaim 
the gospel. As of March 1991, about 44,000 full-time 
missionaries were teaching the gospel in 257 missions 
throughout the world. 

churches in several fundamental ways. Most of 
these differences stem from the Church’s essential 
belief in continuing revelation. Thus, Latter-day 
Saints accept the Holy Bible as the word of God, 
and also accept the Book of Mormon, Doctrine and 
Covenants, and Pearl of Great Price as scripture 
and as standard works. They accept the calling of 
modern prophets and APOSTLES, beginning with 
Joseph Smith, and continuing to the present. LDS 
doctrines regarding the nature of the Godhead, the 
plan of salvation, vitality of priesthood authority, 
and the interpretation of scriptural prophecies also 
differ in various ways from those of the Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, or Protestant branches of 
Christianity. Latter-day Saints emphasize religious 
freedom and tolerance. The Church does not typi¬ 
cally participate in formal ecumenical activities; 
however, it is committed to cooperate with other 
religious, civic, and educational organizations in 
advancing common moral and social purposes (see 
INTERFAITH RELATIONS). 

The Church is governed by priesthood au¬ 
thority. The term “priesthood” among Latter-day 
Saints refers not only to the body of men who hold 
ecclesiastical offices in the Church, but also to the 
actual authority or power given them by ordination 
to the priesthood. There are two divisions within 
the priesthood, a lesser or Aaronic Priesthood, and 
a higher priesthood or Melchizedek Priesthood. 
All worthy male members of the Church from age 


twelve onward are ordained to the priesthood, nor¬ 
mally holding offices within the Aaronic Priesthood 
from ages 12 to 18, and offices in the Melchizedek 
Priesthood thereafter. Offices in the Aaronic 
Priesthood include: deacon, teacher, priest, 
and bishop. The Melchizedek Priesthood offices 
are ELDER, HIGH PRIEST, PATRIARCH, SEVENTY, 
and apostle. 

The Church sees itself as organized after the 
basic pattern of the first century Church of Christ 
and in accordance with a series of revelations to 
Joseph Smith (D&C 20 and 107; A of F 6). Succes¬ 
sive Presidents of the Church have refined the or¬ 
ganization to meet changing needs and demands of 
an expanding international organization but have 
not altered the fundamental structure of the 
Church as it was first organized. The Church is 
presided over by a president, who generally has 
two counselors; together with him, they constitute 
the First Presidency of the Church. 

A second governing body, the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, consists of twelve men 
called to be “special witnesses of the name of 
Christ in all the world” (D&C 107:23). The Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve collectively holds in latent form 
the same priesthood authority as the President of 
the Church, and in the event of his death is the 
body that governs the Church and installs a new 
president. Members of the First Presidency and 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles are regarded 
and sustained by vote of Latter-day Saints as 
PROPHETS, SEERS, AND REVELATORS, receiving 
direct revelation from Jesus Christ. These breth¬ 
ren are assisted by members of the quorums of the 
Seventy and the Presiding Bishopric. 

The quorums of the Seventy, each consisting 
of up to seventy men, have special responsibility 
for missionary work and also supervise Church ac¬ 
tivities in geographic areas under the direction of 
the Twelve. The Presiding Bishopric is responsible 
for the temporal affairs of the Church, including 
finances, records, buildings, and administration of 
the Church welfare services program. All these 
men are designated by Latter-day Saints as Gen¬ 
eral Authorities because their authority extends 
over the entire Church. The headquarters and 
central administrative offices of the Church are lo¬ 
cated in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The President of the Church receives revela¬ 
tion from God that relates to the whole Church, 
but all leaders and members are entitled to divine 
inspiration within the scope of their responsibili- 
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ties and regarding their personal lives. Such reve¬ 
lation helps bring unity and common purpose to 
the Church, making it like a living organism, the 
“body of Christ” (1 Cor. 12:12-28; Col. 1:18). 

General Authorities preside over the Church 
throughout the world, overseeing those who ad¬ 
minister geographical units known as wards, 
stakes, regions, and areas. A stake is a cluster of 
wards, a region is a group of stakes, and an area is 
a group of regions. A ward is a congregation of 
Saints, usually numbering between 200 and 600 
members. Wards are usually organized according 
to geographical boundaries, and all members living 
within those boundaries belong to the same ward. 
A ward is led by a bishop who serves usually about 
five years and is called from among the member¬ 
ship of the congregation; under the direction of the 
bishop, the ward is usually staffed entirely by its 
own members. Several wards together, usually no 
more than ten, constitute a stake, led by a stake 
president, also called from among the members of 
the stake. The term “stake” was given by revela¬ 
tion (D&C 101:21) and is linked to Old Testament 
imagery of Zion as a great tent upheld by length¬ 
ened cords and stakes (Isa. 33:20; 54:2). In areas 
where Church population is too small for wards 
and stakes to be formed, it is administered through 
missions, districts, and branches. While the main 
function of missions is to proclaim the gospel, in 
some areas of the world they also administer 
smaller units of the Church known as districts, 
which are made up of branches, usually consisting 
of fewer than 200 members. Branches can also 
exist under stakes if the units are too small to con¬ 
stitute a ward. 

Within the wards and branches of the Church, 
there are specialized auxiliary organizations in¬ 
tended to meet specific needs of groups within the 
Church. They provide important support to the 
quorums of the priesthood. The largest of these is 
the Relief Society, the women’s organization estab¬ 
lished in 1842 under the direction of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. It provides cultural, social, and spir¬ 
itual enrichment to the women of the Church and 
also renders compassionate service to families in 
need, hence the name Relief Society. 

Other auxiliaries of the Church are the Pri¬ 
mary, responsible for the instruction of children 
under the age of twelve; the Young Men organiza¬ 
tion, for young men between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen; the Young Women organization, for 
young women of the same age group; and the Sun¬ 


day School organization, which administers Sun¬ 
day instruction in gospel doctrine to youth and 
adults. 

Local officers and teachers throughout the 
Church receive no financial compensation. Formal 
training is not required for holding positions in the 
Church, nor is there a ministerial career track of 
any kind {see lay participation and leader¬ 
ship). An individual receives a calling, like a for¬ 
mal invitation, to serve in a specific position by 
Church authorities responsible for that unit of the 
Church; such callings are believed to be made 
under divine inspiration. 

Regular worship services in the Church are 
conducted in individual wards. Members of the 
ward meet together each Sunday for a general wor¬ 
ship service known as sacrament meeting. The 
sacrament, or the Lord’s Supper, is administered, 
ward business is conducted, hymns are sung, and 
members of the congregation give inspirational 
talks on gospel subjects. Members also meet each 
Sunday in smaller priesthood or auxiliary groups. 
In all, formal Sunday meetings may last up to three 
hours. Latter-day Saint communities are involved 
in an entire way of life, and a typical family is likely 
to spend many hours each week in Church-related 
activities, meetings, and service {see meetings, 
major church). Regular conferences —ward, 
stake, regional, area, and general—provide conti¬ 
nuity and association with the larger community of 
the Church. 



The twenty-eight-story Church Office Building in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, shown here in an aerial view from the 
southeast, at the time it was dedicated on July 24, 1975. 
The maps of the world, in relief on the building, signify 
this as the world headquarters of the Church. 





































The Washington Temple was dedicated in 1974. As of 1990, there were forty-four temples, 
where Church members participate in ordinances necessary for their own exaltation and for 
the salvation and exaltation of others who have died without these ordinances. 


Latter-day Saints regard the family as the 
basic unit of the Church, and of society, and em¬ 
phasize the sanctity of marriage and the impor¬ 
tance of family ties. Mormons believe that mar¬ 
riage and family relationships can continue beyond 
this life into the eternities, that men and women 
are equal in the sight of God, and that the blessings 
of the gospel revolve around the family. 

Observers in the past may have regarded the 
Church as largely a western U.S. phenomenon, or 
at least as an American church. However, as of 
1990, nearly 40 percent of the members lived out¬ 
side the United States. Church growth interna¬ 
tionally has been rapid since the end of World War 
II, especially in Latin America, the South Pacific, 
Australia, and parts of Asia and Africa. This growth 
has been perhaps the greatest challenge facing the 
Church in recent decades. By the end of 1990, 
nearly 50,000 members were serving as missionar¬ 
ies for one to three years, the majority outside the 
United States. This missionary corps, becoming 
skilled in many languages, imparts a cosmopolitan 
dimension to the contemporary Church. 


To the Prophet Joseph Smith, the Lord de¬ 
scribed The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints as “the only true and living church upon the 
face of the whole earth, with which I, the Lord, am 
well pleased” (D&C 1:30). 

BRUCE DOUGLAS PORTER 


CHURCH NEWS 

The Church News is a weekly supplement to the 
daily Deseret News of Salt Lake City, Utah. It re¬ 
ports the worldwide happenings of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Coverage includes official Church announce¬ 
ments, appointments, conferences, and activities. 
Regular features are: Messages of Inspiration, 
Church News Viewpoint, LDS Calendar, current 
gospel study information, Mormon Forum on 
timely topics, and This Week in Church History. A 
staff of reporter-photographers travels worldwide 
to report on Church events and people. They are 
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Saints as “the only true and living church upon the 
face of the whole earth, with which I, the Lord, am 
well pleased” (D&C 1:30). 
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CHURCH NEWS 

The Church News is a weekly supplement to the 
daily Deseret News of Salt Lake City, Utah. It re¬ 
ports the worldwide happenings of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Coverage includes official Church announce¬ 
ments, appointments, conferences, and activities. 
Regular features are: Messages of Inspiration, 
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staff of reporter-photographers travels worldwide 
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aided by an international corps of Church News 
correspondents. 

The aim of the Church News is to inform read¬ 
ers of happenings in the Church by publishing well- 
edited stories, colorful graphics and photographs, 
and attractive displays in a readable format. 

News of the Church had been covered previ¬ 
ously in the regular issues of the Deseret News 
from 1850 to April 1931, when a separate Saturday 
“Church Section” appeared. It proved popular and 
the name was changed to Church News in 1943. 
The Church News is circulated as part of the 
Deseret News in home delivery areas and mailed 
separately to subscribers elsewhere. 

“j” MALAN HESLOP 


CHURCH AND STATE 

Latter-day Saints believe that the separation of 
church and state is essential in modern societies 
prior to the Millennium. LDS scriptures teach that 
civic laws should not interfere with religious prac¬ 
tices, nor should religious institutions manipulate 
governments to their advantage. Many LDS teach¬ 
ings emphasize the role of governments in preserv¬ 
ing individual freedom of conscience. The Church 
is active in countries with various types of govern¬ 
ments and encourages its members to be involved 
in civic affairs and to honor the laws of the land (see 
civic duties). LDS practice tended to be more 
integrationist and theocratic in the isolated early 
Utah period and has been more separationist in the 
twentieth century. 

Discourse within the Church on issues of 
church and state proceeds on at least two planes: 
(1) in discussions of historical and contemporary 
church-state relations, and (2) in discussions of 
ideal settings, such as will exist in the Millennium, 
when “Christ will reign personally upon the earth” 
(A of F 10), or in the celestial kingdom. 

The principles of free agency and freedom of 
conscience, which are fundamental to LDS 
church-state theory, are consistent on both planes 
of discourse. However, the institutional implica¬ 
tions of these principles are different in the two 
settings. In the present world, where believers are 
subject to the imperfections of human govern¬ 
ment, separation of church and state is vital to the 
protection of religious liberty. On the ideal plane, 
in contrast. Latter-day Saints anticipate more inte¬ 


grated theocratic, or what Joseph smith called 
“theodemocratic” institutions (TirS 5 [Apr. 15, 
1844]:510), both because of the inherent legiti¬ 
macy of divine rule and because the participants in 
millennial or celestial societies willingly accept 
such rule. Nevertheless, LDS prophets have con¬ 
sistently taught that even in the millennial society 
freedom of conscience will be respected. For ex¬ 
ample, Brigham YOUNG stated, “In the Millen¬ 
nium men will have the privilege of their own be¬ 
lief” (JD 12:274; cf. DS 3:63-64). The Church does 
not advocate theocracy for the premillennial 
world. It instructs members to “be subject to the 
powers that be, until he reigns whose right it is to 
reign” (D&C 58:22)—that is, until Christ comes. 

In the meantime, several principles apply. As 
noted above, the fundamental assumption is that 
human beings have free agency and a number of 
inherent human rights, most notably “the free ex¬ 
ercise of conscience” (D&C 134:2). The Church 
declares, “We believe that religion is instituted of 
God; and that men are amenable ... to him only, 
for the exercise of it, unless their religious opinions 
prompt them to infringe upon the rights and liber¬ 
ties of others; . . . that the civil magistrate should 
restrain crime, hut never control conscience; 
should punish guilt, hut never suppress the free¬ 
dom of the soul” (D&C 134:4). This recognition of 
freedom of conscience includes a commitment to 
toleration, as is emphasized in the Church’s elev¬ 
enth Article of Faith: “We claim the privilege of 
worshiping Almighty God according to the dictates 
of our own conscience, and allow all men the same 
privilege, let them worship how, where, or what 
they may.” 

A corollary of freedom of conscience is that 
human law does not have the right “to interfere in 
prescribing rules of worship to bind the con¬ 
sciences of men, nor dictate forms for public or 
private devotion” (D&C 134:4). This principle of 
nonintervention by the state in religious affairs is 
understood to proscribe not only interference with 
individual practice but also interference with the 
autonomy of the Church as an institution pursuing 
its religious mission. The position of the Church in 
this regard was vindicated in the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Corporation of the Presiding Bishop of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints et 
al. v. Amos et al. (483 U.S. 327 [1987]) and is con¬ 
sistent with international understanding of reli¬ 
gious liberty (e.g., Principle 16 of the Concluding 
Document of the Vienna Meeting of the Confer- 
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ence on Security and Co-operation in Europe 
[1989]). Consistent with this position, the Church 
believes in maintaining strict independence for it¬ 
self and affiliated institutions, such as Church- 
sponsored schools and universities, and accord¬ 
ingly does not accept direct aid or subsidies from 
governmental sources because of the actual or po¬ 
tential regulatory interference this might entail. 

The Church is also committed to separation of 
church and state from the religious side. “We do 
not believe it just to mingle religious influence 
with civil government, whereby one religious soci¬ 
ety is fostered and another proscribed in its spiri¬ 
tual privileges, and the individual rights of its 
members, as citizens, denied” (D&C 134:9). This 
does not mean that the Church is precluded from 
taking a stand on moral or other issues when it is 
religiously motivated to do so or that religious val¬ 
ues must be pushed to the margin of public life; 
nor does it mean that the Church cannot have indi¬ 
rect influence on the state as a result of the 
Church’s efforts to teach religious principles and to 
make positive contributions in its members’ lives. 
It does mean that it is inappropriate for a religious 
organization to manipulate the machinery of secu¬ 
lar power to procure advantages for itself or disad¬ 
vantages for others. 

The Church is not viewed as a worldly organi¬ 
zation. It avails itself of legal structures, such as 
corporate or other organizational entities available 
to it in various countries, to arrange its temporal 
affairs, and it complies with all legal requirements 
this may entail, but it is not dependent for its spiri¬ 
tual authority on any worldly institution. Latter- 
day Saints believe that their Church is established 
and guided by God through a prophet and apostles 
who hold the keys and priesthood authority 
needed to teach gospel truths and to officiate in the 
ordinances necessary for salvation and exaltation. 

The Church teaches the importance of gov¬ 
ernment and encourages its members to obey the 
law of the land wherever they live. Human govern¬ 
ments and laws are admittedly imperfect, but they 
play an important role in preserving order and pro¬ 
viding stable contexts within which individuals can 
seek truth and strive to live in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience. Governmental leaders are 
accountable to God “for their acts . . . both in mak¬ 
ing laws and administering them, for the good and 
safety of society” (D&C 134:1; cf. 124:49-50). 

Implementation of the foregoing principles in 
history has moved through a number of phases. In 
the earliest phase, the Church was essentially a 


small, persecuted religious group seeking religious 
liberty and a place to settle, first in western New 
York and then in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois. Dur¬ 
ing much of this period, the Church relied heavily 
on its own organization to manage its social struc¬ 
ture. The NAUVOO CHARTER permitted some over¬ 
lap of church and state. Toward the end of the Nau- 
voo period, Joseph Smith organized the council 
OF FIFTY, which was intended to provide a poten¬ 
tial framework within which Christ’s millennial 
reign could be organized. 

During the mid-nineteenth-century exodus 
from Nauvoo to the Great Basin, social, political, 
and economic organization was managed by the 
Church, since no other effective organization was 
available. Church leaders worked to establish sep¬ 
arate governmental institutions, first in the form of 
a state of DESERET, then in the Territory of Utah, 
and in continuing efforts to secure Utah’s state¬ 
hood. During much of the nineteenth century, 
however, the federal government in particular was 
a hostile rather than a neutral force in the commu¬ 
nity. This reinforced the tendency for the Church 
to manage society through its own channels. 
Dreams of building Zion also contributed to tend¬ 
encies to work through the Church. 

After the manifesto officially ended plural 
marriage in 1890 and Utah attained statehood in 
1896, tension between the Church and state insti¬ 
tutions gradually abated and reciprocal trust grew. 
During the twentieth century, therefore, the 
Church has pursued a more consistently separ- 
ationist policy and has been free to emphasize its 
primarily spiritual mission. The Church is now es¬ 
tablished in well over 100 countries, and this inter¬ 
nationalization has further reinforced the idea that 
the essential mission of the Church can be accom¬ 
plished within a wide range of legal and political 
systems as long as there is sufficient separation of 
church and state to afford effective protection for 
religious liberty. Church teachings reinforce a con¬ 
stellation of values in its members that most gov¬ 
ernments welcome: family stability, honesty, hard 
work, avoidance of drug dependency, loyalty to 
country, and obedience to law. The result is that 
while the Church contributes to religious plural¬ 
ism wherever it is found, it simultaneously contrib¬ 
utes to social stability and the improvement of di¬ 
verse societies. 

[See also Civic Duties; Constitutional Law; 

Legal and Judicial History; Politics: Political 

History; Politics: Political Teachings.] 
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CHURCH IN THE WORLD 

[Since it was organized with six members in Fayette, 
New York, in 1830, The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints has spread throughout the United 
States and to many countries of the world. The history 
and developinent of the Church in the United States are 
discussed in six major articles found under the heading 
History of the Church. The history and development of 
the Church outside the United States are discussed in 
different articles under the headings Africa; Asia, East; 
Asia, South and Southeast; Australia; British Isles; Can¬ 
ada; Europe; Hawaii; Mexico and Central America; Mid¬ 
dle East; New Zealand; Oceania; Scandinavia; South 
America; and West Indies. ] 


CIRCUMCISION 

Circumcision (Gen. 17:9-14) was the sign of the 
covenant Abram made with God (Gen. 17:10), in 
token of which his name was changed to Abraham 
(Gen. 17:5; cf. Luke 1:59, 2:21). Joseph smith’s 
translation of the Bible indicates that the perfor¬ 
mance of circumcision on the eighth day after birth 
symbolized “that children are not accountable be¬ 
fore me until they are eight years old” (JST Gen. 
17:4-20; cf. D&C 68:25; 74:1-7). The rite is at¬ 
tested in the intertestamental period (1 Macc. 
1:15, 60-61; 2 Macc. 6:10) and is still observed in 
Judaism and Islam. Circumcision as a necessity for 
salvation became a major controversy in early 
Christianity (Acts 10:45; 11:2; 15:1-31), since it 
had become associated with the law of Moses. 

The Book of Mormon seems to imply the con¬ 
tinuing practice of circumcision among its peoples 
from about 600 b.C. They “were strict in observing 
the ordinances of God, according to the law of 


Moses” (e.g., Alma 30:3), apparently including the 
practice of circumcision. Near the end of Nephite 
history the Lord revealed to the prophet Mormon 
that “the law of circumcision is done away in me” 
(Moro. 8:8). 

In modern times, Joseph Smith affirmed the 
perpetuity of the Abrahamic covenant and de¬ 
fended the integrity of Judaism. Today, however, if 
Latter-day Saint males are circumcised, it is for 
cleanliness and health, not religious, reasons. 
From the beginning of the modern Church, the 
emphasis has been on circumcision of heart (cf. 
Deut. 10:16; 30:6; Jer. 4:4; Ezek. 44:9). Such a 
heart is taken as a sign or token of one’s covenants 
with Christ. This may be the understanding of 
“broken heart and contrite spirit” among Book of 
Mormon prophets (2 Ne. 2:7; 3 Ne. 12:19; Moro. 
6:2) and in modern revelation (e.g., D&C 59:8). 

GORDON C. THOMASSON 


CITY PLANNING 

For Latter-day Saints, city planning began with 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, who emphasized the 
advantages of living in compact communities 
rather than on isolated farms. Many of his ideas 
were adopted in modified form in LDS settlements 
in Missouri, Illinois, and the Great Basin of the 
American West. These communities always pro¬ 
vided opportunities for education, cooperation, 
fine arts, and worship. 

Joseph Smith’s ideas about city planning are 
contained in a document known as the City of Zion 
plan, which he prepared in 1833. The characteris¬ 
tics of this Zion plan include a regular grid pattern 
with square blocks, wide streets (132 feet), alter¬ 
nating half-acre lots so that houses face alternate 
streets on each block, uniform brick or stone con¬ 
struction, homes set back 25 feet from the street, 
frontyard landscaping, gardens in the backyard, 
the location of farms outside of town, and the des¬ 
ignation of central blocks as a site for temples, 
schools, and other public buildings. 

Though Joseph Smith did not identify the 
sources behind the plan, perhaps he was influ¬ 
enced by the biblical pattern of Moses arranging 
the tribes around the tabernacle (Num. 2), as well 
as by towns in his own experience. Clearly his goal 
was to design communities that enhanced the co¬ 
operation and religious unity envisioned in the 
revelations about Zion. 
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schools, and other public buildings. 

Though Joseph Smith did not identify the 
sources behind the plan, perhaps he was influ¬ 
enced by the biblical pattern of Moses arranging 
the tribes around the tabernacle (Num. 2), as well 
as by towns in his own experience. Clearly his goal 
was to design communities that enhanced the co¬ 
operation and religious unity envisioned in the 
revelations about Zion. 
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CHURCH IN THE WORLD 

[Since it was organized with six members in Fayette, 
New York, in 1830, The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints has spread throughout the United 
States and to many countries of the world. The history 
and developinent of the Church in the United States are 
discussed in six major articles found under the heading 
History of the Church. The history and development of 
the Church outside the United States are discussed in 
different articles under the headings Africa; Asia, East; 
Asia, South and Southeast; Australia; British Isles; Can¬ 
ada; Europe; Hawaii; Mexico and Central America; Mid¬ 
dle East; New Zealand; Oceania; Scandinavia; South 
America; and West Indies. ] 


CIRCUMCISION 

Circumcision (Gen. 17:9-14) was the sign of the 
covenant Abram made with God (Gen. 17:10), in 
token of which his name was changed to Abraham 
(Gen. 17:5; cf. Luke 1:59, 2:21). Joseph smith’s 
translation of the Bible indicates that the perfor¬ 
mance of circumcision on the eighth day after birth 
symbolized “that children are not accountable be¬ 
fore me until they are eight years old” (JST Gen. 
17:4-20; cf. D&C 68:25; 74:1-7). The rite is at¬ 
tested in the intertestamental period (1 Macc. 
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the ordinances of God, according to the law of 


Moses” (e.g., Alma 30:3), apparently including the 
practice of circumcision. Near the end of Nephite 
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“broken heart and contrite spirit” among Book of 
Mormon prophets (2 Ne. 2:7; 3 Ne. 12:19; Moro. 
6:2) and in modern revelation (e.g., D&C 59:8). 

GORDON C. THOMASSON 


CITY PLANNING 

For Latter-day Saints, city planning began with 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, who emphasized the 
advantages of living in compact communities 
rather than on isolated farms. Many of his ideas 
were adopted in modified form in LDS settlements 
in Missouri, Illinois, and the Great Basin of the 
American West. These communities always pro¬ 
vided opportunities for education, cooperation, 
fine arts, and worship. 

Joseph Smith’s ideas about city planning are 
contained in a document known as the City of Zion 
plan, which he prepared in 1833. The characteris¬ 
tics of this Zion plan include a regular grid pattern 
with square blocks, wide streets (132 feet), alter¬ 
nating half-acre lots so that houses face alternate 
streets on each block, uniform brick or stone con¬ 
struction, homes set back 25 feet from the street, 
frontyard landscaping, gardens in the backyard, 
the location of farms outside of town, and the des¬ 
ignation of central blocks as a site for temples, 
schools, and other public buildings. 

Though Joseph Smith did not identify the 
sources behind the plan, perhaps he was influ¬ 
enced by the biblical pattern of Moses arranging 
the tribes around the tabernacle (Num. 2), as well 
as by towns in his own experience. Clearly his goal 
was to design communities that enhanced the co¬ 
operation and religious unity envisioned in the 
revelations about Zion. 
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LDS portions of KIRTLAND, OHIO, which was 
surveyed shortly after this plan was presented, fol¬ 
lowed it closely. Other cities influenced by Joseph 
Smith were somewhat different. The Saints at Far 
West, Missouri (1836-1839), surveyed their city 
into square blocks of four acres with only four one- 
acre lots on each. Four 132-feet-wide streets 
bounded a central square, but other streets were 
narrower. Nauvoo, Illinois (1839-1846), was simi¬ 
lar to Far West, but only the two main streets were 
wider than 50 feet. 

Immediately after the pioneers arrived in the 
Salt Lake Valley in 1847, President Brigham 
young issued instructions for establishing Salt 
Lake City. His plan reflected elements of the City 
of Zion plan, with blocks the same size, but instead 
of twenty half-acre lots in each block, each con¬ 
tained eight lots, 1.25 acres in size. As in Joseph 



The original plat of Independence, Missouri, on paper. 
Designed by Joseph Smith, 1833. Using variations of this 
pattern, each town that was established by the Latter- 
day Saints was laid out in rectangular plots of land in 
town blocks allotted for residences and farms. 


Smith’s plan, all streets were 132 feet wide and the 
houses on each block faced alternate streets, with 
each set 20 feet back from the sidewalk. The most 
important difference was that the lots were much 
larger. Each city lot became a minifarm with ani¬ 
mals, barns, and gardens. The rapid influx of set¬ 
tlers into Salt Lake City led to the early subdivi¬ 
sion of the large lots. 

Other settlements (see colonization) fol¬ 
lowed the same general pattern as Salt Lake City, 
but the actual lot, block, and street sizes varied 
from community to community. While most com¬ 
munities adhered to the rigid grid pattern oriented 
to the cardinal directions, street widths ranged 
from 66 to 172 feet, block sizes from four to ten 
acres, and lot sizes from one-half to more than one 
acre. Though differing in details, Mormon towns 
were characterized by large lots, wide streets, and 
large blocks, features that still distinguish these 
communities of America’s Intermountain West. 
This expansive pattern later enhanced urbaniza¬ 
tion, providing space for four lanes of traffic and for 
large-scale downtown development. 

The emphasis on large scale has also created a 
distinctive landscape in the small Mormon agricul¬ 
tural communities of the Intermountain West. Typ¬ 
ically, the wide streets have only a narrow two-lane 
strip of pavement, flanked by twenty- to thirty-foot 
unimproved shoulders of weeds or gravel. Most 
residents of these villages use the large lots only for 
small gardens; barns, corrals, and outbuildings of 
the nineteenth century often remain as landscape 
relics. Where population growth has led to subdi¬ 
vision of the street frontage of the large lots, the 
center of the blocks has often remained open. The 
interior of these large blocks may be devoted to 
household gardens or simply allowed to remain 
vacant until land prices justify higher density 
apartment buildings or other uses for the space. 

City planning in the Mormon culture region 
incorporates the experiences of the Mormons in 
their migration across the American frontier. Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s plan combined his New England vil¬ 
lage background with the rectangular blocks and 
lots typical of Philadelphia. Brigham Young 
adopted this rectangular pattern and added to it an 
emphasis on subsistence agriculture, which led to 
large blocks and lots for minifarms within the com¬ 
munity. Joseph Smith’s requirement to build of 
brick or stone was paralleled by Brigham Young’s 
encouragement to build of adobe (unfired clay 
bricks). Old Mormon villages are currently domi- 
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nated by adobe, brick, and stone homes, and even 
the modern suburbs in Mormon communities have 
a high concentration of brick construction. The 
large scale of both Joseph Smith’s and Brigham 
Young’s visions of the ideal city and the emphasis 
on uniform setback, landscaping, and brick or 
stone construction combine to make the Mormon 
village a distinctive pattern of city planning in 
America. 
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CIVIC DUTIES 

Latter-day Saint teachings emphasize many as¬ 
pects of civic duty, including responsible self- 
government; an informed, public-spirited citi¬ 
zenry; and obedience to LAW. LDS scriptures and 
leaders also encourage activity in organizations 
that build and maintain community life, making 
oneself available for public and military service, 
and avoidance of government welfare dependency. 
LDS teaching stresses EDUCATION and a healthy 
lifestyle, both of which contribute to a strong citi¬ 
zenry (see word of wisdom). 

In September 1968 the First Presidency 
urged members “to do their civic duty and to as¬ 
sume their responsibilities as individual citizens in 
seeking solutions to the problems which beset our 
cities and communities” (see PROCLAMATIONS OF 
first presidency). Members are obligated to re¬ 
spect governmental authority. The twelfth Article 
of Faith states, “We believe in being subject to 
kings, presidents, rulers, and magistrates, in obey¬ 
ing, honoring, and sustaining the law.” This com¬ 
mitment to good citizenship is further elucidated 
in scripture: “We believe that all men are bound to 
sustain and uphold the respective governments in 
which they reside, while protected in their inher¬ 
ent and inalienable rights by the laws of such gov¬ 
ernments; and that sedition and rebellion are un¬ 
becoming every citizen thus protected” (D&C 
134:5). 


LDS emphasis on civic duty stems from 
Christian commitment to community service and 
individual freedom. The constitution of the 
united states, which also promotes these values, 
was established by God through “wise men” for 
the “protection of all flesh” (D&C 101:77-80). 
Latter-day Saints are to strive to elect “honest” and 
“wise” leaders who will support constitutional free¬ 
doms, particularly freedom of religion (D&C 
98:10). The Christian tradition of civic virtue that 
underlay the American founding has been docu¬ 
mented by LDS scholars (Vetterli and Bryner). 
Latter-day Saints tend to take seriously their re¬ 
sponsibility to participate in the political process. 
Since World War II, Utah has been the state with 
the highest percentage of eligible voters who do in 
fact vote in presidential elections (72 percent). 
Latter-day Saints are also strongly encouraged to 
be patriotic and share in the responsibility of de¬ 
fending their homelands through military service, 
if necessary, wherever they might live (“First Pres¬ 
idency Statement,” Church News, May 24, 1969, 

p. 12). 

Latter-day Saint women were involved in 
public life long before women in other parts of the 
United States. They have always voted in Church 
congregations. The University of Deseret, founded 
in Salt Lake City in 1850, was the first coeduca¬ 
tional university west of the Mississippi. H. H. 
Bancroft’s History of Utah reported that women 
voted in the provisional government before territo¬ 
rial status in 1850 (p. 272, San Francisco, 1890). 
The first documented women voters in modern 
times were in Salt Lake City on February 14, 1870. 
Mary W. Chamberlain was elected mayor of 
Kanab, Utah, with an all-female town board, in 
1912. The first woman state senator elected in the 
United States (Dr. Mattie Hughes Paul Cannon, 
1896) and the first woman elected to the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate who was neither the wife nor the daughter of a 
politician (Paula Hawkins, Florida, 1980) were 
Latter-day Saints. 

The Church encourages its members to make 
themselves available for public office, and many 
have responded. Latter-day Saints have served as 
governors of such states as California (Culbert 
Olson and Goodwin Knight) and Michigan (George 
Romney). In 1952 two Latter-day Saints were serv¬ 
ing in the U.S. House of Representatives and two 
in the U.S. Senate. In 1991 there were nine LDS 
representatives and one nonvoting territorial dele¬ 
gate in the House and three Latter-day Saints in 
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the Senate. There have been five LDS cabinet 
members (Ezra Taft benson, Agriculture; Stewart 
L. Udall, Interior; George W. Romney, Housing 
and Urban Development; David M. Kennedy, 
Treasury; and Terrell H. Bell, Education). Latter- 
day Saints have served as both domestic and na¬ 
tional security advisers in the Bush administration. 
Prior to 1952, no Latter-day Saint had served as a 
federal judge. Since then, eleven have been ap¬ 
pointed to federal district courts and four to ap¬ 
peals courts. 

Church members are encouraged to help 
their communities through VOLUNTEERISM . The 
LDS Church is one of the most active sponsors of 
the SCOUTING movement in the United States. 
Concern for the international community was evi¬ 
dent when members fasted in 1985 and contrib¬ 
uted nearly $11 million for Ethiopian and other 
famine relief and agricultural development for dis¬ 
tribution largely through other agencies (see 
HUMANITARIAN SERVICE). 

In times of increasing dependence on govern¬ 
ment programs and assistance, Latter-day Saints as 
a group consciously try to live in such a way as to 
reduce their burden on government. Their life¬ 
style, teachings, and youth programs are often 
cited as explanations for low rates of crime, drug 
abuse, alcoholism, illness, and unemployment in 
the areas where they live. Through these and other 
means, they invest in, and promote, education, 
moral behavior, and leadership—and with some 
success. For example, medical studies now docu¬ 
ment the healthiness of the Mormon lifestyle (USA 
Today, Dec. 6, 1989, p. 1), which presumably con¬ 
tributes to a stronger and less dependent citizenry. 
LDS social services and employment and wel¬ 
fare programs save governments millions of dollars 
annually. The predominantly LDS state of Utah 
regularly ranks first in the proportion of high 
school graduates who take advanced placement 
courses. Fortune magazine ranked metropolitan 
Salt Lake City first in the availability of intelligent, 
enthusiastic, and loyal workers (Oct. 22, 1990, p. 
49), and Financial World ranked Utah the second 
best-governed state (Apr. 17, 1990, p. 31). 

[See also Politics: Political Teachings; Politics: 

Contemporary; United States of America.] 
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CIVIL RIGPITS 

Civil rights are legal guarantees designed to pro¬ 
tect persons from arbitrary or discriminatory treat¬ 
ment. Common examples are those protecting 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of 
assembly, the right to due process of law, the right 
to vote, the right to equal protection of the law, 
and safeguards for persons accused of crime, such 
as the right against self-incrimination, the right to 
confront one’s accuser, the right to a jury trial, the 
right to counsel, and the right to a speedy trial. 
These and other rights are declared in the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States of America and in the 
constitutions of many other countries (see 
constitutional law). Civil rights are found in 
statutes as well as in constitutions and may pro¬ 
vide, for example, detailed guarantees against pub¬ 
lic and private discrimination on the basis of such 
characteristics as race, gender, age, and religion. 
Civil rights issues arise when people disagree 
about the rights that are, or ought to be, guaran¬ 
teed by law. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints and its members have an obvious interest in 
securing their own rights. Beyond this, several 
strands of doctrine and belief—sometimes com¬ 
peting—shape the views ol members and leaders 
regarding civil rights in general. The principle of 
free AGENCY seems most compatible with a legal 
system guaranteeing wide latitude for individual 
choice and decision. With respect to religious lib¬ 
erties, agency is reinforced by individual and insti¬ 
tutional interests in freedom from governmental 
restraint. In the united states of America, 
commitment to individual rights is further rein¬ 
forced by allegiance to the personal liberties guar¬ 
anteed by the U.S. Constitution, which Latter-day 
Saints regard as an inspired document. On the 
other hand, the Church teaches its members to 
obey properly constituted governmental authority 
(D&C 134:5; 98:6; A of F 12), which may lead to 
accommodation and submission when core reli¬ 
gious interests are not threatened. In addition, 
Church teachings on moral questions sometimes 
predispose members, as well as the institutional 
Church, to take positions on political issues 
(abortion, for example) that run counter to the 
rights claimed by others. As a result, the position 
of the Church and its members toward current 
civil rights issues is complex. 

A Church statement of belief regarding gov¬ 
ernment, adopted in 1835, singled out “free exer- 
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cise of conscience, the right and control of prop¬ 
erty, and the protection of life” as rights essential 
to the peace of society (D&C 134:2; see politics: 
political teachings). This 1835 statement re¬ 
peatedly stressed the importance of religious 
freedom, and the Church and its members have 
sometimes found it necessary to take legal action to 
vindicate free exercise rights. In Corporation of 
the Presiding Bishop of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints et al. v. Amos et al. (483 U.S. 
327 [1987]), for example, the Church successfully 
defended its right to impose a religious test for 
employment in certain Church-owned establish¬ 
ments. The Church as an institution has avoided 
legal action where possible, but has been willing to 
defend its rights in court when necessary. 

Apart from its special legal interests, the 
Church is publicly committed to a broad range of 
civil rights for all. An oft-cited 1963 statement by a 
member of the Church First Presidency, Hugh B. 
Brown, called for “full civil equality for all of God’s 
children,” saying “it is a moral evil... to deny any 
human being the right to gainful employment, to 
full educational opportunity, and to every privilege 
of citizenship, just as it is a moral evil to deny him 
the right to worship” (p. 1058). 

In the political arena, where competing claims 
to civil rights are frequently debated, the Church 
participates indirectly by encouraging members to 
vote and to foster a society congenial to Christian 
teaching and righteous living. Occasionally, when 
public issues implicate important matters of doc¬ 
trine and morals, the Church publishes recom¬ 
mended positions on disputed issues and encour¬ 
ages members and others to follow their counsel. 
Thus, the Church has urged restrictions on the sale 
of alcoholic beverages, opposed the legalization of 
gambling and lotteries, favored right-to-work legis¬ 
lation (no closed or union shop), advocated the de¬ 
feat of the equal rights amendment (ERA), and 
spoken out against pornography, abortion, and 
child abuse. 

Within the Church, individual rights play a 
muted role as compared with secular society. Love 
and duty are stressed far more than individual 
claims of right. Moreover, the Church is a volun¬ 
tary organization whose sanctions extend only to 
rights of membership and participation within the 
group, so fewer safeguards are necessary. Thus, 
Church disciplinary proceedings do not provide 
the full set of procedural protections the accused 
would receive in secular courts. Although due pro¬ 
cess notices and appeal rights are given, service 


of process is not strictly enforced and there is no 
right to confront one’s accuser, no jury trial, and no 
right to counsel. Indeed, confession of sin by the 
repentant sinner may be at odds with the right 
against self-incrimination (see disciplinary 
procedures). Free speech is another illustration 
of the contrast with secular society. Members are 
free to say or publish what they wish. Yet, Church 
etiquette and policies, obligations of confidential¬ 
ity, respect for divine and holy things, and the 
need to avoid offending others impose restraints 
upon freedom of expression. Likewise, voting 
within the Church involves the concept of common 
consent, but has none of the trappings of demo¬ 
cratic elections and in most instances amounts to 
ratification of leadership callings and decisions. As 
for gender equality and children’s rights, the rela¬ 
tionships of men, women, and children are gov¬ 
erned by religious principles, freely adopted by 
members, which teach equality but emphasize 
differences in roles. These principles are taught as 
eternal patterns, not derived from prevailing atti¬ 
tudes toward civil rights in any secular society, 
past or present. 
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other nations, including Great Britain; and that the 
war would lead to the death and misery of many 
souls. These items in the prophecy were all ful¬ 
filled in the Civil War (1861-1865). In 1843 the 
Prophet noted (D&C 130:12-13) that he had also 
learned by revelation in 1832 that slavery would be 
the probable cause of the upcoming crisis. These 
matters are all history now, but certain verses in 
the Civil War prophecy have broader applications 
and it appears that portions of the revelation are 
yet to be fulfilled. 

Section 87 was not published by the Church 
until 1851 and was not canonized until 1876. It 
was, however, copied and circulated by some 
Church leaders and missionaries in the 1830s. The 
Civil War prophecy became one of the most widely 
published revelations in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants. Not surprisingly, it received greatest atten¬ 
tion during the Civil War, as many viewed the con¬ 
flict as a vindication of the prophetic powers of 
Joseph Smith. 
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CLERGY 

The word “clergy” generally designates those who 
are priests or ministers within the Catholic, East¬ 
ern Orthodox, or Protestant traditions. Since the 
term refers to full-time paid professionals, it is not 
used by Latter-day Saints. They refer to their 
Church officers as branch presidents, bishops, 
or stake presidents. These individuals are lay¬ 
persons who, without professional training in the¬ 
ology, are called to these positions for limited peri¬ 
ods of time by those having authority. 

Some Latter-day Saints have ambivalent feel¬ 
ings about the clergy of other Christian traditions, 
in part because some professional ministers partici¬ 
pated in the early persecution of the Saints and 
others in current times continue to produce anti¬ 
mormon publications. Also, because Latter-day 
Saints believe that the Lord has revealed the ful¬ 
ness of the gospel through his modern prophets, 
the professional clergy have been viewed as teach¬ 
ing only part of the truth. However, The Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints readily acknowl¬ 
edges the extensive contributions of Jewish, Cath¬ 
olic, Eastern Orthodox, Protestant, and other 
clergy to the spiritual and moral well-being of their 
communities and their parishioners. 
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CLERK 

Almost since the Church was organized in 1830, 
clerks have been divinely charged with the sacred 
responsibility of record keeping. Although 
STAKE PRESIDENTS and BISHOPS have overall re¬ 
sponsibility for the records kept in their stakes 
and wards, clerks are charged with the steward¬ 
ship of creating and maintaining membership, his¬ 
torical, and financial records. Clerks are lay mem¬ 
bers of the Church called by stake presidents to 
serve on a volunteer basis between three and ten 
hours a week in a stake or ward. Most serve for two 
to three years, but some have served for as many as 
thirty years in different clerk roles. 

LDS scriptures speak of the calling of clerks 
and the importance of making a record of ordi¬ 
nances and other significant events in the Church 
and in the lives of members: 

It is the duty of the Lord’s clerk, whom he has ap¬ 
pointed, to keep a history, and a general church 
record of all things that transpire in Zion, and of all 
those who consecrate properties, and receive inher¬ 
itances legally from the bishop; and also their man¬ 
ner of life, their faith, and works [D&C 85:1-2], 

Clerks record ordinances performed for both 
the living and the dead, tithes and offerings given, 
minutes of Church meetings, and historical events. 
They are encouraged to be accurate and thorough 
in gathering information and reporting details. 
They must keep strict confidence and guard the 
privacy rights of Church members because they 
keep personal and sensitive information about 
them. 

The stake clerk and assistant stake clerks per¬ 
form record-keeping activities at the stake level 
and often are invited to supervise the training and 
work of ward clerks. The ward clerk and his assis- 
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tant clerks have responsibility for gathering most 
statistical data about members that enable the 
Church to function properly. 

To ensure accurate and complete Church rec¬ 
ords, clerks coordinate the gathering of informa¬ 
tion, train assistant clerks, supervise record keep¬ 
ing, and make certain that proper financial controls 
and procedures are followed. They also ensure 
compliance with audit findings and oversee the use 
and support of computer information systems. 
Clerks keep the financial records, recording the 
expenditure of funds to support Church programs 
and making it possible for bishops to provide mem¬ 
bers with information regarding their personal 
tithes and offerings. 

Clerks maintain membership records that 
include demographic information and ordinance 
information for each member. They record the 
participation of members in some Church services. 
Stake and ward priesthood leaders use this infor¬ 
mation to help members prepare to receive the 
ordinances and covenants of the gospel. Modern 
technology has simplified record keeping in the 
Church. Most stake and ward clerks in the United 
States and Canada use computer systems that en¬ 
able them to produce information quickly for stake 
presidents and bishops and to send information to 
Church headquarters. 

JEFFREY C. BATESON 


COFFEE 

Active Latter-day Saints abstain from drinking cof¬ 
fee. This practice derives from an 1833 revelation 
known as the word of wisdom, which states that 
“hot drinks are not for the body or the belly” (D&C 
89:9). Hyrum Smith, Assistant President of the 
Church, later defined “hot drinks” as coffee and 
tea (TirS 3 [June 1, 1842]:800), establishing the 
official interpretation for subsequent generations. 
The Word of Wisdom was given originally to show 
the will of God, though not as a commandment. 
Abstinence from coffee has been expected of fully 
participating members since the early twentieth 
century (see doctrine and covenants: section 
89). 

The main chemical in coffee that has caused 
health concerns is caffeine, a cerebral and cardio¬ 
vascular stimulant. A large number of other sub¬ 


stances are also found in coffee, and their effects on 
health are not yet well understood. 
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COLESVILLE, NEW YORK 

Colesville, New York, is a township located in 
Broome County, in the south central part of the 
state, where one of the earliest branches of the 
Church was organized in 1830. The central part of 
the township lies approximately ten miles north¬ 
east of the present city of Binghamton. In October 
1825 Joseph Smith went to the area to work inter¬ 
mittently for Josiah Stowell for a little over a year. 
Stowell lived just south of the village of South 
Bainbridge in adjoining Bainbridge Township, 
Chenango County (since 1857 the village of Afton, 
Afton Township). Sometime during 1826 Joseph 
Smith also worked for Joseph Knight, Sr., who 
with his family resided on a farm located on Pick¬ 
erel Pond, immediately east of Nineveh, a village 
in Colesville Township on the Susquehanna River. 

Joseph Smith maintained a friendly relation¬ 
ship with the Knight family and others in the 
Colesville area. In 1829, when Joseph and Oliver 
COWDERY were translating the Book of Mormon in 
HARMONY, PENNSYLVANIA, Joseph Knight, Sr., 
came from Colesville to visit and to give them food 
and writing materials. At other times, Joseph trav¬ 
eled the thirty miles from Harmony to Colesville 
for supplies. Joseph Smith related that the Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood was bestowed upon him and 
Oliver Cowdery by Peter, James, and John along 
the banks of the Susquehanna River between 
Colesville and Harmony (D&C 128:20; see 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD: RESTORATION OF). 

After the Church was organized on April 6, 
1830, in FAYETTE, new YORK, Joseph made sev¬ 
eral visits to the Knight family in Colesville to 
preach the gospel. On one of these visits, he cast 
an evil spirit out of Newel Knight, a son of Josejrh 
Knight, Sr. This was the first miracle performed in 
the Church after its organization (HC 1:82-83). 
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JEFFREY C. BATESON 


COFFEE 

Active Latter-day Saints abstain from drinking cof¬ 
fee. This practice derives from an 1833 revelation 
known as the word of wisdom, which states that 
“hot drinks are not for the body or the belly” (D&C 
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stances are also found in coffee, and their effects on 
health are not yet well understood. 
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COLESVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Numerous converts were baptized in the area, de¬ 
spite strong opposition from enemies of the 
Church. Joseph was brought to trial during July 
1830 in both Chenango and Broome counties on 
charges related to his religious activities, but was 
acquitted in both instances. The Colesville 
Branch, often spoken of as the first branch of the 
Church, was organized in October 1830, with 
Hyrum SMITH as branch president. He was fol¬ 
lowed in this office by Newel Knight. The mem¬ 
bership of the branch was approximately sixty-five 
members. 

The Saints in the Colesville area, following 
instruction of the Prophet (D&C 38), migrated to 
Kirtland and then Thompson, Ohio, in April-May 
1831, and subsequently on to Kaw Township, Jack- 
son County, Missouri, during June-July 1831. 
Through all their moves they stayed together and 
were known as the Colesville Branch. 
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COLONIZATION 

[This entry is an overview of Latter-day Saint coloniza¬ 
tion in the Great Basin. Articles on City Planning; Com¬ 
munity; Gathering; and Immigration and Emigration 
discuss principles guiding colonization decisions. For 
further discussion of colonization outside Utah, see en¬ 
tries on LDS pioneer settlements in Arizona; California; 
Canada; Colorado; Idaho; Mexico; Nevada; New Mexico; 
and Wyoming. Related articles are Economic History of 
the Church; Native Americans; and Young, Brigham.] 

Latter-day Saints were industrious colonizers 
of the American West. During the Brigham young 
administration alone, they founded nearly four 
hundred settlements, with three hundred more 
thereafter. Though some were distant from Salt 
Lake City, they were not isolated villages but 
maintained close communication with adjacent set¬ 
tlements and Church headquarters. Following a 
pattern that emerged in the Church’s first decade, 
each was founded to provide protection and pro¬ 
mote unity and shared values. 


Between 1830 and 1846, Latter-day Saints 
settled in or near a series of Church headquarters. 
After conflict and persecution in New York, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Illinois, they sought refuge in a vir¬ 
tual no-man’s-land in the West. After establishing a 
new headquarters in the heretofore largely unin¬ 
habited SALT LAKE valley, Latter-day Saints 
sought to ensure self-rule by establishing a domi¬ 
nant influence over a vast territory including 
present-day Utah and Nevada and parts of Idaho, 
Wyoming, and California. Immigrant converts, 
first from the United States and the British Isles 
and after 1852 from continental Europe, swelled 
the ranks of colonists. Under the direction of Presi¬ 
dent Brigham Young, exploring parties were sent 
out and settlements were established in a corridor 
extending from the Salt Lake Valley southwest to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, and San Bernardino, Califor¬ 
nia. Missions to Native Americans prompted the 
establishment of several settlements around the 
perimeter of the Mormon sphere of influence: Fort 
Limhi, Idaho, on the Salmon River to the north¬ 
west; the Elk Mountain Mission to the southeast 
(near present-day Moab, Utah); and Harmony and 
Santa Clara, Utah, and Las Vegas to the southwest. 
Settlements in Carson Valley, Nevada, on the west 
were an outgrowth of individual LDS enterprise 
along the route of gold-seekers traveling to Califor¬ 
nia, reinforced at the direction of Church leaders. 
To the northeast, Fort Bridger and Fort Supply, 
Wyoming, were to anchor a series of way stations 
between Salt Lake City and the Missouri River 
along the mormon trail to facilitate immigration 
and trade. San Bernardino was to be a temporary 
gathering place for Saints from the Pacific Coast. 

For various reasons, most of these outer colo¬ 
nies proved less than successful and were discon¬ 
tinued by 1858. The march of the UTAH 
expedition toward Utah and hostility provoked 
by the mountain meadows massacre prompted 
a withdrawal from most distant outposts. After the 
conclusion of the so-called Utah War, colonization 
resumed, but within a more compact territory. St. 
George, Utah, the focal point of the 1861 Cotton 
Mission, became a key settlement in the South¬ 
west. With President Young’s persistent support, 
that settlement survived the demise of its cotton 
industry after America’s Civil War and the aban¬ 
donment of LDS efforts to establish a route for 
trade and immigration via the Gulf of California 
and the lower Colorado River. With the addition of 
settlements in northern Utah and southern Idaho, 
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This view of Logan, Utah, c. 1890, with the Logan Temple above the town and grist mill in the 
foreground, shows the broad streets and typical layout of a thriving “Mormon village.” Cour¬ 
tesy University of Utah. 


the population came to be most heavily concen¬ 
trated in the territory’s northern region. 

Meanwhile, the extension of settlement be¬ 
yond the Salt Lake Valley deprived Native Ameri¬ 
cans of prime hunting and fishing lands. After ini¬ 
tial conflicts, President Young established a policy 
of feeding the Indians rather than fighting them, 
but still advised villages to build fortifications 
against possible attack. Latter-day Saints sought to 
convert the Indians both to their religion and to 
the pursuit of agriculture. Even with the assistance 
of federally sponsored farms, however, few Indians 
made successful transitions. The continued influx 
of LDS immigrants and the failure of Church and 
government efforts to reverse the gradual impov¬ 
erishment of the Native American population led 
to the Walker War of the 1850s and to the Black 
Hawk War of the 1860s. The subsequent resettle¬ 
ment of the surviving Indians to reservations re¬ 
moved one of the major obstacles to further coloni¬ 
zation. 

Before Brigham Young’s death in 1877, addi¬ 
tional settlements were planted along the Little 
Colorado River in Arizona, followed by more in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Canada, and Mexico. 
Elsewhere, the Palawai Valley on the island of 


Lanai and, later, Laie on Oahu became gathering 
places for Saints in Hawaii, the first such settle¬ 
ments outside western North America. 

Colonization was generally directed and coor¬ 
dinated from Church headquarters. Church lead¬ 
ers selected key sites and handpicked leaders to 
direct the founding of new villages. Some settlers 
volunteered, while others received a calling 
to relocate. When LDS families established new 
locations on their own initiative, Church leaders 
usually visited soon afterward to ensure that the 
settlement was properly organized. Thus, each set¬ 
tlement was effectively a colony of the mother set¬ 
tlement in Salt Lake City. From initial sites, 
Latter-day Saints spread out to occupy most of the 
arable land nearby and founded new towns. 

Beginning in 1880, Mormon villages spread 
along the route of the Utah and Northern Railway 
and the Upper Snake River Valley in Idaho. Many 
of these were settled through individual initiative 
rather than Church direction, and Church leaders 
labored with some difficulty to encourage the loca¬ 
tion of homes in the customary compact Mormon 
villages rather than scattered throughout the sur¬ 
rounding farmland. 

Colonies in Alberta, Canada, and in Chihua- 
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hua, Mexico, largely resulted from the Church’s 
attempts to find refuge for polygamists under 
threat of prosecution during the 1880s (see 
ANTIPOLYGAMY legislation). Later efforts in¬ 
cluded the Big Horn Basin of Wyoming by 1900 
and Kelsey, Texas, in 1901. Though Kelsey was 
one of only a handful of LDS settlements estab¬ 
lished outside the larger sphere of Latter-day Saint 
influence, the town still exhibited many of the 
characteristics of a planned Mormon village. 

Early in the twentieth century, new coloniza¬ 
tion ceased and emphasis was placed on strength¬ 
ening congregations throughout the world rather 
than on gathering to already predominantly LDS 
communities. 
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COLORADO, PIONEER 
SETTLEMENTS IN 

The first Latter-day Saints in Colorado were pre¬ 
dominantly from the American South. In 1846, 
converts from Mississippi, expecting to join Brig¬ 
ham Young and the pioneer company en route to 
the Great Basin, wintered at the site of present- 
day Pueblo after learning that the first company of 
Nauvoo emigrants would not leave the Missouri 
River until the next spring. A group of sick mem¬ 
bers of the mormon battalion, including women 
and children, joined these Mississippi Saints, and 
all left Pueblo in time to reach the Great Salt Lake 
Valley in July 1847. 

Southern converts also formed the nucleus of 
permanent LDS colonization in Colorado, winter¬ 
ing in Pueblo in 1877-1878 and settling in 1878 in 
the San Luis Valley. Joined by settlers from San¬ 
pete County and elsewhere in Utah and by two 
families from New Mexico, they founded several 
settlements in the following decade. The San Luis 


Stake, with headquarters at Manassa, was orga¬ 
nized in 1883 and consisted of LDS colonists in 
Conejos County. Jack Dempsey, a son of expatri¬ 
ate southern Latter-day Saints, was born in 
Manassa and, as world heavyweight boxing cham¬ 
pion, bore the nickname “Manassa Mauler.” 

Beginning as early as 1880, LDS settlers 
began to establish farms along the Mancos River in 
southwest Colorado. In 1901, after land in the 
nearby Fort Lewis Indian Reservation was made 
available for settlement, Latter-day Saints began to 
establish farms on the Fort Lewis Mesa. They con¬ 
stituted a majority of the settlers in that area, 
though Mancos itself was not a predominantly 
Mormon town. The Young Stake, organized in 
1912, consisted of Latter-day Saints in Mancos, the 
Fort Lewis Mesa, and northwestern New Mexico. 

Early growth of the Church along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains came largely 
through the proselytizing of the Western States 
Mission, long headquartered in Denver; branches 
of the Church were established there and in En¬ 
glewood, Fort Collins, and Pueblo by 1930. Far¬ 
ther west, additional growth came in Alamosa and 
Grand Junction in the first third of the twentieth 
century. By 1990, after continued proselytizing 
and in-migration, there were 87,000 Latter-day 
Saints in Colorado. 
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COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER 

Latter-day Saints generally regard Columbus as 
having fulfilled a prophecy contained early in the 
Book of Mormon. NephIj recorded a vision of the 
future of his father’s descendants. After foreseeing 
the destruction of his own seed, Nephi beheld a 
gentile “separated from the seed of my brethren 
by the many waters,” and saw that the Spirit of 
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Latter-day Saints attending classes in the San Luis Stake Academy, in Manassa, Colorado, 
December 1909. Each stake, wherever located, was counseled to appoint an academy princi¬ 
pal and to operate a school for the general education of the Saints. 


God “came down and wrought upon the man; and 
he went forth upon the many waters, even unto 
the seed of my brethren, who were in the prom¬ 
ised land” (1 Ne. 13:12). 

Nephi appears to give an accurate account of 
Columbus’s motives. Even though he was well- 
acquainted with the sciences of his day and his 
voyages have been viewed by some historians as 
primarily an economic triumph of Spain over 
Portugal, Columbus apparently had bigger mo¬ 
tives for his voyage and felt himself spiritually 
driven to discover new lands. Newly acknowl¬ 
edged documents show that medieval eschatology, 
the scriptures, and divine inspiration were the 
main forces compelling him to sail. His notes in the 
works of Pierre d’Ailly and his own unfinished 
Book of Prophecies substantiate his apocalyptic 
view of the world and his feelings about his own 
prophetic role. 

Among the themes of this book was the con¬ 
version of the heathen. Columbus quoted Seneca, 
“The years will come . . . when the Ocean will 
loose the bonds by which we have been confined, 


when an immense land shall lie revealed” (Watts, 
p. 94). He believed himself chosen by God to find 
that land and deliver the light of Christianity to the 
natives there. He was called Christoferens (the 
Christ-bearer). A map contemporaneous with his 
voyages depicts him bearing the Christ child on his 
shoulders across the waters. He believed that he 
was to help usher in the age of “one fold, and one 
shepherd,” citing John 10:16 (cf. 3 Ne. 15:21), and 
spoke of finding “the new heaven and new earth. ” 
Writing to King Ferdinand and Queen Isa¬ 
bella to gain financial support, Columbus testified 
that a voice had told him he had been watched 
over from infancy to prepare him for discovering 
the Indies. He felt that he was given divine keys to 
ocean barriers that only he could unlock (Merrill, 
p. 135). In a second letter, he emphasized his pro¬ 
phetic role: “Reason, mathematics, and maps of 
the world were of no use to me in the execution of 
the enterprise of the Indies. What Isaiah said [e.g., 
Isa. 24:15] was completely fulfilled” (Watts, p. 96). 
Unknowingly, Columbus also fulfilled Nephi’s 
prophecy. 
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COLORADO, PIONEER 
SETTLEMENTS IN 

The first Latter-day Saints in Colorado were pre¬ 
dominantly from the American South. In 1846, 
converts from Mississippi, expecting to join Brig¬ 
ham Young and the pioneer company en route to 
the Great Basin, wintered at the site of present- 
day Pueblo after learning that the first company of 
Nauvoo emigrants would not leave the Missouri 
River until the next spring. A group of sick mem¬ 
bers of the mormon battalion, including women 
and children, joined these Mississippi Saints, and 
all left Pueblo in time to reach the Great Salt Lake 
Valley in July 1847. 

Southern converts also formed the nucleus of 
permanent LDS colonization in Colorado, winter¬ 
ing in Pueblo in 1877-1878 and settling in 1878 in 
the San Luis Valley. Joined by settlers from San¬ 
pete County and elsewhere in Utah and by two 
families from New Mexico, they founded several 
settlements in the following decade. The San Luis 


Stake, with headquarters at Manassa, was orga¬ 
nized in 1883 and consisted of LDS colonists in 
Conejos County. Jack Dempsey, a son of expatri¬ 
ate southern Latter-day Saints, was born in 
Manassa and, as world heavyweight boxing cham¬ 
pion, bore the nickname “Manassa Mauler.” 

Beginning as early as 1880, LDS settlers 
began to establish farms along the Mancos River in 
southwest Colorado. In 1901, after land in the 
nearby Fort Lewis Indian Reservation was made 
available for settlement, Latter-day Saints began to 
establish farms on the Fort Lewis Mesa. They con¬ 
stituted a majority of the settlers in that area, 
though Mancos itself was not a predominantly 
Mormon town. The Young Stake, organized in 
1912, consisted of Latter-day Saints in Mancos, the 
Fort Lewis Mesa, and northwestern New Mexico. 

Early growth of the Church along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains came largely 
through the proselytizing of the Western States 
Mission, long headquartered in Denver; branches 
of the Church were established there and in En¬ 
glewood, Fort Collins, and Pueblo by 1930. Far¬ 
ther west, additional growth came in Alamosa and 
Grand Junction in the first third of the twentieth 
century. By 1990, after continued proselytizing 
and in-migration, there were 87,000 Latter-day 
Saints in Colorado. 
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COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER 

Latter-day Saints generally regard Columbus as 
having fulfilled a prophecy contained early in the 
Book of Mormon. NephIj recorded a vision of the 
future of his father’s descendants. After foreseeing 
the destruction of his own seed, Nephi beheld a 
gentile “separated from the seed of my brethren 
by the many waters,” and saw that the Spirit of 
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Latter-day Saints attending classes in the San Luis Stake Academy, in Manassa, Colorado, 
December 1909. Each stake, wherever located, was counseled to appoint an academy princi¬ 
pal and to operate a school for the general education of the Saints. 


God “came down and wrought upon the man; and 
he went forth upon the many waters, even unto 
the seed of my brethren, who were in the prom¬ 
ised land” (1 Ne. 13:12). 

Nephi appears to give an accurate account of 
Columbus’s motives. Even though he was well- 
acquainted with the sciences of his day and his 
voyages have been viewed by some historians as 
primarily an economic triumph of Spain over 
Portugal, Columbus apparently had bigger mo¬ 
tives for his voyage and felt himself spiritually 
driven to discover new lands. Newly acknowl¬ 
edged documents show that medieval eschatology, 
the scriptures, and divine inspiration were the 
main forces compelling him to sail. His notes in the 
works of Pierre d’Ailly and his own unfinished 
Book of Prophecies substantiate his apocalyptic 
view of the world and his feelings about his own 
prophetic role. 

Among the themes of this book was the con¬ 
version of the heathen. Columbus quoted Seneca, 
“The years will come . . . when the Ocean will 
loose the bonds by which we have been confined, 


when an immense land shall lie revealed” (Watts, 
p. 94). He believed himself chosen by God to find 
that land and deliver the light of Christianity to the 
natives there. He was called Christoferens (the 
Christ-bearer). A map contemporaneous with his 
voyages depicts him bearing the Christ child on his 
shoulders across the waters. He believed that he 
was to help usher in the age of “one fold, and one 
shepherd,” citing John 10:16 (cf. 3 Ne. 15:21), and 
spoke of finding “the new heaven and new earth. ” 
Writing to King Ferdinand and Queen Isa¬ 
bella to gain financial support, Columbus testified 
that a voice had told him he had been watched 
over from infancy to prepare him for discovering 
the Indies. He felt that he was given divine keys to 
ocean barriers that only he could unlock (Merrill, 
p. 135). In a second letter, he emphasized his pro¬ 
phetic role: “Reason, mathematics, and maps of 
the world were of no use to me in the execution of 
the enterprise of the Indies. What Isaiah said [e.g., 
Isa. 24:15] was completely fulfilled” (Watts, p. 96). 
Unknowingly, Columbus also fulfilled Nephi’s 
prophecy. 
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COMFORTER 

See: Holy Ghost 


COMMANDMENTS 

Latter-day Saints believe that commandments are 
divine directives for righteous living; bring happi¬ 
ness and spiritual and temporal blessings; and are 
part of God’s way to redeem his children and 
endow them with eternal life. Therefore, com¬ 
mandments provide not only a test of faith, obedi¬ 
ence, and love for God and Jesus Christ but also an 
opportunity to experience love from God and joy 
both in this life and in the life to come. Command¬ 
ments are received by revelation directly from 
deity or through his prophets. Written accounts of 
such revelations are contained in the scriptures, 
which include the bible, the book of mormon, 
the doctrine and covenants, and the pearl of 
great price. 

At the organization of the Church on April 6, 
1830, Joseph smith was designated a seer, transla¬ 
tor, prophet, apostle, and elder. On that occasion, 
the Lord said to the Church, “Thou shalt give heed 
unto all [Joseph Smith’s] words and command¬ 
ments which he shall give unto you as he receiveth 
them, walking in all holiness before me; for his 
word ye shall receive, as if from mine own mouth, 
in all patience and faith” (D&C 21:4-5; cf. D&C 
1:37-38; 5:10; 68:34). Based upon these admoni¬ 
tions, members of the Church accept righteous 
instruction from those authorized by God as com¬ 
mandments binding upon the Church and upon 
individuals. 

To the Church in 1831 the Lord restated the 
“first and great” commandment (cf. Matt. 22:37- 
38): “Wherefore, I give unto them a command¬ 
ment, saying thus: Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy might, mind. 


and strength; and in the name of Jesus Christ thou 
shalt serve him” (D&C 59:5). This reiteration was 
followed by the previously established divine in¬ 
junctions not to steal, commit adultery, or kill 
(D&C 59:6). 

In the Doctrine and Covenants, section 42, 
which the Lord identified as the “law of the 
Church” (D&C 42:2, 59), verses 19-27 reaffirm 
many admonitions from the ten commandments. 
These basic commandments have been reiterated 
in successive DISPENSATIONS, or eras, in essen¬ 
tially the same form (Ex. 20:3-17; Deut. 5:6-21; 
Mosiah 12:34-36; D&C 42:19-27; cf. Matt. 5:17- 
48). 

In Old Testament times, because the prohibi¬ 
tion of certain outward acts was emphasized, the 
consequences of disobedience were seemingly 
stressed more than spiritual and physical redemp¬ 
tion through obedience (see law of moses). With 
a different emphasis the New Testament and the 
Book of Mormon accentuate the purifying process 
of obedience. Christ made it clear that the com¬ 
mandments were to include not only the deeds of 
men and women but also their thoughts and mo¬ 
tives. In the sermon on the mount, he con¬ 
trasted the old law and the new. For instance, to 
look upon a woman with lust in one’s heart was 
defined as a type of adultery (Matt. 5:28). To be¬ 
come angry with neighbors placed one in danger of 
judgment (Matt. 5:21-22). Rather than seeking 
vengeance and “an eye for an eye,” Jesus’ followers 
were to turn the other cheek and go the extra mile 
(Matt. 5:38-42). To sum up the new law, Christ 
said, “Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shall love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and per¬ 
secute you; ... Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 
5:43-44, 48; cf. 3 Ne. 12:43-48). 

To those listeners in the Western Hemisphere 
who survived the destruction of A.D. 34, the resur¬ 
rected Christ explained the relationship between 
the law and the gospel: “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets. I am not come 
to destroy but to fulfil; for verily I say unto you, 
one jot nor one tittle hath not passed away from the 
law, but in me it hath all been fulfilled. And be¬ 
hold, I have given you the law and the command¬ 
ments of my Father, that ye shall believe in me, 
and that ye shall repent of your sins, and come 
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unto me with a broken heart and a contrite spirit” 
(3 Ne. 12:17-19). Christ’s new law clearly requires 
that not only outward acts but also inner thoughts 
and feelings conform to the spirit of the law (cf. 
Alma 12:12-14; D&C 88:109). 

In the Church today, the Lord has empha¬ 
sized that his commandments include the respon¬ 
sibility of self-direction: “Behold, it is not meet 
that I should command in all things; for he that is 
compelled in all things, the same is a slothful and 
not a wise servant; wherefore he receiveth no re¬ 
ward. Verily I say, men should be anxiously en¬ 
gaged in a good cause, and do many things of their 
own free will, and bring to pass much righteous¬ 
ness; for the power is in them, wherein they are 
agents unto themselves” (D&C 58:26-28). When 
the “law of the Church” was received in 1831 
(D&C 42), this individual responsibility was also 
stressed: “Thou shalt love thy wife with all thy 
heart” (42:22), and “Thou shalt not speak evil of thy 
neighbor, nor do him any harm” (42:27). Later, the 
Lord said, “Thou shalt not steal; neither commit 
adultery, nor kill, nor do anything like unto it” 
(D&C 59:6). It is apparent that God requires an 
awareness of one’s AGENCY and in effect grants 
each the power to direct oneself. As one lives in 
accord with the commandments and thereby be¬ 
comes more sensitive to the promptings of the 
holy ghost, outward observances become less 
important and the perfection of one’s thoughts and 
motives comes to occupy one’s attention. 

Thus is it that Latter-day Saints find fulfill¬ 
ment and happiness in obedience not only to spe¬ 
cific commandments such as the word of wisdom 
(D&C 89) and the law of tithing (D&C 119) but 
also to the counsel from inspired leaders given in 
Church conferences and in approved written 
sources, such as official Church publications. 
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COMMON CONSENT 

Common consent is a fundamental principle of 
decision making at all levels in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. In selecting new offi¬ 


cers and making administrative decisions, Church 
leaders are instructed to seek the will of God. 
Once the Lord makes his will known and a decision 
is reached, the matter is brought before the appro¬ 
priate quorum or body of Church members, who 
are asked to sustain or oppose the action. This pro¬ 
cess provides for direction of the Church by revela¬ 
tion, while protecting the agency of the members 
to verify in their own minds whether decisions 
have been proper and made according to the will of 
God. 

The principle of common consent has func¬ 
tioned in the Church since its inception, though 
the actual practices incorporating this principle 
have evolved significantly. The revelation on LDS 
Church government, received when it was orga¬ 
nized in April 1830, states: “No person is to be 
ordained to any office in this church, where there 
is a regularly organized branch of the same, with¬ 
out the vote of that church” (D&C 20:65). This in¬ 
struction was reemphasized three months later: 
“All things shall be done by common consent in 
the church” (D&C 26:2). LDS practices may have 
been influenced in these earliest years by the Book 
of Mormon model of theocratic government that 
conducted its “business by the voice of the people” 
(Mosiah 29:25-26), and by biblical example (e.g.. 
Ex. 24:3; Num. 27:19). 

Evidence from accounts of some early meet¬ 
ings and conferences indicates that many of the 
New England leaders of the Church felt that the 
membership should be directly involved in deci¬ 
sion-making meetings, including making motions 
on policy issues, following standard parliamentary 
procedure for public meetings, and voting to final¬ 
ize decisions. Individual members sometimes ex¬ 
ercised the prerogative to call a meeting, and once 
it was in session, anyone had the right to address 
the group. The conduct of their meetings followed 
the congregational model that was familiar to 
them. However, before long early Latter-day 
Saints began to realize that having a prophet as 
their leader was a reality that must be recognized 
in decision making, and that they could not follow 
the traditional congregational model without deny¬ 
ing the authority and revelations that God had be¬ 
stowed on Joseph smith, these being the essential 
features of the Restoration that brought them to¬ 
gether in the Church. 

An incident in September 1830, wherein 
Hiram Page claimed to have received revelations 
for the direction of the Church, brought the issue 
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Church members gathered in the Salt Lake Tabernacle raise their right hands to signify their support of a proposition to 
sustain Church leaders (1987). 


into focus. The confusion of Oliver Cowdery and 
other Church members that was caused by Page’s 
claim to be a second revelator provided the occa¬ 
sion for a revelation through Joseph Smith clarify¬ 
ing the distinctive role of Joseph as the prophet. 
This revelation also indicated that “all things must 
be done in order, and by common consent in the 
church” (D&C 28:13). As the authority of Joseph 
Smith and his successors in the office of President 
of the Church was clarified over the following years 
by subsequent revelations (D&C 107:65-67, 91- 
92), the principle that the sustaining voice of the 
members of the Church should be sought was also 
repeatedly reaffirmed (D&C 38:34; 42:11; 102:9; 
124:144). As priesthood councils and priesthood 
quorums were introduced into the Church organi¬ 
zation, general discussion of policy issues and deci¬ 
sion making became more their responsibility in 
council meetings, and less an agenda item for con¬ 
ferences, which in turn focused more on preaching 
the gospel. 


Today the Church continues to operate by 
divine revelation and common consent. Callings 
to positions of Church service at all levels of the 
organization and ordination to the priesthood are 
made by the inspiration of authorized leaders and 
are then brought before the appropriate body of 
members to be sustained or opposed. Members do 
not nominate persons to office, but are asked to 
give their sustaining vote to decisions of presiding 
councils by raising their right hand, and anyone 
may give an opposing vote in the same way. This 
procedure is also followed in accepting important 
revelations and scriptural additions. 

In a much less visible but equally important 
practice, decision makers at all levels present pol¬ 
icy decisions and callings to priesthood councils for 
their comment and approval. At the local level a 
bishop will ordinarily discuss decisions with his 
counselors in the bishopric before presenting a 
matter to the ward membership for a sustaining 
vote. On many policy and program decisions the 
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bishopric will consult with the ward council and 
work for consensus in that group before taking 
action. Following the same pattern, the stake pres¬ 
ident consults with his counselors in the stake 
presidency and then with the high council. The 
First Presidency consults in this same way on mat¬ 
ters of general Church policy and action in regular 
meetings with the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 

Unanimity is the ideal for all these decision 
processes because of the importance of unity in 
the Church: “If ye are not one ye are not mine” 
(D&C 38:27). The three presiding quorums over 
the whole Church are of equal authority within 
their own spheres (D&C 107:22-26), hut their 
decisions are of “the same power or validity” only 
when made “by the unanimous voice” of the quo¬ 
rum (D&C 107:27). Many important decisions take 
shape over what seem like long periods because 
achieving unanimity is highly valued by the 
quorums. 

Because of the emphasis on divine and pro¬ 
phetic leadership and because of well-established 
norms and values in decision-making procedures, 
public dissent on a proposed calling or policy is 
unusual. There are, however, mechanisms for ac¬ 
commodating dissent. Normally, if one or more 
members find the proposed action objectionable, 
the dissenting member or members are asked to 
meet with the presiding officer privately to make 
known the reason for the question or objection. 
After considering the objections, presiding officers 
are free to pursue whatever decision they believe 
to be right. 
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COMMUNION 

Communion refers to partaking of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per. The more common term among members of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 


sacrament (D&C 59:9). Eucharistia is the Greek 
term that meant “thanksgiving” among early 
Christians. 

Partaking of the sacrament is the central act of 
worship and covenant renewal and resembles the 
simple commemorative meal described in the New 
Testament (cf. Matt. 26:26-28; Mark 14:22-24; 
Luke 22:19-20; Acts 2:42, 46). Postbiblical doc¬ 
trines of transubstantiation (real presence) and of a 
“mere sign” are absent from the LDS teachings. 
All members of the Church, including unbaptized 
children, are encouraged to partake of the bread 
and water as emblems in remembrance of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ (see D&C 27). The com¬ 
munion sought is a communion of spirit as envi¬ 
sioned in the sacrament prayers (Moro. 4-5; 
3 Ne. 18; D&C 20:77, 79). 

[See also Sacraments.] 
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For Latter-day Saints, community is an essential 
and eternal part of life in this world and in the 
world to come. From the time the Church was es¬ 
tablished (1830), its teachings have placed empha¬ 
sis on principles of unity, cooperation, mutual as¬ 
sistance, and beautification of one’s surroundings. 
The community of believers envisioned by the 
Prophet Joseph smith continues today, based 
essentially on the principles he established. 
Changes, however, occurred as the Church moved 
to the Intermountain West, where Mormon towns 
and cities rose, and later as the Church spread to 
many parts of the world. As the Church has grown, 
the community embodied in the ward has become 
a special focus of spiritual and social life among 
Church members, however small or isolated the 
congregation. Wherever Latter-day Saints find 
themselves, they form a community of believers 
based on human relationships that are expected to 
endure forever. 

Teachings of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young. The advantages of village life described 
by Joseph Smith are an extension of life in a New 
England town. The Smiths brought to the frontier 
their New England background, emphasizing the 
importance of the community in providing educa¬ 
tion, mutual assistance, and political and economic 
organization. Joseph Smith’s ideas about the im- 
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bishopric will consult with the ward council and 
work for consensus in that group before taking 
action. Following the same pattern, the stake pres¬ 
ident consults with his counselors in the stake 
presidency and then with the high council. The 
First Presidency consults in this same way on mat¬ 
ters of general Church policy and action in regular 
meetings with the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 

Unanimity is the ideal for all these decision 
processes because of the importance of unity in 
the Church: “If ye are not one ye are not mine” 
(D&C 38:27). The three presiding quorums over 
the whole Church are of equal authority within 
their own spheres (D&C 107:22-26), hut their 
decisions are of “the same power or validity” only 
when made “by the unanimous voice” of the quo¬ 
rum (D&C 107:27). Many important decisions take 
shape over what seem like long periods because 
achieving unanimity is highly valued by the 
quorums. 

Because of the emphasis on divine and pro¬ 
phetic leadership and because of well-established 
norms and values in decision-making procedures, 
public dissent on a proposed calling or policy is 
unusual. There are, however, mechanisms for ac¬ 
commodating dissent. Normally, if one or more 
members find the proposed action objectionable, 
the dissenting member or members are asked to 
meet with the presiding officer privately to make 
known the reason for the question or objection. 
After considering the objections, presiding officers 
are free to pursue whatever decision they believe 
to be right. 
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portance of community life were an application of a 
revelation received in February 1831 on the law of 
CONSECRATION and STEWARDSHIP (D&C 42). This 
revelation encouraged the members of the Church 
to band together and live a communitarian life in 
which the wealthy would voluntarily share their 
surplus with the poor. These ideas about commu¬ 
nity were partially implemented in Kirtland, Ohio, 
in 1831. Participants soon moved to Jackson 
County, Missouri, to be involved with Joseph 
Smith’s City of Zion plan, through which he envi¬ 
sioned many social, educational, intellectual, eco¬ 
nomic, and professional advantages to the Saints 
from living together in communities, each contain¬ 
ing 15,000 to 20,000 people, rather than being 
scattered on farms, as was the custom on the fron¬ 
tier at that time (CHC 1:311-12; see also city 
planning). 

However, persecution drove the Saints from 
Missouri in 1838-1839, and some 12,000 of them 
fled to the nauvoo area in Illinois. Based on a 
modified plan of the City of Zion, Nauvoo became 
a general model for community development later 
used by the Latter-day Saints in settling the Inter¬ 
mountain West. 

An essential element of the organization of the 
communities established by the Latter-day Saints 
between 1830 and 1846 was the division of the 
larger communities into wards and stakes, each 
with its own leaders. The bishop of each ward was 
a major figure in this organization. Nauvoo was 
eventually divided into a number of wards, each 
representing a geographic area of the city and the 
countryside beyond it. The bishop, with his coun¬ 
selors, was involved in supervising both the tem¬ 
poral and the spiritual affairs of the families within 
his ward’s boundaries. 

The guidelines left by Joseph Smith and fif¬ 
teen years of experience in community building in 
Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois provided the basis for 
the principles that President Brigham young fol¬ 
lowed during the migration to Utah and the estab¬ 
lishment and development of the LDS settlements 
of the Intermountain West. 

The first principle was based on Joseph 
Smith’s belief that the Latter-day Saints should 
live in a village and commute to rural farming areas 
around the community. 

Second, property rights of residents of LDS 
communities were to be held under the principle 
of stewardship, which suggested that the interest 
of the group was more important than that of the 
individual. This principle was later implemented 


by Brigham Young, who tried for thirty years to 
incorporate these communitarian teachings into 
the settlement of the Intermountain West. 

Third, the duty of the Saints was to care for, 
and beautify, the earth (Nibley, pp. 3-29). The 
belief that the earth could be improved through 
the efforts of an industrious and dedicated commu¬ 
nity of Saints was of particular importance as the 
Church migrated to the arid Great Basin. 

The fourth principle advocated frugality and 
the economic independence of the Saints. 

The fifth principle emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of unity and cooperation among Church 
members. Community cooperation allowed them 
to establish hundreds of settlements in the arid 
West, based on principles of faith, love, charity, 
kindness, service, and sharing one another’s 
burdens. 

Settlement of the Intermountain West. 
The communitarian principles established and 
developed during the formative years of the 
Church were institutionalized in the settlement of 
the Great Basin. One of the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the Intermountain West is the presence 
of LDS communities based on these principles. 
Historically, these settlements ranged through 
southern Idaho, southwestern Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Arizona, northwestern New 
Mexico, and southern Colorado. The role of reli¬ 
gion was unique in their establishment. 

The ward became the main base for organiz¬ 
ing cooperation, economic development, spiritual 
and temporal welfare, and even the administration 
of justice in the new settlements. Salt Lake City, 
for example, was divided geographically into 
wards, with the bishop of each responsible for the 
well-being of the members within his jurisdiction. 
In each ward unit, believers unified their efforts in 
such prosaic activities as building a fence to protect 
the ward’s newly sown crops, digging irrigation 
ditches to provide water for the land within the 
ward’s boundary, caring for widows or the families 
of men who were absent on missions for the 
Church, assisting with births, burying the dead, 
and being involved in every other aspect of life 
within the ward. Disputes over water or land also 
were handled by the priesthood within the ward 
boundaries. 

The importance of concerted efforts in LDS 
communities is still obvious to any observer of 
these small western towns. Many have only one 
ward. Thus, the Meadow Utah Ward is also the 
town of Meadow, Utah. The activities of the ward 
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Peace and Fellowship in the Kingdom, by Joseph H. 
Fisher (late nineteenth or early twentieth century, 
painted carved wood, 28" X 18"). This carving, originally 
created for the pulpit of a meetinghouse in the small 
town of Meadow, Utah, suggests the love and mutual 
concern necessary to unite a community of individuals 
from diverse backgrounds. Two doves touch beaks under 
a drapery canopy, two hands clasp in fellowship, and 
vines from two differently colored rose bushes inter¬ 
twine, creating a new multi-hued flower. The word 
“welcome” can be made out in the vines at the bottom. 
Church Museum of History and Art. 

are the focus of the social, political, and economic 
life of the community, involving even the few non- 
Mormons who reside there. In larger cities and in 
places where there are fewer Latter-day Saints, 
the ward remains the focus of activity for believers. 

The Twentieth Century. The modern LDS 
community operates in basically the same manner 
as the earliest communities founded under the di¬ 
rection of Joseph Smith. The fundamental princi¬ 
ples of cooperation, equality, beautifying the 
earth, frugality and independence, unity and coop¬ 
eration, and stewardship of material possessions 


are modified only in emphasis, not in principle. 
The continued reliance on an unpaid leadership 
allows the majority of ward members to be in¬ 
volved in providing services for the local congrega¬ 
tion. From the bishop to the home teachers and 
visiting teachers who regularly visit each LDS 
home, all members are invited to become actively 
involved with the well-being of the entire commu¬ 
nity. The ward provides not only worship services 
but friends, economic assistance, and a support 
group that can be relied upon to provide the assis- 
mce any family might need, particularly in a soci¬ 
ety in which extended family members may not be 
nearby to provide such assistance. In this way, for 
many the ward becomes a surrogate family, and 
the common practice of addressing fellow Saints as 
“Brother” and “Sister” takes on enhanced and spir¬ 
itually literal meaning. One belongs in the commu¬ 
nity of Saints regardless of one’s other affiliations or 
lack of them; one is welcome in the ward however 
outcast one may feel elsewhere. 

The effectiveness of the individual ward varies 
from place to place as a function of the ability and 
commitment of the leaders and members. The ex¬ 
tent of unity among ward members and their com¬ 
mitment to the principles of mutual assistance and 
concern for one another also affect the effective¬ 
ness of the individual ward; yet, in general, the 
wards function as an instant community for the 
Latter-day Saint wherever he or she may move. 

Membership in the LDS community is not 
restricted to those who have been longtime mem¬ 
bers of the Church. The Church is actively in¬ 
volved in proselytizing, with nearly 50,000 mis¬ 
sionaries throughout the world who introduce 
prospective members to the ward or branch com¬ 
munity, where they are encouraged to attend and 
become involved. The Church organizations are 
the structures used to fellowship them into the 
community. 

The ward community strives to operate on 
what Joseph Smith said was the basis of govern¬ 
ance in the Church: teach the members correct 
principles and let them govern themselves (JD 
10:57-58). While the principle of equality of re¬ 
sources is not now practiced as it was in the 1830s 
or 1870s, members of the Church still dedicate 
their time and talents to the welfare of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole and are encouraged to tithe and to 
contribute to the assistance of the poor. 

Life in the Mormon Community. The impor¬ 
tance of the Church in the lives of its members 
cannot be overstated (see MEMBERSHIP). Not only 
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are its principles and practices a part of everyday 
life in such matters as dress, food, personal habits, 
and financial and time management, but the in¬ 
volvement of the entire ward in helping one an¬ 
other also creates a strong bond among ward mem¬ 
bers. The Church emphasizes the integrity of the 
family and teaches that a fundamental purpose of 
the Church is to strengthen the family. In addition 
to formal and informal family religious observ¬ 
ances, Church meetings consist (as of 1990) of a 
three-hour block of time on Sundays, the focus of 
which is an hour-long general meeting in which 
members of the congregation deliver talks on gos¬ 
pel principles and partake of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper; following the SACRAMENT 
meeting, sessions for Sunday school, 
PRIESTHOOD, RELIEF SOCIETY, YOUNG WOMEN, 
and PRIMARY are held. In earlier decades various 
auxiliary meetings, youth activities, and ward 
events were held during the week, and the meet¬ 
inghouse was a bustling center of ward and stake 
activities and classes nearly every day. 

Members also have contact with one another 
through the home teaching and visiting 
TEACHING programs, through assisting one an¬ 
other as needs arise, and through the other meet¬ 
ings and activities associated with the various 
Church auxiliary organizations. Members of 
wards and stakes may participate in sports activi¬ 
ties. The ward sponsors periodic socials, Scouting 
activities, and cultural events that involve the 
members of the community, both LDS and others. 
The cooperation of members of the ward in helping 
widows, the poor, the ill, the aged, and others with 
special needs provides additional opportunities for 
interaction. In combination, the activities and op¬ 
portunities for service among members of the ward 
strengthen the ties of the LDS community and 
enhance their commitment to “love one another,” 
as Christ commanded (John 13:34-35). 

Eternal Perspectives. The attitudes of 
Latter-day Saints regarding community are influ¬ 
enced by the belief that human relationships are 
eternal. People are by nature social beings whose 
lives and feelings are eternally intertwined with 
those of others. In premortal life, all human beings 
were born as spirit children in the family of God 
and therefore became members of an eternal and 
divine society. In the present life, people can be¬ 
come members of the Church by entering into the 
new and everlasting covenant of baptism, which 


binds people together as members of the kingdom 
of God. The Latter-day Saint view of the kingdoms 
of glory yet to come anticipates immortal beings 
living together forever. In other words, heaven 
includes life with other people and with God. In 
the highest degree of the celestial glory, a fulness 
of joy is found in eternal marriage and familial 
relationships. Indeed, the nature of godhood it¬ 
self and the composition of the godhead as three 
personages eternally united in a common cause 
demonstrate the divine prototype for personal re¬ 
lationships. 

Latter-day Saints have faith that all people 
will come forth at the day of judgment and con¬ 
tinue at various levels thereafter. This expectation 
gives a permanent and sensitive dimension to 
friendships, companionships, and virtually all con¬ 
tacts with other people in local and worldwide 
communities, both religious and civic. The ideal of 
human existence looks toward the creation of a 
people of zion modeled after the city of Enoch and 
the establishment of a perfected community, a 
new Jerusalem, under the personal governance 
of Jesus Christ. 

[See also Brotherhood; Sisterhood; Society; 
Unity.] 
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COMPASSIONATE SERVICE 

The term “compassionate service” is used in the 
Church to refer to love-inspired assistance will¬ 
ingly given to meet physical, spiritual, and emo¬ 
tional needs. It requires a sensitivity that perceives 
human distress beyond spoken words (Luke 10:30- 
37; cf. 8:43-48), an eye that recognizes the good in 
people (Mosiah 4:16-18), and an understanding 
heart attuned to the holy spirit to discern what is 
appropriate to say and do (3 Ne. 17:5-8; John 
19:25-27). A call to Christlike service undergirded 
the Prophet Joseph smith’s formal charge to the 
Female relief society organized in 1842. Aware 
of the dire needs of the Saints, he said that “the 
object of the society [is to search] after objects of 
charity and [administer] to their wants” (Minutes 
of the Female Relief Society of Nauvoo, p. 7). A 
Necessity Committee of sixteen sisters was ap¬ 
pointed “to search out the poor and sulfering, to 
call upon the rich for aid, and thus, as far as possi¬ 
ble, relieve the wants of all” ( History of Relief Soci¬ 
ety, p. 68). Since that time, not only Relief Society 
members but also other Church members have 
been involved in formal and informal acts of com¬ 
passionate service. 

Present-day Relief Society visiting teachers 
continue to carry out Joseph Smith’s commission 




Relief Society sisters and their families provide compas¬ 
sionate watchcare for each other, make themselves 
aware of one another’s needs, and give loving service to 
individuals and families (c. 1985). 


with regular visits to each LDS family, discerning 
needs and providing caring support. Ezra Taft 
benson stated, “We urge you, particularly priest¬ 
hood brethren and Relief Society sisters, to be sen¬ 
sitive to the needs of the poor, the sick, and the 
needy . . . [and] see that the widows and fatherless 
are assisted” (p. 7). Through appropriate channels 
of the priesthood and Relief Society, assistance is 
to be given to the poor, sick, bereaved, homeless, 
and members with special personal problems and 
burdens (Mosiah 18:8-9; D&C 52:40). 

When compassionate service is clothed in the 
true spirit of charity—which the Book of Mormon 
defines as the pure love of Christ—it becomes an 
all-encompassing and rewarding experience for the 
giver as well as the receiver (1 Cor. 13:4-8; Moro. 
7:6-8, 45-47). 

[See also Visiting Teaching.] 
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COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH 

Intended as a centennial history of the LDS 
Church (1830-1930), Elder B. H. Roberts’s six- 
volume Comprehensive History of the Church 
stands as a high point in the publication of Church 
history to that time. Most earlier works were ei¬ 
ther attacks upon or defenses of the Church. Al¬ 
though Roberts’s study was a kind of defense, he 
set a more even tone, a degree of uncommon ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Like several historians preceding him (Ban¬ 
croft, Whitney, Tullidge), Roberts set out to pro¬ 
duce a multivolume work. Originally a periodical 
series prepared for the Americana magazine, 
Roberts’s articles appeared in forty-two-page in¬ 
stallments between July 1909 and July 1915 ( CHC 
l:v—vi). As the centennial year of 1930 ap¬ 
proached, Elder George Albert Smith suggested 
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Relief Society sisters and their families provide compas¬ 
sionate watchcare for each other, make themselves 
aware of one another’s needs, and give loving service to 
individuals and families (c. 1985). 
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HULDA PARKER YOUNG 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH 

Intended as a centennial history of the LDS 
Church (1830-1930), Elder B. H. Roberts’s six- 
volume Comprehensive History of the Church 
stands as a high point in the publication of Church 
history to that time. Most earlier works were ei¬ 
ther attacks upon or defenses of the Church. Al¬ 
though Roberts’s study was a kind of defense, he 
set a more even tone, a degree of uncommon ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Like several historians preceding him (Ban¬ 
croft, Whitney, Tullidge), Roberts set out to pro¬ 
duce a multivolume work. Originally a periodical 
series prepared for the Americana magazine, 
Roberts’s articles appeared in forty-two-page in¬ 
stallments between July 1909 and July 1915 ( CHC 
l:v—vi). As the centennial year of 1930 ap¬ 
proached, Elder George Albert Smith suggested 
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that Roberts bring his work up to date and that the 
Church publish it for the centennial. 

Published in handsome bindings with numer¬ 
ous illustrations, the work was impressive. But to 
the reader of today its importance lies beyond its 
format. Roberts was pointing the way to a new ap¬ 
proach; he wanted Church history to avoid apology 
and undiscriminating defense of the faith. For ex¬ 
ample, he was skeptical of including any myths 
parading as history: “I find my own heart strength¬ 
ened in the truth by getting rid of the untruth, the 
spectacular, the bizarre, as soon as I learn that it is 
based on worthless testimony” (Madsen, p. 363). 
He treated the difficulties of the Saints in Missouri 
objectively, assigning some elements of blame to 
both sides. 

Roberts was willing to deal with sensitive top¬ 
ics. His analysis of the mountain meadows 
massacre was fairly exacting. He was also willing 
to press his editors to get what he felt was fairness; 
he insisted on including Joseph Smith’s king 
FOLLETT DISCOURSE despite urgings to the con¬ 
trary by some members. In some ways Roberts’s 
Comprehensive History was an act of courage; cer¬ 
tainly it was his magnum opus. 

Though not trained as a historian, Roberts was 
well known as an orator and as a theologian. He 
read widely and was a vibrant politician, a noted 
missionary, and a popular Church leader. His 
theological writings continue to attract attention. 
All of this energy, even charisma, flows into his 
writing, producing rhapsodic prose that some¬ 
times overshoots the mark. He wrote in the Ro¬ 
mantic style, accepting Prescott and Parkman as 
his models. 

The Comprehensive History is the high-water 
mark of studies produced before academic scholars 
undertook the writing of Church history after 
1950. Roberts shows a faithfulness to documentary 
sources and rules of evidence. The six-volume set 
is a worthy monument to the Church’s first century 
and still attracts serious attention. 
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DOUGLAS D. ALDER 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

For many years The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints used mechanical punched-card 
systems for accounting and other administrative 
purposes. These were replaced by modern com¬ 
puters. In 1962 the Church’s computer systems 
were expanded to help provide names for temple 
work. They also were applied to managing the 
large and rapidly expanding genealogical informa¬ 
tion base. Church computer resources now serve 
every level, from general Church administration to 
the individual member. 

In Church temples, computer systems are 
used to record biographical information of individ¬ 
uals, living and dead, who have received temple 
ordinances. Family history computer systems 
maintain growing catalogs of worldwide genealogi¬ 
cal records, a lineage-linked ancestral file, and 
an index of completed ordinances and other lists to 
help interested persons pursue family history 
work. 

Computers also aid in the administration of 
various Church programs, including the interna¬ 
tional missionary program, where computers are 
used to track all missionaries and route indivi¬ 
dual requests for missionary visits. Financial 
contributions are recorded on computers by 
clerks at the ward level, making possible regular 
reports to contributors and to the Church. All cen¬ 
tral budgeting and financial transactions are man¬ 
aged by computer. The Church maintains detailed 
membership records which are created on comput¬ 
ers in the wards and are regularly updated and for¬ 
warded to central computers at Church headquar¬ 
ters or region/area offices (see record keeping). 

The Church uses computers to prepare, print, 
and distribute a wide range of materials through its 
distribution centers in various parts of the 
world. Scriptures, lesson manuals, handbooks, 
forms, and Church magazines are prepared with 
the use of computers. These materials are printed 
in as many as eighty-one languages, and computers 
are used extensively in the translation process. 

Public communications uses computers to 
monitor public response to Church media. Com¬ 
puter systems also manage information in areas 
such as Church welfare, historical records, physi¬ 
cal facilities, magazine subscriptions, and purchas¬ 
ing. The seminaries and institutes track poten¬ 
tial and enrolled students throughout the world by 
computer. 
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Large numbers of Latter-day Saints use per¬ 
sonal computers in their homes to facilitate reli¬ 
gious activities. Many use disk versions of the 
scriptures to enhance individual scripture research 
and study. Personal genealogical research has 
moved to a personal computer format that will 
allow exchanges of information with the large ge¬ 
nealogical data bases in Salt Lake City. 

DARWIN A. JOHN 


CONDESCENSION OF GOD 

The Book of Mormon prophet Nephii (c. 600 B.C.) 
was asked by an angel, “Knowest thou the conde¬ 
scension of God? ’ (1 Ne. 11: L6). Nephi was then 
shown in a vision a virgin who was to become “the 
mother of the Son of God, after the manner of the 
flesh” (verse 18). He next beheld the virgin with a 
child whom the angel identified as “the Lamb of 
God, yea, even the Son of the Eternal Father” 
(11:21). Then Nephi understood that the conde¬ 
scension of God is the ultimate manifestation of 
God’s love through Jesus Christ (11:20-22). Such 
condescension denotes, first, the love of god the 
father, who deigned to sire a son, born of a mor¬ 
tal woman, and then allow this Son to suffer temp¬ 
tations and pain (Mosiah 3:5-7), “be judged of the 
world,” and be “slain for the sins of the world” (1 
Ne. 11:32-33). Second, it signifies the love and 
willingness of God the Son (Jesus Christ) to die for 
mankind. 

The word “condescension” implies “voluntary 
descent,” “submission,” and “performing acts 
which strict justice does not require. ” This defini¬ 
tion is particularly applicable to Jesus in the por¬ 
trayal of him by prophets who lived before his 
birth and who affirmed: “God himself shall come 
down” to make an atonement (Mosiah 15:1); “the 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, yieldeth himself . . . into the hands of 
wicked men” (1 Ne. 19:10); “the great Creator . . . 
suffereth himself to become subject unto man in 
the flesh” (2 Ne. 9:5); and “he offereth himself a 
sacrifice for sin” (2 Ne. 2:7). “The Lord Omnipo¬ 
tent,” said King Benjamin, “shall come down from 
heaven among the children of men, and shall dwell 
in a tabernacle of clay” (Mosiah 3:5). 

In fulfillment of these prophecies, Jesus de¬ 
scended from the realms of glory for the purposes 
of experiencing mortal infirmities that he might 


have mercy and compassion according to the flesh 
and of taking upon himself the sins, transgressions, 
pains, and sicknesses of men in order to satisfy the 
demands of justice and gain victory over death, 
thereby redeeming his people (Mosiah 15:8-9; 
Alma 7:11-13). Christ’s selfless sacrifice merits 
profound gratitude and endearing love from all 
who are recipients of his supernal offering. 
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CONFERENCE REPORTS 

Since 1899, the Church has published official re¬ 
ports of its annual (April) and semiannual (October) 
General Conferences, commonly called Confer¬ 
ence Reports. These reports are distributed in 
booklet form only to Church leaders (bishoprics 
and higher), Church employees, and libraries, but 
because other members of the Church wanted to 
study the conference addresses, the IMPROVE¬ 
MENT era began in 1942 to devote two issues a 
year to conference reports. The Ensign has fol¬ 
lowed that pattern since replacing the Era in 1971. 
Those issues have made reports of conference ad¬ 
dresses available to the world by subscription or 
single issue bookstore or newsstand purchase. The 
talks as printed in the Conference Report volumes 
(see below) and in the Church magazines have 
mostly been identical. Those publications are sig¬ 
nificant resources for the study of the theology, 
progress, and development of the Church. 

When the Church first began holding confer¬ 
ences, many attending the meetings recorded in 
their private journals what was said and done. 
These personal records now constitute the primary 
sources available on the various conference ad¬ 
dresses in the early years because no official 
Church publication printed much more than a list 
of conference events. It appears that the first full 
report of any Church conference address was pub¬ 
lished in the Deseret News in 1850, even though 
several partial reports were published in Times 
and Seasons from November 1839 to February 
1846, in Nauvoo. The Deseret News was able to 
print word-for-word transcriptions because a 
young reporter, George D. Watt, had learned 
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shorthand and transcribed the talks for publica¬ 
tion. Watt and others thereafter transcribed a great 
many conference addresses and other talks for 
publication in the Deseret News and also in the 
Journal of Discourses (Liverpool and London, 
1854-1886). 

The conference report for the Church’s fiftieth 
jubilee year (1880) was the first to be published as a 
separate booklet (110 pages) exclusively of general 
conference addresses. The next volume in that se¬ 
ries contained the talks given at the October 1897 
Semiannual General Conference (78 pages). Since 
1899, the Church has published a Conference Re¬ 
port volume for each general conference. 

CHARLES D. TATE, JR. 


CONFERENCES 

[ This entry is composed of three articles: 

Conferences 
General Conference 
Stake Conference 

The first article explains the doctrinal concepts of hold¬ 
ing conferences and the various types of conferences 
held by members of the Church. The second article fo¬ 
cuses on the history of holding general conferences. The 
third, article gives the background of holding stake con¬ 
ferences and their usual format. ] 

CONFERENCES 

Latter-day Saints are counseled, as were the New 
Testament saints, to “meet together oft.” Confer¬ 
ences are among the most frequent types of meet¬ 
ing. Because The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints is administered by a constantly changing 
core of lay leaders, teachers, and officers, there is 
perpetual need for instruction, inspiration, and 
renewal. The scriptures state: “And now, behold, I 
give unto you a commandment, that when ye are 
assembled together ye shall instruct and edify each 
other, that ye may know how to act and direct my 
church, how to act upon the points of my law and 
commandments, which I have given” (D&C 43:8). 
The word “edify” means to enlighten, lift, or ele¬ 
vate spiritually. By “union of feeling,” the Prophet 
Joseph smith taught the sisters of the RELIEF 
SOCIETY, “we obtain power with the heavens.” 
Conferences contribute to building that union. In 


practice, Latter-day Saints often say to each other, 
“If you cannot come to receive, come to give.” In 
conferences, as in other types of Church meetings, 
the “strong in the Spirit” may “take with him him 
that is weak” (D&C 84:106). 

There are only general guidelines for confer¬ 
ences. For “it always has been given to the elders 
of my church from the beginning, and ever shall 
be, to conduct all meetings as they are directed 
and guided by the Holy Spirit” (D&C 46:2). 

Specific objectives, scheduling, and activities 
of conferences vary according to the group being 
served and may vary from one conference to an¬ 
other of the same group. Ward conferences are 
held annually to bring the stake leaders, ward 
leaders, and ward members together in local con¬ 
gregations to “review the status of individuals and 
organizations and to plan for improvement” ( Gen¬ 
eral Handbook of Instructions 2-4). Stake con¬ 
ferences are held twice annually, and are ad¬ 
ministered by stake, regional, and general 
authorities. Youth, young adult, and singles 
conferences are held annually; typically these con¬ 
ferences focus on inspirational experiences and 
social interchange. Women’s conferences and 
Church women’s firesides are also held each 
year. 

The growth of the Church has led to area and 
regional conferences, which may involve thou¬ 
sands of participants in designated geographic 
areas. These conferences are planned, organized, 
conducted, and addressed by General Authorities. 

Two general conferences are held each year, 
one in April (designated the “annual” conference) 
and the other in October (designated as a “semian¬ 
nual” conference). These are the most far-reaching 
conferences of the Church and for many years have 
been held in the Salt Lake Tabernacle. They pro¬ 
vide opportunities to share the common bonds of 
fellowship in an environment charged with spiritu¬ 
ality and in a setting different from the local meet¬ 
ing places of the Church. Prayers, music, ad¬ 
dresses by General Authorities and others, shared 
expressions of faith, meeting new acquaintances, 
and renewal of self and commitments combine to 
enrich the lives of all who attend or who experi¬ 
ence the conferences on radio or television. 

The Savior petitioned: “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil” (John 
17:15). Conferences of the Church serve an import- 
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shorthand and transcribed the talks for publica¬ 
tion. Watt and others thereafter transcribed a great 
many conference addresses and other talks for 
publication in the Deseret News and also in the 
Journal of Discourses (Liverpool and London, 
1854-1886). 

The conference report for the Church’s fiftieth 
jubilee year (1880) was the first to be published as a 
separate booklet (110 pages) exclusively of general 
conference addresses. The next volume in that se¬ 
ries contained the talks given at the October 1897 
Semiannual General Conference (78 pages). Since 
1899, the Church has published a Conference Re¬ 
port volume for each general conference. 

CHARLES D. TATE, JR. 


CONFERENCES 

[ This entry is composed of three articles: 

Conferences 
General Conference 
Stake Conference 

The first article explains the doctrinal concepts of hold¬ 
ing conferences and the various types of conferences 
held by members of the Church. The second article fo¬ 
cuses on the history of holding general conferences. The 
third, article gives the background of holding stake con¬ 
ferences and their usual format. ] 

CONFERENCES 

Latter-day Saints are counseled, as were the New 
Testament saints, to “meet together oft.” Confer¬ 
ences are among the most frequent types of meet¬ 
ing. Because The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints is administered by a constantly changing 
core of lay leaders, teachers, and officers, there is 
perpetual need for instruction, inspiration, and 
renewal. The scriptures state: “And now, behold, I 
give unto you a commandment, that when ye are 
assembled together ye shall instruct and edify each 
other, that ye may know how to act and direct my 
church, how to act upon the points of my law and 
commandments, which I have given” (D&C 43:8). 
The word “edify” means to enlighten, lift, or ele¬ 
vate spiritually. By “union of feeling,” the Prophet 
Joseph smith taught the sisters of the RELIEF 
SOCIETY, “we obtain power with the heavens.” 
Conferences contribute to building that union. In 


practice, Latter-day Saints often say to each other, 
“If you cannot come to receive, come to give.” In 
conferences, as in other types of Church meetings, 
the “strong in the Spirit” may “take with him him 
that is weak” (D&C 84:106). 

There are only general guidelines for confer¬ 
ences. For “it always has been given to the elders 
of my church from the beginning, and ever shall 
be, to conduct all meetings as they are directed 
and guided by the Holy Spirit” (D&C 46:2). 

Specific objectives, scheduling, and activities 
of conferences vary according to the group being 
served and may vary from one conference to an¬ 
other of the same group. Ward conferences are 
held annually to bring the stake leaders, ward 
leaders, and ward members together in local con¬ 
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organizations and to plan for improvement” ( Gen¬ 
eral Handbook of Instructions 2-4). Stake con¬ 
ferences are held twice annually, and are ad¬ 
ministered by stake, regional, and general 
authorities. Youth, young adult, and singles 
conferences are held annually; typically these con¬ 
ferences focus on inspirational experiences and 
social interchange. Women’s conferences and 
Church women’s firesides are also held each 
year. 

The growth of the Church has led to area and 
regional conferences, which may involve thou¬ 
sands of participants in designated geographic 
areas. These conferences are planned, organized, 
conducted, and addressed by General Authorities. 

Two general conferences are held each year, 
one in April (designated the “annual” conference) 
and the other in October (designated as a “semian¬ 
nual” conference). These are the most far-reaching 
conferences of the Church and for many years have 
been held in the Salt Lake Tabernacle. They pro¬ 
vide opportunities to share the common bonds of 
fellowship in an environment charged with spiritu¬ 
ality and in a setting different from the local meet¬ 
ing places of the Church. Prayers, music, ad¬ 
dresses by General Authorities and others, shared 
expressions of faith, meeting new acquaintances, 
and renewal of self and commitments combine to 
enrich the lives of all who attend or who experi¬ 
ence the conferences on radio or television. 

The Savior petitioned: “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil” (John 
17:15). Conferences of the Church serve an import- 
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ant purpose in aiding the members to be shielded 
from the evils of worldly influence and nurtured in 
discipleship. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
About two months after being organized on April 
6, 1830, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints held its first general conference at the Peter 
Whitmer home in Fayette, Seneca County, New 
York. At that June 9 meeting about thirty members 
were in attendance and other people who were 
anxious to learn. This commenced a vital and en¬ 
during tradition (see CELEBRATIONS). Each April 
and October, members of the Church throughout 
the world assemble in Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
two days of meetings called general conference. 
For more than a century these meetings have been 
held in the 7,500-seat Salt Lake tabernacle lo¬ 
cated on temple square. Temple Square is virtu¬ 
ally inseparable from the tradition of general con¬ 
ference and has been the site of nearly every one of 
them. 

The April conferences of the Church are 
called annual conferences; those in October, semi¬ 
annual conferences. Current practice includes four 
two-hour general sessions on Saturday and Sun¬ 
day, with a special priesthood session Saturday 
night carried by satellite to thousands of priest¬ 
hood bearers throughout the world. Prior to 1977, 
the conferences met for three days. 

Through the years general conference has ac¬ 
commodated the needs of the Church in a variety 
of ways. In 1954 David O. mckay, President of the 
Church from 1951 to 1970, listed the following 
twentieth-century objectives: 

(1) to inform the membership of general conditions 
of the Church—including whether it is progressing 
or retrogressing, and of its economic, ecclesiastic, 
and spiritual status; (2) to commend true merit; (3) 
to express gratitude for divine guidance; (4) to give 
instruction in principles, in doctrine, in the law of 
the gospel; (5) to proclaim the restoration, with di¬ 
vine authority to administer in all the ordinances of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and to declare, quoting 
the Apostle Peter, that there is none other name 
under heaven given among men than Jesus Christ 


whereby we may be saved (Acts 4:12); (6) to admon¬ 
ish and inspire to continue in greater activity [IE 
(Dec. 1954), p. 872], 

From a historical perspective, the conferences 
from 1830 to 1837 were called as needed by the 
Prophet Joseph SMITH, the first President of the 
Church. Those attending early conferences con¬ 
ducted the Church’s business, heard announce¬ 
ments of new revelations, and exercised the 
principle of common consent in approving lead¬ 
ers and doctrine. 

From 1838 to 1844 the concept of a regular 
general conference for the Church was set firmly in 
place and the precedents were established for the 
annual and semiannual conferences in April and 
October. Although the business of the Church was 
still transacted, emphasis was placed on expound¬ 
ing and teaching the doctrines of the Church. A 
significant body of doctrine was reviewed and re¬ 
vealed during this period. 

One researcher has identified six major issues 
addressed in the conferences prior to 1845 that 
demonstrate flexibility and sensitivity to timely is¬ 
sues: (1) emergence and development of common 
consent; (2) initial experiment with a Zion concept 
and its temporary suspension; (3) teaching and ex¬ 
pounding the doctrines of the Church, including 
new revelations; (4) institutionalizing of the confer¬ 
ence system itself; (5) development of a temple- 
oriented worship, including covenants and prin¬ 
ciples associated with the preparing of a people 
worthy to inherit Zion; and (6) exodus of the 
Church from organized society into the wilderness 
(Lowe, p. 398). 

Clashes with tradition, tensions with neigh¬ 
bors of other faiths, and preparations for the west¬ 
ward movement all imposed adaptation on the 
general conferences of the Church just prior to the 
exodus to the Great Basin in 1847. 

Conferences continued during the exodus and 
into the permanent settlement in Utah, although 
there was no general conference in October 1846, 
which occurred during the transition period after 
the Latter-day Saints had been driven from Nau- 
voo, Illinois, and before the first company of set¬ 
tlers arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in July 1847. 

The conferences from 1848 to 1877 considered 
pressing needs such as emigration from the east 
and foreign countries, colonization, and missionary 
work. Assignments to colonize and calls to serve 
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missions were frequently announced from the con¬ 
ference pulpit without prior notice. Leonard J. 
Arrington has characterized these conferences as 
“the cement which held together the Mormon 
Commonwealth. ... It was through the instru¬ 
mentality of the conference that church leaders 
were able to effect the central planning and direc¬ 
tion of the manifold temporal and spiritual inter¬ 
ests of their followers. It was in the conference that 
Latter-day Saints experienced most keenly the 
sense of belonging to a whole—a worshipping, 
building, expanding Kingdom” (p. 32). 

The last two decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury were troubled times for the Church because 
federal legislation against plural marriage 
brought a financial and societal crisis. General con¬ 
ferences reflected those concerns. From 1885 to 
1887, five conferences were held outside of 
Salt Lake City, and many of the general 
AUTHORITIES were in exile. 

In the twentieth century because of technol¬ 
ogy and the Church’s improving image, conference 
sessions began reaching beyond the Tabernacle 
and to peoples other than Latter-day Saints. In 
October 1924, ksl radio began broadcasting con¬ 
ferences. Coverage was extended in 1938 to other 
radio stations that wished to carry all or part of the 
sessions. In 1949 the conference was televised by 
KSL Television. Satellite transmission to inter¬ 
ested television stations and cable systems in other 
parts of the United States was initiated in 1975, 
and in 1980 the conference sessions were first 
carried by satellite to Church centers outside of 
Utah. More than 2,600 Church satellite dishes in 
North America now receive general conference 
twice each year (see satellite communication 
system). 

Conference sessions were first translated si¬ 
multaneously into other languages in 1962, and by 
1990 they were being translated into twenty-nine 
languages. Conferences can now be heard in multi¬ 
ple languages on Temple Square. As a result of 
the worldwide broadcasting and translation of con¬ 
ferences, the sessions are more structured and 
planned than they were in earlier years. Most of 
the speakers are presiding authorities of the 
Church, although on occasion other men and 
women are asked to participate. 

General conference of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints continues today as a 
vital doctrinal and social institution. It touches the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of Latter-day Saints 


worldwide. The conference sermons are printed in 
the Church magazines and are recorded on video 
tapes. 

[See also Celebrations.] 
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STAKE CONFERENCE 

In the revelation on Church organization and gov¬ 
ernment received by the Prophet Joseph Smith in 
April 1830, Church members were instructed to 
“meet in conference once in three months, or from 
time to time as said conferences shall direct or ap¬ 
point; and said conferences are to do whatever 
church business is necessary to be done at the 
time” (D&C 20:61-62). 

Once STAKES were organized, the Saints 
began meeting in stake conferences every three 
months. The practice of quarterly stake confer¬ 
ences continued from the mid-1800s until 1979, 
when the frequency was reduced to two per year. 
General authorities of the Church presided at 
most stake conferences until the mid-1980s, when 
the growth in Church membership and the num¬ 
ber of stakes made it impossible for an authority to 
attend each conference. In 1986, General Authori¬ 
ties were assigned to preside at one of the stake 
conferences, and the STAKE PRESIDENT was au¬ 
thorized to preside at the other. In 1990 General 
Authorities were assigned to visit each stake for a 
conference only once every other year. 

Stake conferences bring together members 
and friends who reside within the geographical 
boundaries of a stake. At least four sessions are 
held during a two-day period: (1) the first meeting 
is with the stake presidency and the visiting au¬ 
thorities, if any, to review the activity and progress 
of the stake during the last six months; (2) a priest¬ 
hood leadership meeting to train stake and ward 
priesthood leaders in Church doctrine and princi¬ 
ples; (3) a general assembly of all adults (eighteen 
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years of age and over) where the presiding author¬ 
ity and invited stake members speak; and (4) a Sab¬ 
bath general session for all stake members, includ¬ 
ing children and interested friends of the Church. 
The Sabbath general session features congrega¬ 
tional hymns, specially arranged choir selections, 
stake business, and sermons from the presid¬ 
ing authority, stake leaders, and other invited 
speakers. 

The major purposes of stake conference are: 
(1) sustaining general and stake officers; (2) releas¬ 
ing stake officers; and (3) approving ordinations to 
the melciiizedek PRIESTHOOD, and also enhanc¬ 
ing the faith and testimony of the members 
through leadership training, music, sermons, and 
the fellowship of the Saints. The meetings are 
often considered a spiritual feast. The General 
Authority and stake leaders are well versed in the 
scriptures, are excellent teachers, and present 
strong witness to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

MERRILL J. BATEMAN 


CONFESSION OF SINS 

Confession of sins is a necessary beginning step in 
the process of repenting and gaining forgiveness. It 
is a test of true repentance: “By this ye may know if 
a man repenteth of his sins—behold, he will con¬ 
fess them and forsake them” (D&C 58:43). 

The need for repentance has existed from the 
time of ADAM. The Lord instructed Adam: 
“Wherefore teach it unto your children, that all 
men, everywhere, must repent, or they can in 
nowise inherit the Kingdom of God, for no unclean 
thing can dwell there, or dwell in his presence” 
(Moses 6:57). The Bible states that “if we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us” (1 Jn. 1:8). There are two catego¬ 
ries of sin, those of commission and those of omis¬ 
sion: “All unrighteousness is sin” (1 Jn. 5:17), and 
“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin” (James 4:17). Except for Jesus 
Christ, everyone who has lived past early child¬ 
hood has sinned (1 Jn. 3:5; 2 Cor. 5:21). 

At least three confessions may need to be 
made to help the sinner repent: To the Lord, to 
proper ecclesiastical officers, and to the injured 
party. Latter-day Saint doctrine holds that all must 
confess their sins to the Lord, from whom alone 
ultimate forgiveness can come. In addition, major 


sins (such as adultery, fornication, robbery, em¬ 
bezzlement, fraud, false swearing, and comparable 
transgressions), which may have a bearing upon 
Church membership, must be confessed to ecclesi¬ 
astical officers such as bishops. Church officers are 
counseled to respond to confessions with confiden¬ 
tiality and understanding, and also to encourage 
members to seek the Lord’s forgiveness, forsake 
transgression, and make restitution. Transgressors 
are taught to make proper reconciliation with and 
restitution to those they have injured. Effective 
confession requires a “broken heart and contrite 
spirit” (D&C 59:8) and a willingness to humble 
oneself and do all that is required for complete for¬ 
giveness. 

Transgressions of lesser gravity that have of¬ 
fended others, such as marital or social differences, 
minor outbursts of anger, petty disagreements, 
and the like, are to be confessed to the injured 
party often resolving the matter without involving 
ecclesiastical authority. Public confession is not 
required unless the transgression has been against 
the public (D&C 42:88-93). 

The Church has no set time or stated formula 
as to when confession takes place. Periodic inter¬ 
views with ecclesiastical officers may be suitable 
occasions, or a special appointment can be made. 

Confession helps lift the burden and leads 
toward peace, freedom, and happiness. After 
warning his hearers of excruciating pain and pun¬ 
ishments that follow unrepented sins, the Lord 
said: “Confess your sins, lest you suffer these pun¬ 
ishments” (D&C 19:20). Repentant persons find 
substantial psychological as well as spiritual 
strength in proper confession. 
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CONFIDENTIAL RECORDS 

Latter-day Saints have developed a long tradition 
of keeping detailed records about Church activities 
and their own lives (see record keeping). As is 
true for the working files of most private institu¬ 
tions, the current records of the Church are not 
generally available to outside researchers. Unde¬ 
terred public access to everyday work files would 
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disrupt the organization’s work flow and impinge 
on the privacy of individual Church members. The 
current membership records of the Church main¬ 
tained by the Finance and Records Department 
are kept confidential, as are records of voluntary 
FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. The Missionary De¬ 
partment keeps the applications it receives from 
prospective missionaries confidential because they 
contain private information about the applicants’ 
health and personal life. Similarly, the Personnel 
Department does not make employee files avail¬ 
able. 

Despite the general restriction of access to 
these current records, the Church allows excep¬ 
tions in extraordinary cases that promise substan¬ 
tial benefits to mankind. For instance, Church offi¬ 
cials have provided extensive membership data to 
cancer researchers and others who have estab¬ 
lished a legitimate need for such information 
(Lyon, pp. 129-33). 

Most of the noncurrent records of the Church 
are stored in the Historical Department, one of the 
world’s largest religious archival institutions. Be¬ 
sides housing institutional records, the department 
also accepts donations of personal historical materi¬ 
als, such as the diaries and papers of individual 
Church members. 

The majority of the thousands of collections in 
the Historical Department are open and available 
to most members of the public. Like other major 
archival institutions, however, the Historical De¬ 
partment restricts access to some of its collections 
for several legal and ethical reasons. Some other 
materials are restricted by the terms of their dona¬ 
tion. Some of these donor-imposed restrictions 
eventually expire, making the donated materials 
more accessible to the public. 

The Historical Department restricts some 
materials to protect the privacy of persons men¬ 
tioned in them. Experts on archival law have writ¬ 
ten that “privacy is by far the most pervasive con¬ 
sideration in restricting materials in archives” 
(Peterson and Peterson, p. 39). The Church’s view 
of privacy embraces more than the legal principle 
that recognizes persons’ privacy until death. “In 
addition, ” Dallin H. Oaks explained, “our belief in 
life after death causes us to extend this principle to 
respect the privacy of persons who have left mor¬ 
tality but live beyond the veil” (p. 65). Examples of 
materials restricted for privacy reasons include the 
records of Church disciplinary proceedings, confi¬ 
dential minutes of Church councils, and journals of 


Church officials who record confidential informa¬ 
tion disclosed to them by Church members. 

The Historical Department restricts other 
records because they are sacred. Examples of such 
records include transcripts of patriarchal 
blessings. Generally, researchers are given ac¬ 
cess only to their own blessing transcripts, those of 
their spouses, and their direct-line descendants 
and deceased ancestors. 
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CONFIRMATION 

Confirmation in The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is a sacred ordinance essential 
for salvation. This ordinance follows baptism by 
immersion for the remission of sins and is effica¬ 
cious only through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and repentance. It is administered by the laying on 
of hands by men having authority, one of whom 
performs the ordinance and blesses the candidate. 
By this process one becomes a member of the 
Church and is given the gift of the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 2:37-38; 19:1-7). Baptism and confirmation 
are administered to persons at least eight years of 
age, the age of accountability (D&C 68:25-27). 

The scriptures attest to the administering of 
the ordinance of confirmation in New Testament 
times. When Peter and John went to Samaria and 
found certain disciples who had received John’s 
baptism in water, they “laid their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts 8:17; see 
also verses 14-22). 

Confirmation may be performed only by those 
holding the MELCHIZEDEK priesthood. The Book 
of Mormon records that Jesus “touched with his 
hand the disciples whom he had chosen, one by 
one, even until he had touched them all, and spake 
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unto them as he touched them. [Thereby] he gave 
them power to give the Holy Ghost” (3 Ne. 18:36— 
37; Moro. 2:1-3). The Doctrine and Covenants 
specifies: “And whoso having faith you shall con¬ 
firm in my church, by the laying on of the hands, 
and I will bestow the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
them” (D&C 33:15). 

The ordinance of confirmation is usually per¬ 
formed at a baptismal service or fast and testimony 
meeting. One or more bearers of the Melchizedek 
Priesthood lay their hands upon the head of the 
newly baptized person, and the one who is 
“voice,” calling the person by name, says words to 
this effect: “In the name of Jesus Christ, and by the 
authority of the holy Melchizedek Priesthood, I 
confirm you a member of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints and say unto you, ‘re¬ 
ceive the Holy Ghost. ” Words of blessing follow as 
the Spirit of the Lord may dictate, invoking divine 
guidance, comfort, admonition, instruction, or 
promise. The initiates are often reminded that 
through this gift they will discern right from wrong 
and that the Spirit will be, as it were, a lamp to 
their feet. 

The receiving of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
may or may not be apparent immediately, al¬ 
though the right to receive this gift is conferred at 
confirmation. The admonition to receive the Holy 
Ghost is interpreted to include living in a receptive 
way for the enlightenment of the Spirit. Joseph 
Smith taught, “No man can receive the Holy Ghost 
without receiving revelations. The Holy Ghost is a 
revelator” ( TPJS , p. 328). One is admonished like¬ 
wise to seek earnestly for spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 
12:1-11, 31; D&C 46:9-26) and the “fruits of the 
Spirit,” including love, joy, peace, and longsuffer- 
ing (Gal. 5; Moro. 7:45-48). 

The scriptures sometimes refer to the sancti¬ 
fying influence of the Holy Ghost as the “baptism 
of fire” (Matt. 3:11; 3 Ne. 19:13; Morm. 7:10). Con¬ 
firmation begins that process. It is seen as a life¬ 
time quest formally renewed each Sabbath in the 
partaking of the sacrament, whose prayers end 
with the plea that those who have taken upon 
themselves the name of Jesus Christ “may always 
have his Spirit to be with them” (Moro. 4:3). 

Once individuals have been confirmed as 
members of the Church and have received the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, they may retain this gift by 
maintaining a state of worthiness with corrections 
as needed, through an ongoing process of repent¬ 
ance and discipleship. 



A girl is confirmed a member of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (Philippines, 1986). Confir¬ 
mation is a priesthood ordinance performed after bap¬ 
tism, inviting the person to receive the Holy Ghost. 
Courtesy Floyd Holdman. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 

While any member of the Church is free to object 
to military combat service because of conscience, 
simply holding membership in the Church in and 
of itself is not a justification. Church leaders have 
discouraged conscientious objection in every con¬ 
flict of the twentieth century. Although it is op¬ 
posed to war and recognizes that going to war is a 
very poor alternative means of resolving conflicts, 
the Church considers it the loyal duty of citizen¬ 
ship for members to answer the call of their various 
countries for military service. 

At the same time, it recognizes the right of 
individual members to determine for themselves 
whether their deep, spiritual consciences will 
allow them to serve in combat or require them to 
request assignment to alternate service. The 
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Church will not support a member in that request 
until he or she has consulted with the appropriate 
bishop and stake president and has spiritual confir¬ 
mation that the way decided upon by the member 
concerned is acceptable to the Lord. 
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CONSECRATION 

[The following two articles deal with the LDS concept of 
consecration. Law of Consecration offers an overview of 
the origin and extended practice of the principles of con¬ 
secration among Latter-day Saints. The article Conse¬ 
cration in Ohio and Missouri specifically addresses both 
LDS efforts to live such principles and the resulting eco¬ 
nomic impact on LDS communities that flourished in 
these states between 1832 and 1846.] 

LAW OF CONSECRATION 
The law of consecration was introduced through 
revelations given to the Prophet Joseph SMITH. As 
early as 1829, he was directed by the Lord to “seek 
to bring forth and establish the cause of Zion” 
(D&C 6:6; 11:6; 12:6; 14:6). Anciently, the ZION of 
ENOCH was made up of people who “were of one 
heart and one mind, and dwelt in righteousness; 
and there was no poor among them” (Moses 7:18). 
These features have characterized the Lord’s peo¬ 
ple who have accepted and applied the fulness of 
the gospel in their lives, such as the people of the 
city of Enoch (Moses 7:17-18) and the Nephite 
golden era (4 Ne. 1:2-3, 15-17) and some of the 
early Christians (Acts 4:32-37). Latter-day Saints 
have also been given the law of consecration as an 
ideal and a challenge and promise for the future 
(D&C 42:32-39). 

The level of dedication required to live the 
law of consecration has many ancient echoes. The 
Bible records acts of consecration expressly con¬ 
nected with instituting covenants with God (e.g., 
Gen. 9:8-17; Num. 6). The willingness to sacrifice 
Isaac signified the complete dedication of Abraham 
to God’s commands (Gen. 22:1-18). Exodus and 
Leviticus also disclose various sacrificial acts in¬ 
volving consecration to God, principally by AARON 
and his sons (cf. Ex. 40:12-16; Lev. 1-7). The New 


Testament records that early Christians were 
called upon to set their hearts first on the kingdom 
of god and to have “all things in common” (Acts 2, 
4, 5). 

After the risen Jesus established his Church in 
the Western Hemisphere about A.D. 34, the Book 
of Mormon people followed the practice of conse¬ 
cration for nearly 200 years. “The people were all 
converted unto the Lord, upon all the face of the 
land, both Nephites and Lamanites, and there 
were no contentions and disputations among them, 
and every man did deal justly one with another. 
And they had all things common among them; 
therefore there were not rich and poor, bond and 
free, but they were all made free, and partakers of 
the heavenly gift” (4 Ne. 1:2-3). 

On January 2, 1831, the Lord revealed to the 
Prophet Joseph smith in Fayette, New York, that 
anciently he had taken the Zion of Enoch to him¬ 
self and then commanded him to go to Ohio to 
receive the law (D&C 38:4, 32; cf. Moses 7:21). 
When Joseph Smith arrived at Kirtland, Ohio, in 
February, he found the Saints organized in a com¬ 
munal society called “the family.” He persuaded 
them to abandon this practice for “the more per¬ 
fect law of the Lord. ” On February 9, while in the 
presence of twelve elders, he received the revela¬ 
tion that embraced “the law of the Church” (HC 
1:146-48; D&C 42). This revelation presented the 
laws of Church government and of moral conduct 
for members and established the basic principles of 
consecration (D&C 42:32-39). 

The key principles given in the revelations are 
consistent with those required for celestial living: 
all things belong to God, and his people are stew¬ 
ards (D&C 38:17; 104:11-14); individuals are to 
esteem others as themselves (D&C 38:24-27; 51:3, 
9; 70:14; 78:6; 82:17); mankind must retain free 
agency (D&C 104:17); men and women are made 
equal according to their wants, needs, and family 
situations (D&C 51:3); and there must be 
ACCOUNTABILITY (D&C 72:3; 104:13-18). Al¬ 
though the implementation of the law of consecra¬ 
tion of property as revealed in the early 1830s was 
temporarily suspended (cf. HC 4:93), the princi¬ 
ples themselves were not discontinued. 

The Covenants of Consecration Today. 
The Lord revealed several purposes for the law of 
consecration: to bring the Church to stand inde¬ 
pendent of all other institutions (D&C 78:14); to 
strengthen Zion, adorning her in beautiful gar- 
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ments, as a bride prepared and worthy of the 
bridegroom (D&C 33:17; 58:11; 65:3; 82:14, 18; 
etc.); and to prepare the Saints for a place in the 
CELESTIAL KINGDOM (D&C 78:7). 

Commenting on this subject, President John 
taylor stated that consecration is a celestial law 
and, when observed, its adherents become a celes¬ 
tial people (JD 17:177-81). Thus, men and women 
today can become like as those of Enoch’s day, “of 
one heart and one mind, . . . with no poor among 
them” (Moses 7:18). Orson pratt, an early apos¬ 
tle, observed that if the Lord’s people aspire to the 
celestial kingdom, they must begin to learn the 
order of life that is there (JD 2:102-103). 

Implementation of the Law of Conse¬ 
cration. The law of consecration requires dedi¬ 
cating all of one’s time, talents, and possessions to 
the Church and its purposes (D&C 82:19; 64:34; 
88:67-68; 98:12-14). John A. Widtsoe, an apostle, 
noted that its operation was quite simple. Those 
who joined such an order were to place all their 
possessions in a common treasury—the rich their 
wealth, the poor their pittance. Then each mem¬ 
ber was to receive a sufficient portion—called an 
“inheritance”—from the common treasury to en¬ 
able that person to continue in trade, business, or 
profession as desired. The farmer would receive 
land and implements; the tradesman, tools and 
materials; the merchant, necessary capital; the 
professional person, instruments, books, and the 
like. Members working for others would receive 
proportionate interests in the enterprises they 
served. No one would be without property. All 
would have an inheritance (Widtsoe, pp. 302- 
303). 

A person’s inheritance was to consist of per¬ 
sonal property, to be operated permanently and 
freely for the benefit of the person and the family. 
Should the person withdraw from the order, the 
inheritance could be taken with him, but the per¬ 
son would have no claim upon surplus donations or 
possessions initially placed in the common treasury 
(D&C 51:3-6). At the end of a year or set period, 
the member who had earned more than needed for 
his family would voluntarily place the surplus in 
the common treasury. Substantial profits were to 
be administered by the group rather than by one 
individual. Men and women who, despite dili¬ 
gence, had a loss from their operations would have 
the loss made up by the general treasury for an¬ 
other start, or they might—with consent—be 


placed in some activity better suited to their gifts. 
In short, the general treasury was to establish 
every person in a preferred field and was to care 
for those unable to profit from their inheritance. 
The general treasury, holding members’ surpluses, 
would also finance public works and make possible 
all community enterprises decided upon by the 
group (D&C 104:60-77). 

President J. Reuben Clark, Jr., counselor in 
the First Presidency, explained that the law of con¬ 
secration as practiced was not a fully communal 
life. There was no common table. Each family 
lived as a unit. Property that was not turned back 
to the donor by mutual consent of the donor and 
the bishop became the property of the Church 
and was placed in the storehouse. Every member 
of the Church had equal access to the contents of 
the storehouse according to personal needs, cir¬ 
cumstances, and needs of the family (Clark, p. 3). 

Efforts to Live the Law of Consecration. 
An early effort to live the law of consecration was 
first tried at Thompson, Ohio, in May 1831 by the 
members from the Colesville Branch who had 
moved there from New York. Complications arose 
when one of the participants withdrew his land and 
some of the members left for Missouri to help es¬ 
tablish the center place of Zion before the practice 
could take root (Stewart, p. 125). Continued efforts 
to make necessary refinements in practicing the 
law in Ohio ultimately failed. A similar attempt 
was also made at this same time to institute the law 
of consecration and stewardship in Missouri, but 
intolerance and bickering among some of the 
Saints and the lack of any surplus to consecrate 
rendered the attempt unsuccessful (see conse¬ 
cration IN OHIO AND MISSOURI below). 

After these early failures, the Lord adapted 
the requirements of the law of consecration to the 
capacities of the Saints and revealed the law of 
tithing as a practice to follow (HC 3:44; D&C 
119). Although tithing does not require the giving 
of everything to the Lord, it teaches the funda¬ 
mental elements upon which the character of a 
Zion people rests: self-control, generosity, love of 
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the kingdom of God. Giving tithing for over a cen¬ 
tury, as the Saints proved their ability to live this 
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observed that the practices of tithing, fast 
offerings, and Church welfare had brought 
Church members closer to the original principles 
of the UNITED ORDER and law of consecration (CR 
[Oct. 1942] :57). 

Concerning the future, Zion can be redeemed 
only by obedience to the law of consecration. At 
the proper time, the Lord’s leaders will implement 
the program. While it is not clear what procedures 
will be revealed, Latter-day Saints anticipate that 
the principles of stewardship, equality, agency, 
and accountability will eventually be subscribed to 
by all participants and that the goals originally en¬ 
visioned will be reached (D&C 78:7, 14; 82:14). 
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FRANK W. HIRSCHI 

CONSECRATION IN OHIO AND MISSOURI 
The principles of consecration were implemented 
in various forms in Ohio and Missouri in the 1830s 
to provide for the needs of the poor and of a finan¬ 
cially struggling Church (see kirtland, OHIO; 
KIRTLAND economy). Many of the Latter-day 
Saints migrating to Ohio and Missouri lacked the 
means to support themselves, and the Church had 
few resources to construct buildings such as the 
temple or to finance publications. The various im¬ 
plementations of the law of consecration helped to 
meet these practical needs as well as to teach par¬ 
ticipants to live a celestial law. 

The law of consecration was never fully prac¬ 
ticed in Ohio but was implemented in Missouri in 
several forms between 1831 and 1839. In its 1831 
form, the law of consecration required all partici¬ 
pants, or “stewards,” to consecrate or convey their 
possessions to the Church storehouse. The bishop 
would then give back to each individual or family a 
“stewardship” of land, money, and other posses¬ 
sions according to just wants and needs. Surplus 
profits generated from these stewardships were 
contributed to the storehouse to assist the poor and 


serve other general purposes. To administer the 
system, separate bishops and storehouses were 
established in the two Church centers of Kirtland 
and Missouri. 

In 1833, the practice of consecration was mod¬ 
ified to provide for private ownership of steward¬ 
ships, and in 1838, the principle of tithing intro¬ 
duced another change. The law of tithing required 
the Saints to give “all their surplus property” to the 
bishop, and subsequently “one-tenth of all their 
interest [increase] annually” (D&C 119:1, 4). 

Implementation of consecration was difficult 
for the early Latter-day Saints and occurred only 
intermittently. The impoverished Missouri Saints, 
were driven and persecuted by mobs, and repeat¬ 
edly lost personal possessions, lands, and crops. 
Church property was often taken or destroyed (see 
Missouri conflict). Under such circumstances, 
most members required more for their steward¬ 
ships than they could contribute to the pool of re¬ 
sources. Others were reluctant to donate their sur¬ 
pluses, and some who left the Church pursued 
legal means to recover consecrated properties. In 
the face of such obstacles, the sincere efforts of 
some faithful Saints to implement the law are all 
the more remarkable. 

The United Firm, more commonly known as 
the United Order, a corporate enterprise based on 
consecration principles, was a second and more 
limited implementation of consecration, which 
operated in Kirtland with a branch in Missouri 
from March 1832 to April 1834. About twelve men 
consecrated their possessions and received stew¬ 
ardships in this business venture. Surpluses were 
to go into the storehouse for printing the revela¬ 
tions and for meeting other Church needs. The 
firm dissolved when loan payments could not be 
made. 

The Literary Firm, a third implementation of 
consecration principles, continued longer than the 
other two. Established in November 1831 to print 
the revelations and other publications for the 
Church, it operated in several forms until August 
1837. Following the 1833 Missouri mob actions, 
printing operations were moved from Indepen¬ 
dence to Kirtland. Up to eight men were made 
stewards over the revelations and consecrated 
their efforts to manage publication. Although con¬ 
stantly beset by problems, the firm published the 
doctrine and covenants (1st ed.), the book of 
mormon (2nd ed.), and other Church books and 
periodicals. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

As a people, the Latter-day Saints are committed 
to sustaining constitutional government as the best 
instrument for maintaining peace, individual free¬ 
dom, and community life in modern society. This 
commitment is reinforced by their scriptures, 
which affirm that constitutional law “supporting 
that principle of freedom in maintaining rights and 
privileges, belongs to all mankind, and is justifia¬ 
ble before [the Lord]” (D&C 98:5). The scripture 
cited further explains that not only has God made 
people free by giving them AGENCY, but “the law 
also maketh you free” (verse 8). Furthermore, any 
standard other than constitutional law “cometh of 
evil” (verse 10). This principle applies not only in 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, but wherever 
Latter-day Saints might live throughout the world. 
However, Latter-day Saints everywhere believe 
also “in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, 
and magistrates, in obeying, honoring, and sus¬ 
taining the law” (A of F 12). 

Latter-day Saints have both contributed to, 
and benefited from, laws and American constitu¬ 
tional law. The Constitution of the United States of 
America made the restoration of the gospel pos¬ 
sible because it limits governmental power, pro¬ 
tects individual rights, and sets a moral tone toler¬ 
ating controversial religious views and rights of 
expression and assembly. LDS belief in the divine 
origin of the Constitution contributes to respect for 
the document. 

The majority of the main events associated 
with the restoration of the Church occurred in the 
United States. Its message was controversial and 
provocative, and without the protections of the 
United States Constitution, the Church likely 
would not have survived. President Wilford 
woodruff taught that at that time the United 
States of America was the only place where the 
Lord could have established his Church and king¬ 
dom ( JD 25:211). President David O. MCKAY, in 


the dedicatory prayer for the Los Angeles Temple, 
expressed gratitude for the Constitution and for 
the fact that it made the establishment of the 
Church possible (IE 59 [Apr. 1956]:226). This idea 
is expressed frequently by Latter-day Saints and is 
more than patriotic rhetoric; a brief examination of 
the U.S. Constitution shows why. 

The United States was especially hospitable to 
the restoration of the Church because its Constitu¬ 
tion limits governments, both state and federal, 
thereby protecting individual rights. It limits gov¬ 
ernmental power in two ways: through two struc¬ 
tural features commonly referred to as the separa¬ 
tion of powers and federalism and through a series 
of express prohibitions. 

The separation of powers refers to the division 
of governmental power on a horizontal plane 
among the three distinct branches of the federal 
government—legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Federalism divides governmental power on a ver¬ 
tical plane between the national government and 
the state governments. The separation of powers 
and federalism, by allocating governmental powers 
among several entities and by making each of these 
entities a competitor with the others, minimize the 
likelihood that government will trample individual 
rights. 

The most famous of the express prohibitions 
against governmental action are contained in the 
first eight of the ten amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion that make up the Bill of Rights. By them¬ 
selves, these provisions had been interpreted to 
apply only to the federal government, but the 
Fourteenth Amendment has now been held by 
the U.S. Supreme Court to make most of those 
Bill of Rights guarantees binding on state govern¬ 
ments as well (see civil rights). Because the Bill 
of Rights and the structural provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution protect individual rights against govern¬ 
ment intrusions, Latter-day Saints and other reli¬ 
gious groups have been its distinct and identifiable 
beneficiaries. 

Beyond its limitations on government, the 
Constitution sets a moral tone tolerating contro¬ 
versial religious views and rights of expression in 
general. This tone extends beyond its immediate 
impact on government. Without it, the public op¬ 
position to the Church, combined with the zeal of 
its adherents, might have brought about its de¬ 
mise. That Joseph smith was born soon after the 
adoption and ratification of the Constitution is no 
coincidence in the LDS view. 
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On November 28, 1843, the Church petitioned the United States government to help mem¬ 
bers obtain relief from their unconstitutional losses of property at the hands of mobs and the 
Missouri state militia, partly as a result of an executive order. This petition was signed by 3,419 
people, including Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith, Brigham Young, John Taylor, Orson Pratt, and 
Heber C. Kimball as Nauvoo city officials. The federal government took no action in what was 
then considered a matter outside federal jurisdiction. 


Latter-day Saints have participated signifi¬ 
cantly in the development of American law dealing 
with constitutional protections of civil rights. The 
starting point for modern constitutional analysis of 
First Amendment freedoms—including not only 
the free exercise of religion but all First Amend¬ 
ment rights—is provided by Reynolds v. united 
STATES (98 U.S. 145 [1879]), which involved the 
prosecution of a nineteenth-century Church leader 
for practicing polygamy. Reynolds was the first 
Supreme Court interpretation of the First Amend¬ 
ment. It draws a distinction between beliefs, 
which it holds are absolutely protected by the First 
Amendment, and conduct, which it says enjoys no 
protection. 

That distinction between belief and conduct is 
still the cornerstone of First Amendment analysis. 
The first half of it (absolute protection for belief) is 
still good law, though the second half (no protec¬ 
tion for conduct) is not. The present rule for relig¬ 
iously motivated conduct, which was not clearly 
developed until almost a century after the Reyn¬ 
olds decision was handed down, is that govern¬ 
ment actions adversely affecting religious behavior 


are prohibited by the First Amendment’s free ex¬ 
ercise clause unless government can show that its 
actions are based on a compelling state interest and 
that its regulation or other infringement is nar¬ 
rowly tailored to the achievement of that objective 
(Wisconsin v. Yoder et al., 406 U.S. 205 [1972]). 
The test strongly favors individual rights over gov¬ 
ernment interests and is therefore conducive to 
religious freedom. It is also a test from which 
the Church has benefited. 

As a group, Latter-day Saints in the United 
States are deeply patriotic. They sustained the 
Constitution even when, in times of severe perse¬ 
cution, some of its protections were denied them. 
Partly because of the Church’s history and partly 
because of their unique understanding of the na¬ 
tion’s origins, most Latter-day Saints in the United 
States accept the responsibility to study and un¬ 
derstand their Constitution as being rooted not 
only in patriotism but in religion as well. The devo¬ 
tion of the Church and its leaders to the Constitu¬ 
tion can be traced to early times. Doctrine and 
Covenants 134, “A Declaration of Belief Regarding 
Governments and Laws,” adopted by unanimous 
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vote at a general assembly of the Church held at 
Kirtland, Ohio, on August 17, 1835, is a vigorous 
statement on the importance of preserving individ¬ 
ual rights, particularly those relating to religious 
and other expressive freedoms. As expressed by 
one Church President, Latter-day Saints “have a 
tremendous obligation to be good citizens, to up¬ 
hold the Constitution of this land, to adhere to its 
basic concepts” (Benson, pp. 615-16; see also 
POLITICS: POLITICAL TEACHINGS). 

Another aspect of the LDS understanding of 
the Constitution is the belief gained from scripture 
concerning its divine origins, which enhances 
Latter-day Saints’ respect and even reverence for 
the document, particularly in the United States. 
The Lord revealed to Joseph Smith, “And for this 
purpose have I established the Constitution of this 
land, by the hands of wise men whom I raised up 
unto this very purpose” (D&C 101:80; cf. 3 Ne. 
21:4). Some Church members espouse a view 
which goes beyond this scriptural language, es¬ 
teeming the Constitution beyond criticism and as 
near scriptural. What the scripture in fact says is 
simple, informative, and understandable: this re¬ 
markably successful document did not emerge by 
chance or human wisdom alone. God had a hand in 
its creation—not in the same, direct, revelatory 
way that he creates scripture, but by assembling 
and inspiring, at the one crucial point in American 
history when it was sorely needed, probably the 
most talented collection of statesmen with which 
any nation has ever been blessed. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

While LDS scripture reinforces the traditional 
Christian duty of “respect and deference” to civil 
laws and governments in general as “instituted of 


God for the benefit of man” (D&C 134:1, 6), 
Latter-day Saints attach special significance to the 
Constitution of the united states of America. 
They believe that the Lord “established the Con¬ 
stitution of this land, by the hands of wise men 
whom [he] raised up unto this very purpose” 
(D&C 101:80). The Prophet Joseph smith once 
described himself as “the greatest advocate of the 
Constitution of the United States there is on the 
earth” (HC 6:56-57). All of his successors as Presi¬ 
dent of the Church have reaffirmed the doctrine of 
an inspired Constitution. This consistent endorse¬ 
ment is notable, for basic LDS teachings are far 
removed from the premises of American liberal¬ 
ism, and largely as a result of these differences. 
Latter-day Saints suffered considerable persecu¬ 
tion before achieving an accommodation with 
mainstream America. 

The idea of an inspired Constitution is rare in 
contemporary public discourse and wholly absent 
from contemporary constitutional and historical 
scholarship. Seeking to discern the hand of divinity 
in America’s beginnings, however, was once com¬ 
mon not only in popular rhetoric but also among 
eminent nineteenth-century historians such as 
George Bancroft. Perhaps even more important is 
the repeated acknowledgment of divine aid by 
America’s founding fathers. Notably, George 
Washington frequently expressed gratitude to God 
for felicitous circumstances surrounding the rise of 
the United States and chose the occasion of his first 
inaugural address to recognize the providential 
character of the framing of the Constitution: 

No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of 
men, more than the People of the United States. 
Every step by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinguished by some token of providential 
agency. And in the important revolution just ac¬ 
complished in the system of their united govern¬ 
ment, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary con¬ 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which 
the event has resulted, cannot be compared with 
the means by which most governments have been 
established, without some return of pious gratitude, 
along with an humble anticipation of the future 
blessings which the past [blessings] seem to presage 
[W. Allen, ed., George Washington: A Collection, 
p. 461. Indianapolis, Ind., 1988], 

LDS teaching and revelation are in harmony with 
this self-understanding of the founding generation. 
Latter-day Saints believe that the Lord established 
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the Constitution, not by communicating specific 
measures through oracles, but by raising up and 
inspiring wise men to this purpose (see D&C 
101:80). This emphasis on the extraordinary char¬ 
acter of the American founders—and perhaps, 
more generally, on the founding generation as a 
whole—accords with assessments by contempo¬ 
raries, as well as by later students of the period. 
Thomas Jefferson, then U.S. ambassador to 
France, described the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 as “an assembly of demigods.” More than 
forty years later, Alexis de Tocqueville, the noted 
French observer of American society, included the 
American people as a whole in his praise of the 
founding: 

That which is new in the history of societies is to see 
a great people, warned by its lawgivers that the 
wheels of government are stopping, turn its atten¬ 
tion on itself without haste or fear, sound the depth 
of the ill, and then wait for two years to find the 
remedy at leisure, and then finally, when the rem¬ 
edy has been indicated, submit to it voluntarily 
without its costing humanity a single tear or drop of 
blood [Vol. 1, p. 113]. 

This understanding of the divine inspiration of the 
Constitution as mediated through the human wis¬ 
dom of the founders and the founding generation 
invites the inference that new needs and circum¬ 
stances might require the continued exercise of 
inspired human wisdom by statesmen and citizens 
alike. LDS leaders have taught that the Constitu¬ 
tion is not to be considered perfect and complete 
in every detail (as evidenced most clearly by its 
accommodation with slavery, contrary to modern 
scripture; e.g., D&C 101:79) but as subject to de¬ 
velopment and adaptation. It was part of the wis¬ 
dom of the founders to forbear from attempting to 
decide too much; they therefore provided constitu¬ 
tional means for constitutional amendment. Presi¬ 
dent Brigham young explained that the Constitu¬ 
tion “is a progressive—a gradual work”; the 
founders “laid the foundation, and it was for after 
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If “moral agency” stands at the core of the 
doctrine of an inspired Constitution, then one 
might say that whereas LDS teaching in the nine¬ 
teenth century emphasized the agency, Church 
leaders in the twentieth century have increasingly 
stressed the moral foundations of the Constitution, 
echoing the prophet Mosiah 2 in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon: “If the time comes that the voice of the peo¬ 
ple doth choose iniquity, then is the time that the 
judgments of God will come upon you” (Mosiah 
29:26-7; cf. Ether 2:8-12). Their praise of the 
Constitution has often been paired with warnings 
against the evils of Marxist communism, a system 
opposed to the Constitution and moral freedom. 

LDS attachment to the Constitution has been 
further encouraged by an important oral tradition 
deriving from a statement attributed to Joseph 
Smith, according to which the Constitution woidd 
“hang by a thread” and be rescued, if at all, only 
with the help of the Saints. Church President John 
Taylor seemed to go further when he prophesied, 
“When the people shall have torn to shreds the 
Constitution of the United States the Elders of Is¬ 
rael will be found holding it up to the nations of the 
earth and proclaiming liberty and equal rights to 
all men” (JD 21:8). To defend the principles of the 
Constitution under circumstances where the “iniq¬ 
uity,” or moral decay, of the people has torn it to 
shreds might well require wisdom at least equal to 
that of the men raised up to found it. In particular, 
it would require great insight into the relationship 
between freedom and virtue in a political embodi¬ 
ment of moral agency. 
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RALPH C. HANCOCK 


CONTENTION 

Ranging from hostile words spoken at home to in¬ 
ternational conflicts, contention is so prevalent in 
the world that people tend to think of it as normal, 
inevitable, and perhaps even necessary. In the 
Book of Mormon, however, Jesus states, “He that 
hath the spirit of contention is not of me, but is of 
the devil, who is the father of contention, and he 
stirreth up the hearts of men to contend with 
anger, one with another” (3 Ne. 11:29). Whether at 
home, at church, in business, or in the commu¬ 
nity, “such things should be done away” (3 Ne. 
11:30). This is fundamental to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

Latter-day Saints place great value on direct¬ 
ing their energy in positive ways: “Use boldness, 
but not overbearance; and also see that ye bridle 
all your passions, that ye may be filled with love” 
(Alma 38:12). Thus, scriptures admonish the faith¬ 
ful to “contend for the faith” (Jude 1:3; 1 Thes. 2:2), 
but not to the point of quarreling or arguing. Con¬ 
tention is especially detrimental at home (Mosiah 
4:14) and over doctrine (1 Cor. 11:16; 3 Ne. 11:28). 

Jesus taught not only that contention should 
cease, but anger too, along with derision, con¬ 
tempt, and scorn. Having such feelings place a 
person in danger of the judgments of the Church 
and of God (see Matt. 5:22; see also 3 Ne. 12:22, 
where the phrase “without a cause” is absent). 

When people get into difficulties and dis¬ 
agreements with one another, the scriptures fur¬ 
nish wise counsel. If a jDerson feels bad feelings, or 
discovers that someone has bad feelings against 
him or her, it is that person’s responsibility to go 
“quickly” and be reconciled (3 Ne. 12:23-25). 
Implicit in this injunction is the recognition that 
“we are members one of another” (Eph. 4:25). A 
troubled relationship is shared by all persons in- 
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volved and is not just the responsibility of the one 
who feels hurt or angry. The nature of the reconcil¬ 
iation depends upon the specifics of each situation. 
Rather than relying on human understanding or 
formulaic solutions, the Saints are taught to seek 
divine counsel and to trust the direction of the 
Lord, the reconciler of all (Prov. 3:5-6; D&C 
112 : 10 ). 

Standing in the way of most solutions to con¬ 
tention is pride: “Only by pride cometh conten¬ 
tion” (Prov. 13:10). “The central feature of pride,” 
declared Ezra Taft benson, “is enmity—enmity 
toward God and . . . [toward] our fellowmen.” 
Underlying the solution to contention must be the 
desire for harmony between people which can 
come only as a person “yields to the enticings of 
the Holy Spirit . . . and becometh a saint through 
the atonement of Christ the Lord” (Mosiah 3:19). 
Atonement and reconciliation with God allow 
and evoke forgiveness and reconciliation among 
people. 
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CONTRIBUTOR 

Edited and published independently by Junius F. 
wells, the founder of the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Association (YMMIA; renamed 
young men in 1977), the Contributor (1879-1896) 
proposed “to represent the Mutual Improvement 
Associations, and to furnish a publication of pecu¬ 
liar interest to their members and to the mature 
youth of our people” (“Salutation,” p. 12). One of 
its purposes was to encourage and foster the devel¬ 
opment of literary talents among the young men 
and young women in the Church. It contained arti¬ 
cles on such subjects as travel, philosophy, history, 
biography, and gospel topics. There were also let¬ 
ters from the General Authorities, conference re¬ 
ports, lesson outlines for the youth weekly meet¬ 
ings, hymns, fiction, and a little poetry. 

The Contributor Company was formed on 
January 11, 1886, and Wells continued as editor, 


publisher, and business manager. But when it was 
purchased by the Cannon Publishing Company in 
1892, Abraham H. Cannon became the editor and 
publisher. Cannon died suddenly in July 1896, and 
the Contributor ceased publication with the Octo¬ 
ber issue. 

In November 1897 the general board of the 
YMMIA launched an official magazine, the 
IMPROVEMENT ERA (1897-1970). 
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CONVERSION 

From its beginnings to the present day, the 
Church has had a strong missionary orientation. It 
teaches that conversion is essentially a process of 
repentance and personal spiritual experience 
(see TESTIMONY; RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE; JOINING 
THE CHURCH). 

The Nature of Conversion. A number of the¬ 
ories have been advanced by sociologists to explain 
why people are likely to convert to another reli¬ 
gious denomination. Glenn M. Vernon indicated 
that conversion involves several subprocesses, 
which must be accounted for, including (1) the 
manner in which the convert becomes aware of the 
group possessing the ideology; (2) the acceptance 
of new religious definitions; and (3) the integration 
of the new convert into the group. John Lolland 
and Rodney Stark proposed that conversion is a 
problem-solving process in which the individual 
uses organizational facilities, programs, and ideolo¬ 
gies to resolve various life problems. More re¬ 
cently, David A. Snow, Louis A. Zurcher, and 
Sheldon Ekland-Olson have emphasized structural 
proximity, availability, and affective interaction 
with members of the new denomination as the 
most powerful influences in determining who will 
join. Roger A. Straus has proposed that religious 
conversion is an active accomplishment by the per¬ 
son who converts. Straus thinks that previous theo¬ 
ries focus too heavily on the idea that conversion is 
something which happens to a person as a result of 
circumstances external to himself. Similarly, C. 
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David Gartrell and Zane K. Shannon propose that 
conversion should be characterized as a rational 
choice based on the recruit’s evaluation of the so¬ 
cial and cognitive outcomes of converting or not 
converting. 

Recovery from crisis, social proximity to 
members of the Church, and personal problem 
solving are certainly involved to some extent in at 
least some conversions. However, research about 
people who have converted to many churches, 
(Snow and Phillips; Heirich) including The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Seggar and 
Kunz), has failed to provide much support for the 
problem-solving theory of Lofland and Stark. Re¬ 
search by David A. Snow and Cynthia L. Phillips 
and by Max Heirich provides more evidence of the 
influence of social networks in conversion. 

Most scientific theories, however, lack any 
significant reference to the influence of the holy 
spirit in conversion, which is the dominant ele¬ 
ment in the Latter-day Saint understanding of con¬ 
version. The visitation of Jesus Christ to Paul on 
the road to Damascus (Acts 9:1-9) does not fit into 
any secular theoretical categories. Paul was not 
seeking a new faith to solve problems in his life. 
He did not begin to serve Christ in order to be 
accepted by his friends. He persecuted Christians 
because he thought they had fallen away from the 
true faith. As a religious man, he recognized the 
voice of God when it spoke to him. 

Similar conversion stories are told in the Rook 
of Mormon. For example, as Alma 2 and the sons of 
King Mosiah 2 were going about teaching that the 
religion of their fathers was not true, they were 
stopped by the angel of the Lord, who asked why 
they persecuted the believers. Alma 2 was struck 
dumb and fell to the ground unable to move. 
While his father and others fasted and prayed in 
his behalf for two days and two nights, Alma 2 suf¬ 
fered excruciating pains and torment and finally 
called upon Jesus Christ for mercy to take away his 
sins. Immediately, the pain left and his soul was 
filled with exquisite joy (Alma 36:6-22). Alma 
arose and proclaimed that he had been reborn 
through the spirit of the Lord. Alma and the sons 
of Mosiah spent the rest of their lives preaching of 
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conversion of Almai is closer to the kind experi¬ 
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ceptance of new religious definitions—corre¬ 
sponds to the second major missionary activity, 
teaching. Missionaries teach the basic principles of 
God’s plan of salvation. They invite those they 
teach to learn more by studying the Bible and the 
Book of Mormon on their own. They encourage, 
inform, teach, and testify. Study is an important 
part of the conversion process, for the mind plays a 
role as the investigator learns to understand and 
ponder the wisdom, logic, and ethic of gospel prin¬ 
ciples. As B. H. Roberts once stated, “It is fre¬ 
quently the case that a proper setting-forth of a 
subject makes its truth self-evident. ... To be 
known, the truth must be stated and the clearer 
and more complete the statement is, the better 
opportunity will the Holy Spirit have for testifying 
to the souls of men that the work is true” (Vol. 2, 
pp. vi-vii). 
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tual manifestation of the truthfulness of the Book of 
Mormon and of the gospel message: “And when ye 
shall receive these things, I would exhort you that 
ye would ask God, the Eternal Father, in the name 
of Christ, if these things are not true; and if ye shall 
ask with a sincere heart, with real intent, having 
faith in Christ, he will manifest the truth of it unto 
you, by the power of the Holy Ghost” (Moro. 
10:4). 

Most converts to the Church do not seem to 
have personal characteristics that predispose them 
to conversion. While those who begin looking into 
the Church tend to be younger than the average 
population and tend somewhat more often to be 
women, these factors do not predict who will ulti¬ 
mately accept baptism. Those who seek baptism 
do not tend to have more personal problems than 
those who do not, nor do they differ significantly 
from others in personality traits or personal dispo¬ 
sitions. 

Conversion to the Church is usually not pre¬ 
cipitous. The process begins with the first signs of 


interest, and may continue for many years, even 
after baptism. It is not simply a matter of accepting 
and believing the teachings of the Church. Many 
who do accept baptism indicate that they do not 
fully understand the teachings, but that they have 
come to feel that accepting baptism is the right 
thing to do. Most of them achieve a more complete 
understanding and acceptance of Church doctrine 
as they become integrated into membership. Such 
integration is the third process mentioned by Ver¬ 
non (see fellowshipping). 

Becoming a member of the Church has 
broader implications than simply adopting a new 
set of religious beliefs. For many new members it 
means adopting a new lifestyle quite different from 
the one to which they were accustomed. For 
nearly all new members, it also means that they 
become part of a new social network of friends and 
acquaintances. In some cases, the new Church 
member is rejected and ostracized by family and 
former friends. This social transition is made easier 
if the new convert has previously developed 
friends and acquaintances among members of the 
Church. 

Missionary Work in the Church. Those who 
have been converted usually want to share their 
newfound understanding with others (cf. Perry, 
pp. 16-18). Paul, Alma], and Alma 2 passionately 
taught the truth of Christ’s saving mission through¬ 
out the remainder of their lives following their con¬ 
versions. To the convert who loves people, there is 
a balance to be achieved between having genuine 
tolerance for the beliefs of others and fulfilling the 
desire and obligation to share with them the joy of 
conversion. The major Jewish and Christian reli¬ 
gions have gone through phases when the prosely¬ 
tizing spirit was dominant and other periods when 
the desire to proselytize was restrained (Marty and 
Greenspahn). 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints has actively proselytized from its begin¬ 
nings. Its leaders and members have accepted a 
mandate to proclaim the restored gospel to “every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people” 
(Rev. 14:6; D&C 133:37), to all who will listen. 
Soon after the formal organization of the Church, 
Samuel Smith, a brother of Joseph Smith, traveled 
from place to place offering the Book of Mormon to 
any who would receive it. Missionaries were soon 
bringing in converts from the United States, Can¬ 
ada, England, Scandinavia, and Western Europe. 
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After the main body of members moved to the 
Intermountain West, the missionary work contin¬ 
ued. Increasingly the missionary responsibility was 
given to young men who had not yet married. 
Their converts continued to migrate to the Ameri¬ 
can West until well into the twentieth century, in 
spite of the fact that around the turn of the century 
Church leaders began to encourage converts to 
remain where they were and to build up the 
Church in their homelands. 

The Church growth rate since 1860 has never 
been less than 30 percent for any ten-year period. 
Since 1950, Church growth has accelerated (see 
vital statistics), advancing to more than 50 per¬ 
cent in each ten-year period from 1950 to 1980 
(Cowan). 

In recent years the Church has become less 
and less a church confined to the western United 
States. As late as 1960, more than half of Church 
members were located in the Intermountain West, 
with only 10 percent outside the United States. In 
1980, nearly one-third of Church members lived 
outside the United States, with only about 40 per¬ 
cent in the Intermountain West. In 1989 less than 
one convert in four was an American citizen. 

By far the greatest convert growth outside the 
United States has been in Latin America, particu¬ 
larly in Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Argentina 
(see south America). There has also been consid¬ 
erable increase in the number of baptisms in Asia 
and the Philippines. In 1979 there were three mis¬ 
sions in the Philippines; this increased to twelve by 
1990, and the number of convert baptisms per year 
tripled in that same period (see asia). New mis¬ 
sions were opened in eastern Europe in 1989 and 
1990. In 1990 the Church had more than 40,000 
full-time missionaries in 257 missions around the 
world. 

Latter-day Saints believe, as stated by Presi¬ 
dent Marion G. Romney: it may be that “relatively 
few among the billions of earth’s inhabitants will be 
converted. Nevertheless . . . there is no other 
means by which the sin-sick souls of men can be 
healed or for a troubled world to find peace” 
(p. 1067). 
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Correlation is the process of identifying the role of 
each part of the Church, placing each in its proper 
relationship to the others, and ensuring that each 
functions properly. The parts include doctrines 
and ordinances, organizations and agencies, pro¬ 
grams and activities, meetings, and printed and 
audiovisual materials. All of these parts should be 
“fitly framed together” (Eph. 2:21). They function 
properly when they are connected systematically 
and operate in harmony and unity. Like the parts 
of a human body, each has its function, none is 
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sufficient of itself, and none can usurp the tasks of 
others (cf. 1 Cor. 12:12-28; D&C 84:108-110). 

Correlation is a unifying process in which each 
organization of the Church subordinates limited 
views to the good of the whole Church. It is not 
censorship in the sense of inhibiting or channeling 
free expression and creativity. Rather, it is the way 
the Church ensures suitable and effective use of its 
resources. 

Correlation serves under the direction of the 
First Presidency and the Twelve. It provides order 
to the many parts of the Church (cf. 1 Cor. 14:40; 
D&C 28:13; 107:84; 132:8) and systematic reviews 
of proposed action (cf. Matt. 18:16; D&C 6:28). It 
helps organizations avoid unnecessary duplication. 
Correlation ensures that Church programs, mate¬ 
rials, and activities 

• Support and strengthen families in learning and 
living the gospel. 

• Are directed by the PRIESTHOOD. 

• Use the scriptures and the words of the prophets 
as the basis for teaching. 

• Comply with policies and meet standards ap¬ 
proved by the council of the first 
PRESIDENCY and QUORUM OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. 

• Are simple to comprehend and use. 

• Conserve demands in effort, time, or money on 
Church members. 

• Encourage people to use local resources when¬ 
ever appropriate and authorized, rather than to 
make them totally dependent on Church head¬ 
quarters. 

When the Church was organized in 1830, its 
structure and operation were relatively simple. 
However, as the RESTORATION of the gospel un¬ 
folded, the Church grew rapidly in numbers and 
organizational complexity. Various Church Presi¬ 
dents created or adopted the following auxiliary 
organizations: relief society in 1842 (for 
women), Sunday school in 1849, Young Ladies’ 
retrenchment association in 1869 (which de¬ 
veloped into the Young Women’s Mutual Improve¬ 
ment Association for teaching young women), 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association in 
1875 (for teaching young men), and primary in 
1878 (for children). (See also auxiliary 
organizations.) Church leaders also organized 
priesthood quorums, expanded missionary work 
into many countries, acquired family records to 


identify ancestors, constructed temples and meet¬ 
inghouses, held religion classes, established 
schools, and implemented a program for assisting 
needy people. 

As the programs and activities of Church orga¬ 
nizations expanded in number and complexity, 
they came to have their own general and local offi¬ 
cers, curricula, reporting systems, meetings, mag¬ 
azines, funding, and lines of communication. 

Part of the role of correlation was to maintain 
order among these organizations. In 1907, the 
First Presidency appointed the Committee of Cor¬ 
relation and Adjustments; in 1908, the Correlation 
Committee and the General Priesthood Commit¬ 
tee on Outlines; in 1916, the Social Advisory Com¬ 
mittee (combined with the Correlation Committee 
in 1920); in 1939, the Committee of Correlation 
and Coordination; and in 1940, the Union Board of 
the Auxiliaries. Relying on the mandates found in 
latter-day scripture, these groups were to correlate 
Church organizations in their structures, curricula, 
activities, and meetings. 

In 1960, the First Presidency directed a com¬ 
mittee of General Authorities to review the pur¬ 
poses and courses of study of the priesthood and 
auxiliaries. The work of this committee laid the 
foundation for present-day correlation efforts. The 
committee identified the purposes of each organi¬ 
zation from its inception, traced its expansions and 
changes, and reviewed its courses of study and ac¬ 
tivities. On the basis of the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations, the First Presidency established 
three coordinating committees in 1961—one for 
children, one for youth, and one for adults—and a 
coordinating council that directed the activities of 
the three committees. The council and commit¬ 
tees, each headed by a member of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, were to correlate the instruc¬ 
tional and activity programs of priesthood 
quorums, auxiliaries, and other Church agencies. 

By 1962, the Church had organized its curric¬ 
ula and activities around three groups: children, 
youth, and adults. In 1965, it introduced a family 
home evening program with a study manual for 
families to learn gospel principles and values in 
their homes. By 1971, the Church had reformatted 
its magazines by age group rather than by organi¬ 
zation —Ensign for adults, New Era for youth, and 
Friend for children. 

In 1972, the First Presidency created the 
Department of Internal Communications to plan, 
correlate, prepare, translate, print, and distribute 
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instructional materials and periodicals. As part of 
this reorganization, the First Presidency created 
the Correlation Department and placed all organi¬ 
zations, curricula, and periodicals under the direc¬ 
tion of the priesthood. 

In 1979 the Church published its own edition 
of the Bible in English, using the text of the King 
James Version. New editions of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, the Doctrine and Covenants, and the Pearl of 
Great Price were published in 1981. 

The Church instituted a consolidated meeting 
schedule in 1980 to decrease the time required for 
meetings and allow more time for family instruc¬ 
tion and activities, placing most local Sabbath 
meetings within a three-hour period. 

Strengthening priesthood direction, the First 
Presidency organized the First Quorum of the 
seventy in 1975 and, in 1980, assigned its Presi¬ 
dents to be executive directors of departments at 
Church headquarters. In 1984, the First Presi¬ 
dency appointed area presidencies from the 
Quorums of the Seventy to supervise the affairs of 
the Church in assigned areas of the world. 

In 1987, the First Presidency restated the role 
of correlation: All proposed official Churchwide 
materials, programs, and activities must be sub¬ 
mitted for evaluation by the Correlation Depart¬ 
ment. Moreover, no proposed item could be de¬ 
veloped under Church auspices or placed in 
formally authorized use without written direction 
to do so from the Council of the First Presidency 
and Quorum of the Twelve. 

During the 1990s, the focus of Church corre¬ 
lation shifted from maintaining order among 
Church entities to simplifying and reducing pro¬ 
grams and materials, and to limiting volume, com¬ 
plexity, and cost. 

Church leaders have determined that exces¬ 
sively complex and expensive programs and mate¬ 
rials can impede taking the gospel to “all nations, 
kindreds, tongues and people” (D&C 42:58). As 
the Church grows in developing areas of the world, 
it will include many members who have limited 
education and resources. 

The present (1990) correlation process at 
Church headquarters permits representatives of 
departments and auxiliaries to propose annually 
the materials, programs, and activities they want 
to have considered. An originator proceeds with a 
proposed item only after it has appropriate concept 
and final production approval. 

From Church headquarters, all communica¬ 


tions are transmitted through a single priesthood 
line from the First Presidency and Council of the 
Twelve to stakes and wards and thereby to fami¬ 
lies and individuals. 

In local stakes and wards (congregations), 
leaders correlate programs and activities through 
councils whose members represent everyone 
within stake or ward boundaries. These councils 
ensure that Church programs and resources are 
available to the people to help them learn and live 
the principles of the gospel. 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS (KANESVILLE), 
IOWA 

Between 1846 and 1852, Council Bluffs, then 
known as Kanesville, was the headquarters for a 
substantial LDS presence in western Iowa. During 
the exodus from Illinois to the Rocky Mountains in 
the late 1840s, thousands of Latter-day Saints win¬ 
tered at the Missouri River. After many proceeded 
westward, winter QUARTERS, their original head¬ 
quarters on the western bank, was abandoned in 
early 1848 in response to governmental pressure to 
leave Indian lands. Latter-day Saints who had not 
gone west relocated on the east bank of the river, 
in Iowa. 

The new townsite was laid out in December 
1847, on what originally had been Henry W. Mil¬ 
ler’s encampment on Indian Creek, in a hollow 
below the east bluffs of the Missouri River. That 
same month, Brigham young was sustained as 
PRESIDENT OF the CHURCH in a reorganization of 
the first PRESIDENCY in Kanesville. The new 
town of Kanesville took its name from a non- 
Mormon emissary of U.S. President James K. 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS (KANESVILLE), 
IOWA 

Between 1846 and 1852, Council Bluffs, then 
known as Kanesville, was the headquarters for a 
substantial LDS presence in western Iowa. During 
the exodus from Illinois to the Rocky Mountains in 
the late 1840s, thousands of Latter-day Saints win¬ 
tered at the Missouri River. After many proceeded 
westward, winter QUARTERS, their original head¬ 
quarters on the western bank, was abandoned in 
early 1848 in response to governmental pressure to 
leave Indian lands. Latter-day Saints who had not 
gone west relocated on the east bank of the river, 
in Iowa. 

The new townsite was laid out in December 
1847, on what originally had been Henry W. Mil¬ 
ler’s encampment on Indian Creek, in a hollow 
below the east bluffs of the Missouri River. That 
same month, Brigham young was sustained as 
PRESIDENT OF the CHURCH in a reorganization of 
the first PRESIDENCY in Kanesville. The new 
town of Kanesville took its name from a non- 
Mormon emissary of U.S. President James K. 
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Polk, Colonel Thomas L. kane, who had proven 
himself a friend of the Latter-day Saints. 

President Brigham Young assigned Orson 
hyde of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles to 
remain in Kanesville to supervise the movement of 
Latter-day Saints to the West as quickly as possi¬ 
ble. The town’s location on the Missouri River was 
particularly advantageous for several thousand 
British converts who had postponed their migra¬ 
tion to America until a new gathering place and 
headquarters in the West had been established. By 
sailing to New Orleans, steamboating to St. Louis, 
and then upriver to Kanesville, these immigrants 
were spared the rigors of overland travel at least 
that far. 

At one time, as many as thirty-one small en¬ 
campments were clustered in and about Kanes¬ 
ville. At its height, Kanesville consisted of 350 log 
cabins, two log tabernacles, a post office, and nu¬ 
merous shops, stores, and other business establish¬ 
ments. Wheat, corn, and many vegetables thrived 
then, as they do today, in the rich riverbed soil 
near the bluffs. The town’s most pressing problem, 
to provide adequate food, shelter, employment, 
and wagon outfits for large numbers of poor immi¬ 
grants “passing through,” was made easier by the 
California Gold Rush of 1849-1851, which resulted 
in a boom for Kanesville and other outfitting 
towns. The gold rush greatly expedited LDS mi¬ 
gration while transforming Kanesville from a Mor¬ 
mon into a “Gentile” town. 

By the summer of 1852, more than 12,000 
Latter-day Saints—6,100 from Great Britain 
alone—had traveled west via Kanesville, ending 
the period of concentrated LDS presence in the 
area. In December 1853, non-LDS residents in¬ 
corporated Kanesville and renamed it Council 
Bluffs, in memory of Lewis and Clark’s council 
with the Indians in 1804 on or near the city site. 

Kanesville is also remembered as the place 
where Oliver cowdery was rebaptized by Orson 
Hyde in November 1848, ending years of estrange¬ 
ment from the Church he had helped organize in 
1830. 
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COUNCIL OF FIFTY 

The Council of Fifty, a council formed in Nauvoo 
in 1844, provided a pattern of political government 
under priesthood and revelation. It was, to its 
members, the nucleus or focus of God’s latter-day 
kingdom. 

Old Testament prophecy speaks of a stone 
“cut out of the mountain without hands” that will 
roll forth to fill the whole earth (Dan. 2:44-45). 
Joseph Smith and his associates believed that the 
“little stone” represented in part a political king¬ 
dom similar to the other kingdoms referred to by 
daniel. Joseph Smith taught that in this, the 
DISPENSATION OF THE FULNESS OF TIMES, “all 
things” would be set in place for Christ’s return, 
including the basic principles and organization for 
a system that would govern the earth during the 
MILLENNIUM (JD 1:202-203; 2:189; 17:156-57). 

On April 7, 1842, Joseph Smith received a 
revelation giving the formal name of the “Living 
Constitution”—or, as it came to be known by the 
number of its members, the Council of Fifty—and 
indicating that the nucleus of a government of God 
would be organized. Two years later, in the spring 
of 1844, after a small group of faithful Church lead¬ 
ers and members had received their temple 
endowment, the Prophet formally established 
the Council of Fifty. 

Members of the council understood its princi¬ 
ples to be consistent with the ethics of scripture 
and with the protections and responsibilities of the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Non- 
Latter-day Saints could be members (three were 
among the founding members), but all were to fol¬ 
low God’s law and seek to know his will. The 
president OF the church sat as council presi¬ 
dent, with others seated according to age, begin¬ 
ning with the oldest. Revealed rules governed pro¬ 
ceedings, including one that required that 
decisions be unanimous. 

The council had some practical responsibili¬ 
ties for organizing Joseph Smith’s presidential 
campaign in 1844, the exodus from Nauvoo in 
1845-1846 (see westward migration), and early 
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government in the Great Basin. But what inter¬ 
ested council members most was, not their specific 
duties, but the expectation that the council repre¬ 
sented something much larger: it was a working 
demonstration of the principles and pattern for a 
future kingdom of god on earth. The Church al¬ 
ready had a well-developed apocalyptic outlook, 
including belief in the latter-day collapse of exist¬ 
ing governments before Christ’s return. In this 
framework, the Council of Fifty was viewed as the 
seed of a new political order that would rule, under 
Christ, following the prophesied cataclysmic 
events of the last days. 

The council, therefore, did not challenge ex¬ 
isting systems of law and government (even in 
Nauvoo), but functioned more as a private organi¬ 
zation learning to operate in a pluralistic society. 
Its exercise of actual political power was modest, 
but provided a symbol of the future theocratic 
kingdom of God. Always, the Fifty functioned 
under the FIRST PRESIDENCY and the QUORUM OF 
THE twelve apostles, who were also members 
of the council. 

After the westward migration and the early 
pioneer period, the Council of Fifty largely disap¬ 
peared as a functioning body, except for a brief 
resurgence during John taylor’s presidency 
when the Church again faced intense political chal¬ 
lenges. Still, the Saints found consolation in the 
belief that one day, when the Savior returned, the 
Council of Fifty, or a council based on its princi¬ 
ples, would rise again to govern the world under 
the King of Kings. 
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COUNCIL OF THE FIRST 
PRESIDENCY AND THE QUORUM 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 

Each week the two presiding quorums of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints meet 


jointly as the Council of the First Presidency and 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. Meeting in a 
room in the Salt Lake Temple, this council dis¬ 
cusses and decides all major Church appointments 
and policy matters. 

The presiding members in this council are the 
first presidency, consisting of the president 
of the church, who has ultimate authority for all 
matters in the Church, and his counselors, who 
assist him in directing the affairs of the Church. 
The Council also includes the quorum of the 
twelve apostles. The members of these two 
quorums are the only men on earth who hold all 
the keys, or authorization, of the priesthood, and 
only they are sustained as prophets, seers, and 
revelators for the Church. 

N. Eldon Tanner, counselor to four Church 
Presidents, said, “It is in this body [the Council] 
that any change in administration or policy is con¬ 
sidered and approved, and it then becomes the of¬ 
ficial policy of the Church” (Tanner, 1979, p. 47). 
Responsibilities of the Council include such mat¬ 
ters as approval of new bishops; changes in ward, 
stake, mission, and temple boundaries and organi¬ 
zations; and approval of general officers and central 
administration of the auxiliary organizations of the 
Church, such as the Primary, Sunday School, and 
Relief Society. 

The order and procedure of the Council are 
rarely discussed in public, but can be inferred from 
published accounts of the process by which a reve¬ 
lation was announced in 1978. After a considerable 
period of prayer and discussion among the General 
Authorities, President Spencer W. kimball felt 
inspired to extend eligibility for the priesthood to 
all worthy male members of the Church. He first 
presented it to his counselors, who accepted and 
approved it, and then to the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles in the Council of the First Presidency and 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. The same in¬ 
spiration came to the members of the Council, who 
then approved it unanimously (McConkie, p. 128). 
After the Council had sustained the President in 
this action, the revelation was subsequently pre¬ 
sented to all other GENERAL AUTHORITIES and to 
the general membership of the Church, who ap¬ 
proved it unanimously (Tanner, 1978). 
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COUNCIL IN HEAVEN 

The Council in Heaven, sometimes called the 
Grand Council, refers to a meeting of God the Fa¬ 
ther with his spirit sons and daughters to discuss 
the terms and conditions by which these spirits 
could come to earth as physical beings. The terms 
“Council in Heaven” and “Grand Council” do not 


appear in the scriptures, but are used by the 
Prophet Joseph smith in referring to these pre¬ 
mortal activities, allusions to which are found in 
many scriptures (Job 38:4-7; Jer. 1:5; Rev. 12:3-7; 
Alma 13:3-9; D&C 29:36-38; 76:25-29; Moses 
4:1-4; Abr. 3:23-28; cf. TPJS, pp. 348-49, 357, 
365; TirS 4 [Feb. 1, 1843]:82). 

One purpose of the heavenly council was to 
allow the spirits the opportunity to accept or reject 
the Father’s plan of salvation, which proposed 
that an earth be created whereon his spirit chil¬ 
dren could dwell, each in a PHYSICAL body. Such 
a life would serve as a probationary state “to see if 
they [would] do all things whatsoever the Lord 
their God shall command them” (Abr. 3:25). The 
spirits of all mankind were free to accept or reject 
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the Father’s plan but they were also responsible 
for their choice. The Creation, the Fall, mortality, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the Final 
Judgment were contemplated and explained in the 
council ( TPJS , p. 220, 348-50; MD, pp. 163-64; 
see also first estate). The plan anticipated mis¬ 
takes from inexperience and sin and provided rem¬ 
edies. Many spirits were foreordained to specific 
roles and missions during their mortal experience, 
conditional upon their willingness and faithfulness 
in the premortal sphere and their promised contin¬ 
ued faithfulness upon the earth. The Prophet 
Joseph Smith explained, “Every man who has a 
calling to minister to the inhabitants of the world 
was ordained to that very purpose in the Grand 
Council of heaven before this world was. I suppose 
I was ordained to this very office in that Grand 
Council” (TPJS, p. 365; cf. 1 Pet. 1:20; Jer. 1:5; 
Abr. 3:22-23). 

Although spoken of as a single council, there 
may have been multiple meetings where the gos¬ 
pel was taught and appointments were made. Jesus 
and the prophets were foreordained in the council. 
A redeemer was to perform a twofold mission in 
redeeming mankind from the physical and spiritual 
deaths brought about by the FALL OF adam and 
also in providing redemption, upon repentance, 
for sins committed by individuals. At a certain 
point in the council, the Father asked, “Whom 
shall I send [as the Redeemer]?” Jesus Christ, 
known then as the great I AM and as Jehovah, an¬ 
swered, “Here am I, send me,” and agreed to fol¬ 
low the Father’s plan (Moses 4:1-4; Abr. 3:27). As 
a counter-measure, Lucifer offered himself and an 
amendment to the Father’s plan of saving mankind 
that would not respect their AGENCY. The substi¬ 
tute proposal was also designed to exalt Lucifer 
above the throne of God. The Father’s response 
was, “I will send the first” (meaning Jehovah). Lu¬ 
cifer rebelled and became Satan, or “the devil.” A 
division developed among the spirits, and no spir¬ 
its were neutral (DS 1:65-66). There was war in 
heaven (Rev. 12:7-8), and the third of the hosts 
who followed Lucifer were cast out (Rev. 12:4; 
D&C 29:36). These rebellious spirits, along with 
Lucifer, were thrust down to the earth without 
physical bodies (Rev. 12:9; cf. Isa. 14:12-17). The 
Prophet Joseph Smith explained: “The contention 
in heaven was—Jesus said there would be certain 
souls that would not be saved; and the devil said he 
could save them all, and laid his plans before the 
grand council, who gave their vote in favor of Jesus 


Christ. So the devil rose up in rebellion against 
God, and was cast down, with all who put up their 
heads for him” (TPJS, p. 357). Heavenly Father 
and the faithful spirits in heaven wept over them 
(D&C 76:25-29). Satan and his followers are still at 
war with those spirits who have been born into 
mortality (Rev. 12:9; cf. “War in Heaven,” p. 788). 
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COURTS 

See: Disciplinary Procedures 


COURTS, ECCLESIASTICAL, 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 

In the nineteenth century, the LDS court system 
functioned in adjudicating virtually all kinds of 
legal disputes among Church members. Since the 
late 1800s, however, the Church courts, now enti¬ 
tled disciplinary councils, have not been used for 
the arbitration of private disputes. 

The scriptural basis for Church courts origi¬ 
nated in the early 1830s. At first, elders conducted 
trials for determining membership status. In 1831, 
a bishop, designated as a “judge in Israel” (D&C 
58:17), and his counselors were authorized to func¬ 
tion as a bishop’s court. In 1834, Doctrine and 
Covenants 102 established the high council 
court and its procedures for hearing original cases 
and appeals from bishop’s courts. The high council 
court consists of a STAKE president, his two coun¬ 
selors, and the twelve members of the stake high 
council. The FIRST presidency court is the high¬ 
est available for considering appeals from high 
council courts (D&C 102:27). 

The roles of these courts have varied. In the 
1830s, years marked by rapid expansion in Church 
membership and extensive migration to escape 
persecution in Ohio and Missouri, Church courts 
usually provided members an easy, appropriate, 
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the Father’s plan but they were also responsible 
for their choice. The Creation, the Fall, mortality, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the Final 
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Christ. So the devil rose up in rebellion against 
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COURTS, ECCLESIASTICAL, 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
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a bishop, designated as a “judge in Israel” (D&C 
58:17), and his counselors were authorized to func¬ 
tion as a bishop’s court. In 1834, Doctrine and 
Covenants 102 established the high council 
court and its procedures for hearing original cases 
and appeals from bishop’s courts. The high council 
court consists of a STAKE president, his two coun¬ 
selors, and the twelve members of the stake high 
council. The FIRST presidency court is the high¬ 
est available for considering appeals from high 
council courts (D&C 102:27). 

The roles of these courts have varied. In the 
1830s, years marked by rapid expansion in Church 
membership and extensive migration to escape 
persecution in Ohio and Missouri, Church courts 
usually provided members an easy, appropriate, 
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and friendly forum for settling non-Church related 
disputes. Then for several years prior to the 
NAUVOO CHARTER, and again in the westward mi¬ 
gration until 1850, Church courts pronounced, 
enforced, and adjudicated a full range of civil and 
criminal ordinances. Thereafter, until the passage 
of the Poland Act (1874), Church courts continued 
to handle civil disputes even though alternative 
courts were available through the federal territo¬ 
rial government (judges appointed by the presi¬ 
dent of the United States) and through the county 
probate judges (appointed by the territorial legisla¬ 
ture). Probate judges were almost always Mormon 
PRIESTHOOD leaders, including local stake presi¬ 
dents and bishops, and the probate courts had 
broad powers over all criminal and civil court mat¬ 
ters in addition to normal probate functions. Dur¬ 
ing this period, however, Church courts handled 
most disputes between members of the Church. 
Latter-day Saints turned to the county probate 
courts mostly in criminal actions, in actions against 
non-Mormons, and when it was important to ob¬ 
tain a formal court decree. 

With passage in 1874 of the Poland Act and 
with the Supreme Court decision in Reynolds v. 
United States (1879), the federal assault on Mor¬ 
mon polygamy intensified, and the Church courts 
provided the only forum to assist wives and chil¬ 
dren in settling disputes with their polygamous 
husbands and fathers. Government courts could 
offer little assistance because polygamous mar¬ 
riages were outside the law. 

In the nineteenth century members used 
Church courts in private disputes largely because 
of the principle of exclusive jurisdiction widely en¬ 
forced by the Church. Applying this principle, 
leaders used sermons and scripture to encourage 
members to avoid the civil courts; they also im¬ 
posed disfellowshipment or excommunication on 
members who sued another member in the civil 
courts. Thus non-Mormons initiated most of the 
cases in the civil courts of the UTAH territory 
even though the population was overwhelmingly 
Mormon. 

After Utah acquired statehood in 1896, a regu¬ 
lar state court system was instituted. Thereafter 
the Church court system ceased to consider tem¬ 
poral disputes. 

Historically, at all times, many Church court 
cases have involved sexual offenses. In the early 
Utah decades land disputes were adjudicated by 
Church courts because the bishops had allocated 


land holdings to members according to their needs 
and abilities to put the land into productive use. In 
deciding contract matters, the main objective was 
reconciliation of brothers and sisters in the gospel. 
In such cases, Church courts gave weight to the 
likely outcome of a similar dispute in civil court. 
However, they never felt strictly bound by com¬ 
mon law precedents; they used inspiration, cus¬ 
tom, scripture, and ecclesiastical instructions to 
reach equitable solutions with reconciliation and 
benefit to the entire community as the guiding 
objectives. 
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COVENANT ISRAEL, LATTER-DAY 

God established a COVENANT with ABRAHAM, reaf¬ 
firming it with Isaac and Jacob and then with the 
children of Israel. In the LDS view, this covenant 
has been renewed repeatedly and then breached, 
largely because God’s people, after receiving his 
commandments and promises, have fallen into 
apostasy and disbelief. Today, as prophesied an¬ 
ciently, this covenant has been restored through 
the Prophet Joseph smith and is included in the 
NEW AND EVERLASTING COVENANT of the gospel 
(D&C 22:1; cf. Jer. 31:31-34; 32:36-40). 

The term “Covenant Israel” refers to ancient 
Israel, to the New Testament era, and to modern 
times. Anciently God stated, “I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee [Abraham] and thy 
seed after thee . . . for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto thee, and to thy seed” (Gen. 17:7). 
Yet this covenant was conditional. Those who 
would be “his people” had to prove themselves 
through obedience and faithful commitment to the 
laws and ordinances of the covenant (cf. Abr. 2:6- 
11). Later, Jehovah said through Moses, “If ye will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above 
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COVENANT ISRAEL, LATTER-DAY 

God established a COVENANT with ABRAHAM, reaf¬ 
firming it with Isaac and Jacob and then with the 
children of Israel. In the LDS view, this covenant 
has been renewed repeatedly and then breached, 
largely because God’s people, after receiving his 
commandments and promises, have fallen into 
apostasy and disbelief. Today, as prophesied an¬ 
ciently, this covenant has been restored through 
the Prophet Joseph smith and is included in the 
NEW AND EVERLASTING COVENANT of the gospel 
(D&C 22:1; cf. Jer. 31:31-34; 32:36-40). 

The term “Covenant Israel” refers to ancient 
Israel, to the New Testament era, and to modern 
times. Anciently God stated, “I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee [Abraham] and thy 
seed after thee . . . for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto thee, and to thy seed” (Gen. 17:7). 
Yet this covenant was conditional. Those who 
would be “his people” had to prove themselves 
through obedience and faithful commitment to the 
laws and ordinances of the covenant (cf. Abr. 2:6- 
11). Later, Jehovah said through Moses, “If ye will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above 
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all people. . . . And ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests, and an holy nation” (Ex. 19:5-6). 

Because ancient Israel rejected God’s word 
and thereby lost his promises, the prophet Hosea 
warned: 

The Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land, because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
knowledge of God in the land. By swearing, and 
lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery, ... my people are destroyed. ... I will 
also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me: 
seeing thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, I will 
also forget thy children [Hosea 4:1-6; cf. Amos 
8:11-12; Isa. 24:1-6; Jer. 2:11-13], 

In New Testament times, Jesus Christ la¬ 
mented a similar apostasy: “O Jerusalem, Jerusa¬ 
lem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens, . . . and ye would not!” 
(Matt. 23:37-38; cf. 3 Ne. 10:4-6). Covenant Israel 
was meant to be expanded in Old Testament times 
(Abr. 2:9-11; 1 Ne. 17:36-40), and again in the 
New Testament era, to include all followers of 
Christ, both literal descendants of Abraham and 
gentiles who became part of Abraham’s lineage 
by adoption. “Know ye therefore that they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham 
.... For as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, ... for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if 
ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise” (Gal. 3:7, 27-29; 
cf. Rom. 4:12-13; Eph. 2:11-12). 

The same doctrine applies today: Member¬ 
ship in latter-day covenant Israel, The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, is not limited to a 
certain lineage but is open to all who willingly ac¬ 
cept and abide by its covenantal terms through the 
law of adofiton. Latter-day Saints accept God’s 
covenant with Abraham and his lineage, a cove¬ 
nant reestablished at the time of Joseph Smith 
(D&C 110:12). Known as the “new and everlasting 
covenant” (D&C 22:1; Jer. 31:31-34; 32:36-40), it 
is included in the fulness of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is considered “new” in each age when it 
is given to God’s people, yet it is “everlasting” be¬ 
cause the conditions and promises never change. 
Further, covenant Israel implies a community will¬ 
ing to accept God’s complete law, which is based in 
latter-day revelation of the same covenant that was 


revealed in the Old and New Testaments. This 
requires an acknowledgment that God has spoken 
to both ancient and latter-day prophets and contin¬ 
ues to do so. 

Covenants and accompanying ordinances of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ are the essence of reli¬ 
gious life. LDS teaching holds that all of God’s 
commandments are based in covenant. Thus the 
ordinances of BAPTISM, receiving the GIFT OF THE 
holy ghost, and the sacrament, as well as 
keeping the sabbath day holy and temple 
WORSHIP —including eternal marriage—embody 
covenants with promises, obligations, and oppor¬ 
tunities for blessings. These covenants are mutual 
promises between God in heaven and men and 
women on earth. Those willing to abide by such 
agreements are considered part of covenant Israel, 
with all the attendant blessings and opportunities. 
Thus the Church teaches that any law or com¬ 
mandment from God to his children, that helps 
ensure their SALVATION and ETERNAL life is part 
of the “everlasting covenant. ” 

The Prophet Joseph Smith taught that “the 
ancients . . . obtained from God promises of such 
weight and glory, that our hearts are often filled 
with gratitude that we are even permitted to look 
upon them. ... If we are the children of the Most 
High, . . . and embrace the same covenant that 
they embraced, and are faithful to the testimony of 
our Lord as they were, we can approach the Father 
in the name of Christ as they approached Him, and 
for ourselves obtain the same promises” ( TPJS , pp. 
65-66). 

[See also Abrahamic Covenant.] 
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COVENANTS 

The word “covenant” in the Bible is a translation of 
the Hebrew berith and of the Greek diatheke. The 
Book of Mormon concept seems close to the He¬ 
brew indication of any formalized relation between 
two parties, such as a bond, pact, or agreement. As 
such, the term is used for nonaggression pacts be¬ 
tween nations (Gen. 26:26-31), a promise of land- 
ownership (Gen. 15:18-21), a bond for free slaves 
(Jer. 34:8-9), or an oath of secrecy (2 Kgs. 11:4). 
The Greek diatheke is a more legalistic term, im¬ 
plying a formal will, a legal bequest (Gal. 3:17). In 
the New Testament the term is often translated as 
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“testament,” but clearly is used for the same kind 
of bond as “covenant” (cf. Heb. 7:22; 8:6; Ander¬ 
son, p. 5). This legal aspect is also clear in the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants (e.g., D&C 132:7), where 
certain organizational issues are couched in 
covenantal terms (e.g., D&C 82:11-12). The Eng¬ 
lish term “covenant,” meaning “coming together,” 
stresses the relational aspect. In other languages 
the terms used may have more legal connotations. 

Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints speak of themselves as a “cove¬ 
nant people,” both collectively and individually. 
Entering into righteous and authorized covenants 
with God is one of the most important aspects of 
their lives. They see their covenants as modern 
counterparts of covenant making in biblical times. 

Most covenants mentioned in scripture are 
made by God with mankind, either with individu¬ 
als or a group. In a group covenant, like that of 
ancient Israel or of the nephites, the leader or 
king “cuts the covenant” (as it is said in Hebrew) 
for, and in behalf of, his people, who in turn affirm 
their entrance into the covenant by a collective 
oath or by repentance (for example, 2 Chr. 
34:29—32). This covenant may be reaffirmed and 
reestablished, as occurs in King Benjamin’s speech 
(Mosiah 1-6; see Ricks, 1984). When such cove¬ 
nants are established, the collective bond with 
God holds as long as people are obedient to the 
commandments stated or implied in the covenant. 
Yet a gradual shift of emphasis from collective to¬ 
ward individual covenant making is discernible 
from the Old to the New Testament. It is also 
within the Book of Mormon and in the teachings of 
the Church. Some tension between the association 
with the “elect” (Ps. 89:3-4; D&C 88:130-133) 
and the more general covenant for all mankind 
(Isa. 55:3) remains. Individual covenants, in any 
event, are essential in LDS doctrine and religion, 
both in sacred history and in present practice. 

In covenant making, God takes the initiative 
with a conditional promise, specifying attainable 
blessings and setting the terms for people to re¬ 
ceive them. Sometimes a sign is given to commem¬ 
orate the pact, like the tables of the covenant 
(Dent. 9:9-11). Revelations (Jer. 11:1-5) and mira¬ 
cles (Dent. 5:1-6) sometimes accompany cove¬ 
nants. One enters the covenant, usually through a 
ritual, a visible sign. Blood sacrifices (“the blood of 
the covenant,” Ex. 24:8), the “salt covenant” 
(Num. 18:19; 2 Chr. 13:5), the circumcision of boys 
(Acts 7:8), baptism (D&C 22:1; Mosiah 18:7-11), 


the sacrament (Heb. 8:6; 3 Ne. 18:1—14), the con¬ 
ferral of the priesthood with its “oath and cove¬ 
nant” (D&C 84:33-42), marriage (D&C 132) and 
other temple rites, all these revealed rituals are 
called sacraments or ordinances, which have 
been given as covenants. They serve as a signal 
that individuals enter into or reaffirm personal cov¬ 
enants with the Lord. As God is bound by his 
promises (D&C 82:10), covenant making has to be 
guided by revelation and performed through the 
authority of the priesthood. Otherwise, God is 
not truly made party to the accord and agreement. 
Since covenant rites are essential for man’s salva¬ 
tion and EXALTATION, the role of the priesthood in 
administering these covenantal sacraments is cru¬ 
cial. Without priesthood authority, there are no 
everlasting covenants. Still, these overt covenant 
obligations are always directly related to the gen¬ 
eral commandment of loving God and one’s neigh¬ 
bor, called the “covenant of the heart” (Heb. 
10:16; Jer. 31:31-34; Isa. 55:3). 

The Lord’s covenants essentially cover the 
whole plan OF salvation. God’s promise is to 
send a Savior for all humans, asking on their part 
for their obedience to the will of the Lord. Each 
covenant reflects aspects of the “fulness of his gos¬ 
pel” (D&C 133:57). Though various dispen¬ 
sations may have their specific focus, such as Isra¬ 
el’s “covenant of works” and Paul’s “covenant of 
grace,” Latter-day Saints categorize all divine cov¬ 
enants under the unity of one gospel. As a conse¬ 
quence, all covenants are always new, everlasting, 
and continually renewed. 

Latter-day Saints enter into an eternal cove¬ 
nant with God at baptism, wherein they promise to 
take upon them the name of Jesus Christ, to keep 
his commandments, to bear one another’s bur¬ 
dens, to stand as a witness of God at all times, to 
repent, and to serve and remember Christ always 
(see baptismal covenant; Mosiah 18:8-10; D&C 
20:37). They renew this covenant by partaking of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Other cove¬ 
nants involving obligations of faithfulness, magni¬ 
fying one’s calling, sacrifice, obedience, righteous¬ 
ness, chastity, and consecration are made when 
one is ordained to the melchizedek priesthood 
(see OATH AND COVENANT OF THE PRIESTHOOD), 
when one receives the temple endowment, and 
when a man and woman enter into eternal mar¬ 
riage (see MARRIAGE: ETERNAL). 

Many commentaries stress the one-sidedness 
of scriptural covenants. Since the Lord’s promises 
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greatly exceed human obligations, the blessings of 
deity significantly overshadow the efforts de¬ 
manded (see Mosiah 2:21), even though a notion of 
reciprocity is always present. Something is de¬ 
manded in return, as a covenant is essentially two- 
sided; before anything else, it is a relation, the 
means by which God and man become reconciled 
in the atonement afforded to all by Jesus Christ. 

A covenant is a special relationship with the 
Lord into which a person or a group may enter. 
The terms have been set by the Lord both for the 
rewards (blessings, salvation, exaltation) and the 
efforts demanded (obedience to rules and com¬ 
mandments). A covenant is fulfilled when people 
keep their promises and endure to the end in faith, 
with the Lord giving blessings during life, and sal¬ 
vation and exaltation upon completion. 

A broken covenant results from a willful 
breach of promise, that is, transgression of com¬ 
mandments. By breaking this relationship, a per¬ 
son forfeits blessings. These can be restored in full 
only by repentance and reentering the covenant. 
Covenants comfort the righteous (Dan. 9:4) and lift 
the hearts of the oppressed (Ps. 74:20-21), but 
shame the unrepentant (Ezek. 16:60-63). 

Latter-day Saints hold that the first personal 
covenants were made in premortal life, later to 
be taken again on earth. In the sacred history of 
the earth, covenants have been made by God with 
Adam and Eve and with all the ancient patriarchs 
and prophets and their wives. For example, God 
made covenants of various kinds with Enoch; Abra¬ 
ham and Sarah; Moses; the kings of Israel and 
Judah, including David, Solomon, and Josiah (2 
Chr. 34:29-32); and many of the prophets. Jesus 
Christ instituted the sacrament as a covenant es¬ 
tablishing a personal relationship with his individ¬ 
ual followers (Heb. 8:6), his blood replacing the old 
sacrificial “blood of the everlasting covenant” 
(Heb. 13:20). Through Joseph Smith, the everlast¬ 
ing covenants were established anew (see new and 
EVERLASTING COVENANT; D&C 1:15, 22; 22:1; 
132). 

For each respective group of covenant people, 
this meaningful relation with the deity is also an 
identity marker, singling out people or a group 
from among their peers. Often outward signs are 
used: circumcision (Gen. 17:2-14), the sabbath 
day (Ex. 31:12-17), endogamy or prohibitions 
on marriage outside the group (Ezra 10:3), greet¬ 
ings (D&C 88:131-133), and dietary proscrip¬ 
tions, such as the food taboos of Leviticus or the 


latter-day health code of the word of wisdom 
(D&C 89). 

Among Christian churches historically, the 
focus on making covenants has risen since the Ref¬ 
ormation. In John Calvin’s Geneva the notion of 
covenant was crucial (Lillback, 1987), a tradition 
that was passed on to many Protestant denomina¬ 
tions, including the Puritans (van Pohr, 1986). In 
early American ecclesiastical history, covenants 
were also crucial, and the New England Puritans 
clearly saw themselves as the covenant people of 
the Lord (Miller, 1966). This concept has remained 
important in American culture and is a vital and 
essential part of LDS religion. 
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COVENANTS IN BIBLICAL TIMES 

The idea of making and keeping covenants is es¬ 
sential to Latter-day Saints, who would readily 
agree “that the central message of the Bible is 
God’s covenant with men” (Bruce, p. 139). The 
“covenant theme pervades Old Testament teach¬ 
ings” and all scripture (Ludlow). A consistent and 
enduring pattern in God’s dealings with mankind 
from the beginning of the earth’s history down to 
present time is that sacred covenants are used to 
unite individuals to God and to each other. 

Bringing extrabiblical revelations to bear on 
their understanding of biblical covenants, Latter- 
day Saints consider the history of God’s dealings 
with mankind to be arranged according to 
dispensations of the gospel, in which the gos¬ 
pel (including the priesthood and all the necessary 
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ordinances) is bestowed by God upon man, and 
received by covenant. Each dispensation is pre¬ 
sided over by priesthood leaders who hold keys 
entitling them to put people under covenantal ob¬ 
ligations that are bound in heaven as well as on 
earth. Thus, Moses (Deut. 29:10-15), Joshua 
(Josh. 24:14-28), and Peter (Matt. 16:19) were 
among those having authority to act on behalf of 
God in making and renewing binding covenants 
between God and his people. 

God’s covenant relationship with mankind 
began with Adam and Eve. Texts in the PEARL OF 
great price show that Adam and Eve were the 
first after the Fall to enter into a covenant relation¬ 
ship with God—through sacrifice, baptism (Moses 
6:64-66), and receiving the priesthood and ordi¬ 
nances associated with the temple: “Thus all things 
were confirmed unto Adam, by an holy ordinance” 
(Moses 5:59; see also 4:4-5, 8, 10-12). Adam and 
Eve were promised a savior and were instructed to 
be obedient, to be repentant, and to do all things 
in the name of the Son of God (Moses 5:6-8). 

Whereas the Bible first uses the term “cove¬ 
nant” in conjunction with Noah (Gen. 6:18; 9:9- 
17), its first use in other LDS scriptures is with 
Enoch (Moses 7:51; 8:2). Non-LDS Bible scholars 
(e.g., Fensham) usually arrange the principal bibli¬ 
cal covenants into a fivefold sequence (Noah, Abra¬ 
ham, Moses, David, and the New Testament cove¬ 
nant), but Latter-day Saints follow a sequence of 
seven main dispensations (Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Christ and his apostles, and Jo¬ 
seph smith), and recognize those also of the 
brother of Jared, Lehi, and Alma in Book of Mor¬ 
mon history. Where non-LDS scholars explore 
both connections and distinctions between the 
covenants mentioned in the Bible (e.g., the patri¬ 
archal covenant of Abraham continued even when 
the covenant at Sinai was broken), Latter-day 
Saints see general uniformity of the principal cove¬ 
nant occurrences, all of them reflecting the same 
underlying principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Central as they are to subsequent biblical ref¬ 
erences to covenants (e.g., Ex. 2:24; Luke 1:72- 
73; Acts 3:25; Gal. 3:13-14), the promises made 
explicit in the ABRAHAMIC COVENANT receive par¬ 
ticular emphasis in LDS teachings (Ricks, 1985; 
Nyman). The book of abraham in the Pearl of 
Great Price adds to the understanding of the prom¬ 
ises to Abraham and Sarah. To the promises of a 
land of inheritance (Gen. 15:18; 17:8; cf. Abr. 2:6) 
and of innumerable posterity (Gen. 15:5; 17:2-6; 


cf. Abr. 2:9; 3:14), the book of Abraham adds 
priesthood blessings (Abr. 1:3-4, 18) and the 
promise that Abraham’s seed will be the means 
whereby the gospel will be ministered throughout 
the earth so that all people might receive the gos¬ 
pel and obtain salvation (Abr. 2:10-11). Latter-day 
Saints believe that the power to give these ancient 
promises by way of covenant was reinstated on 
April 3, 1836, when Elijah, Elias, Moses, and 
other ancient prophets restored to Joseph Smith 
and Oliver COWDERY the keys of “the dispensation 
of the gospel of Abraham, saying that in us and our 
seed all generations after us should be blessed” 
(D&C 110:12; 124:58; 132:30-31). 

In biblical times, political and legal covenants 
were made in various ways. Religious covenants 
often drew upon these secular practices by way of 
analogy. For example, in the language of the Bible, 
one “cuts” a covenant, reminiscent of the legal pro¬ 
cedure of cutting a small animal in a ceremony 
when solemnizing a contract or treaty (Gen. 15:10; 
Hillers, pp. 40-45). 

The process of renewing covenants, individu¬ 
ally and communally, was also an important part of 
religious life in biblical times. Just as individual 
Latter-day Saints “renew” their covenant of bap¬ 
tism by partaking of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, so there are scriptural instances of com¬ 
munal rites of covenant renewal (e.g., Deut. 
31:10—13; Josh. 1:16—18). Covenant renewals are 
also found in the Book of Mormon, where Near 
Eastern (especially Hittite) analogues are evident 
(Ricks, 1984, 1990). 

Despite such renewals, it is clear that the old 
covenant, or Mosaic law, was to be replaced by a 
new one, as Jeremiah prophesied (Jer. 31:31). 
Latter-day Saints believe that this prophecy was 
fulfilled in the New Testament (or, more exactly, 
the New Covenant). Christ “is the mediator of a 
better covenant, which was established upon bet¬ 
ter promises” (Heb. 8:6). The recurring symbol of 
renewal in the new covenant is the sacrament, in¬ 
stituted at the Last Supper and centered in the 
commitment to remember Christ always, evoking 
the Passover imagery of the old covenant and the 
covenantal cry of the prophets to know God (Hosea 
4:6). 
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COWDERY, OLIVER 

Oliver Cowdery (1806-1850) was next in authority 
to Joseph smith in 1830 (D&C 21:10-12), and was 
a second witness of many critical events in the res¬ 
toration of the gospel. As one of the three book OF 
MORMON WITNESSES, Oliver Cowdery testified 
that an angel displayed the gold plates and that 
the voice of God proclaimed them correctly trans¬ 
lated. He was with Joseph Smith when John the 
Baptist restored to them the aaronic priesthood 
and when Peter, James, and John ordained them 
to the melciiizedek priesthood and the apostle- 
ship, and again during the momentous kirtland 
temple visions (D&C 110). 

Oliver came from a New England family with 
strong traditions of patriotism, individuality, learn¬ 
ing, and religion. He was born at Wells, Vermont, 
on October 3, 1806. His younger sister gave the 
only reliable information about his youth: “Oliver 
was brought up in Poultney, Rutland County, Ver¬ 
mont, and when he arrived at the age of twenty, he 
went to the state of New York, where his older 
brothers were married and settled. . . . Oliver’s 
occupation was clerking in a store until 1829, when 
he taught the district school in the town of Man¬ 
chester” (Lucy Cowdery Young to Andrew Jenson, 
March 7, 1887, Church Archives). 

While boarding with Joseph Smith’s parents, 


he learned of their convictions about the ancient 
record that their son was again translating after 
Martin Harris had lost the manuscript in 1828. 
The young teacher prayed and received answers 
that Joseph Smith mentioned in a revelation (D&C 
6:14-24). The Prophet’s first history states the 
“Lord appeared unto . . . Oliver Cowdery and 
shewed unto him the plates in a vision and . . . 
what the Lord was about to do through me, his 
unworthy servant. Therefore he was desirous to 
come and write for me to translate’’ (PJS 1:10). 

From April 7 through the end of June 1829, 
when they finished the translation, Joseph dictated 
while Oliver wrote, with “utmost gratitude” for the 
privilege (Messenger and Advocate 1:14). Oliver 
penned a letter then, expressing deep love for 







Oliver Cowdery (1806-1850), scribe to Joseph Smith 
and witness of the Book of Mormon (1829), Second Elder 
of the Church (1830), and Assistant President of the 
Church (1834), editor, and lawyer. Cowdery was with 
Joseph Smith when the Aaronic and Melchizedek priest¬ 
hoods and keys were restored. After ten years of separa¬ 
tion from the Church, he was rebaptized. He died at age 
forty-three, faithful to his testimony. Photograph, c. 
1848, C. W. Carter Collection. 
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Christ, a lifetime theme. He later told how he and 
Joseph interrupted their work as they were trans¬ 
lating the record of the Savior’s post-resurrection 
American ministry, and how, as they prayed about 
baptism, they heard the “voice of the Redeemer” 
and were ministered to by John the Baptist, who 
gave them authority to baptize (JS—H 1:71, note). 

In 1835 Oliver helped Joseph Smith correct 
and publish the revelations for the DOCTRINE and 
covenants. Section 27 lists the major priesthood 
messengers of the restoration: John the Baptist, 
whom “I have sent unto you, my servants, Joseph 
Smith, Jr., and Oliver Cowdery, to ordain you 
unto this first priesthood” (D&C 27:8); and “Peter, 
James, and John, whom I have sent unto you, by 
whom I have ordained you and confirmed you to 
be apostles and especial witnesses of my name, and 
bear the keys of your ministry” (D&C 27:12). 

The lesser priesthood was restored on May 
15, 1829, two weeks before the Prophet and Cow¬ 
dery moved to the Whitmers’ in New York to com¬ 
plete the translation of the Book of Mormon (IIC 
1:39-41, 48-49). The higher priesthood also came 
before this move; David Whitmer remembered he 
was ordained as an elder only weeks after their first 
arrival at his upstate farm (Whitmer, p. 32). The 
ancient apostles appeared with priesthood keys as 
Joseph and Oliver traveled between their Pennsyl¬ 
vania home and Colesville, New York (D&C 
128:20), where Joseph Knight, Sr., lived. Knight 
remembered their seeking help to sustain them 
while translating in April or May (Jessee, p. 36). 

After the move to the Whitmer farm, the 
angel showed the plates to Joseph Smith and the 
Three Witnesses in June 1829. Oliver supervised 
the printing of the Book of Mormon that fall and 
winter. After the publication of the book on March 
26, the Church was organized on April 6, 1830. 
Oliver spoke in meeting the next Sunday, which 
was “the first public discourse that was delivered 
by any of our number” (HC 1:81). 

Few exceeded Cowdery in logical argument 
and elevated style. Moreover, his speeches and 
writings carry the tone of personal knowledge. 
Generally serving as editor or associate editor in 
the first publications of the Church, Oliver wrote 
with unusual consistency through two decades of 
published writings and personal letters. lie in¬ 
sisted that a relationship with God required con¬ 


stant contact: “Whenever [God] has had a people 
on earth, he always has revealed himself to them 
by the Holy Ghost, the ministering of angels, or 
his own voice” (Messenger and Advocate 1:2). Ol¬ 
iver Cowdery led the lamanite mission, the first 
major mission of the Church (D&C 28:8; 30:5), 
which doubled Church membership and took the 
Book of Mormon to Native Americans. After the 
temple site was designated in Jackson County in 
1831, he traveled there with copies of the revela¬ 
tions for their first printing. Because publishing 
was vital for spreading the gospel and instructing 
members, Oliver was called to work with William 
W. Phelps, an experienced editor (D&C 55:4; 
57:11-13). After Missouri ruffians destroyed the 
press, Cowdery returned to Ohio to counsel with 
Church leaders, who assigned him to relocate 
Church publications there. Because of the impor¬ 
tance of accurate information, he and Sidney 
rigdon remained in Ohio in 1834 when many 
faithful men marched to Missouri with zion’s 
camp to assist the Saints in returning to their 
homes and land in Jackson County. 

In 1830-1831, Oliver Cowdery served as the 
first Church Recorder, a calling he again resumed 
between 1835 and 1837 (see historians, 
church). Even in other years, he often kept the 
official minutes of meetings, and was often editor 
and contributor for the first Church newspapers. 
He wrote articles for the messenger and 
ADVOCATE that help document early LDS history. 
From June to October 1830, Oliver served as 
scribe while the Prophet completed important por¬ 
tions of the JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE 
BIBLE. 

An 1830 revelation named Oliver Cowdery 
next only to Joseph Smith in priesthood leadership 
(D&C 20:2-3), a status formalized in December 
1834, when he was ranked above Sidney rigdon, 
who had long served as Joseph’s first counselor. 
Each would “officiate in the absence of the Presi¬ 
dent, according to his rank and appointment, viz.: 
President Cowdery first; President Rigdon second, 
and President Williams third” (P/S 1:21). Cowdery 
wrote that this calling was foretold in the first heav¬ 
enly ordination, though Missouri printing duties 
had intervened: “This promise was made by the 
angel while in company with President Smith, at 
the time they received the office of the lesser 
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priesthood” ( PJS 1:21; of. HC 1:40-41). His office 
next to the Prophet—sometimes called “associate 
president”—was given to Hyrum smith in 1841 
(D&C 124: 194-6), after Cowdery’s excommunica¬ 
tion (see first presidency). 

Oliver’s Church career peaked from 1834 to 
1836. Minutes and letters picture him as a highly 
effective preacher, writer, and administrator. His 
1836 journal survives, showing his devotion to reli¬ 
gion and family, his political activities, his study of 
Hebrew, and the spiritual power he shared at the 
completion of the Kirtland Temple. Cowdery’s last 
entry in this journal, penned the day of the temple 
dedication, says of the evening meeting: “I saw the 
glory of God, like a great cloud, come down and 
rest upon the house. ... I also saw cloven tongues 
like as of fire rest upon many . . . while they spake 
with other tongues and prophesied” (Arrington, p. 
426). 

Oliver also alluded to more. A year later he 
penned an editorial “Valedictory.” After mention¬ 
ing “my mission from the holy messenger” prior to 
the organization of the Church, he wrote that such 
manifestations were to be expected, since the Old 
Testament promised that God would “reveal his 
glorious arm” in the latter days “and talk with his 
people face to face” (Messenger and Advocate 
3:548). The words he italicized match his recent 
temple vision of Christ on April 3, 1836, which he 
experienced in company with the Prophet (D&C 
110:1-10). This was also the time that these first 
priesthood leaders received special priesthood 
keys from Moses, Elias, and Elijah, completing 
restoration of the “keys of the kingdom” (D&C 
27:6-13) and completing Cowdery’s mission as 
“second witness” to such restoration. Oliver had 
deep confidence in divine appearances. In 1835 he 
charged the newly appointed Twelve: “Never 
cease striving until you have seen God face to face” 
(HC 2:195). 

Despite these profound spiritual experiences, 
Oliver’s letters reveal a crisis of personal and fam¬ 
ily estrangement from Joseph Smith by early 1838. 
The Three Witnesses had seen an angel with Jo¬ 
seph Smith, but later they tended to compete 
rather than cooperate with his leadership. Cow- 
dery disagreed with the Prophet’s economic and 
political program and sought a personal financial 
independence that ran counter to the cooperative 
economics essential to the Zion society that Joseph 
Smith envisioned. Nonetheless, when Oliver was 
tried for his membership, he sent a resignation let¬ 


ter in which he insisted that the truth of modern 
revelation was not at issue: “Take no view of the 
foregoing remarks, other than my belief on the 
outward government of this Church” (Far West 
Record, pp. 165-66). 

This trial was related to the excommunications 
of Oliver’s brothers-in-law John Whitmer and 
David Whitmer, also at this time; this paralleled 
Oliver’s earlier support of the Whitmer family in 
the matter of Hiram Page’s competing revelations 
(D&C 28:11-13). The Church court considered 
five charges against Cowdery: inactivity, accusing 
the Prophet of adultery, and three charges of be¬ 
ginning law practice and seeking to collect debts 
after the Kirtland bank failure (see kirtland 
economy). 

Oliver’s charge of adultery against the 
Prophet was simplistic, for Oliver already knew 
about the principle of plural marriage. Rather 
than deny the charge, the Prophet testified that 
because Oliver had been his “bosom friend,” he 
had “intrusted him with many things” (Far West 
Record, 168). Brigham young later said that the 
doctrine was revealed to Joseph and Oliver during 
the Book of Mormon translation (cf. Jacob 2:30); 
clearly a fuller understanding of the principle of 
plural marriage came by 1832, in connection with 
Joseph Smith’s translation of Genesis (cf. D&C 
130:1-2). Brigham Young added that Oliver impet¬ 
uously proceeded without Joseph’s permission, not 
knowing “the order and pattern and the results” 
(Charles Walker Journal, July 26, 1872, Church 
Archives). Oliver married Elizabeth Ann Whitmer 
in 1832, and problems with polygamy apparently 
influenced him and the Whitmer family to oppose 
the principle later. 

In 1838, following his excommunication, Ol¬ 
iver returned to Ohio, though he did not, as a ficti¬ 
tious deed states, then pay Bishop Edward Par¬ 
tridge $1,000 for the temple lot in Independence 
on behalf of his children, John, Jane, and Joseph 
Cowdery. Such children never existed; Oliver had 
no such money and showed no interest in Jackson 
County then or later. In fact, he continued law 
study and practiced in Kirtland, but in 1840 he 
moved to Tiffin, Ohio, where he became a promi¬ 
nent civic leader as an ardent Democrat. His law 
notices and public service regularly appeared in 
local newspapers, and he was personally sketched 
in the warm recollections of the prominent Ohio 
lawyer William Lang, who apprenticed under 
Cowdery and descrit>ed him as being of slight 
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build, about five and a half feet tall, clean, and 
courteous. Professionally, Cowdery was character¬ 
ized as “an able lawyer,” well informed, with “bril¬ 
liant” speaking ability; yet “he was modest and 
reserved, never spoke ill of anyone, never com¬ 
plained” (Anderson, 1981, p. 41). 

In 1847 Oliver moved to Wisconsin, where he 
continued his law practice and was almost elected 
to the first state legislature, in spite of newspaper 
accounts ridiculing his published declaration of 
seeing the angel and the plates. In his ten years 
outside the Church, Cowdery never succumbed to 
the considerable pressure to deny his Book of Mor¬ 
mon testimony. Indeed, letters to his LDS rela¬ 
tives show that he was hurt at the Church’s rejec¬ 
tion hut remained a deep believer. Feeling that his 
character had been slandered, he asked for public 
exoneration, explaining that anyone would be sen¬ 
sitive about reputation “had you stood in the pres¬ 
ence of John with our departed Brother Joseph, to 
receive the Lesser Priesthood, and in the presence 
of Peter, to receive the Greater” (Gunn, pp. 
250-51). 

These statements contradict a pamphlet that 
Oliver was alleged to have published in 1839 as a 
“Defense” for leaving the Church (see forgeries). 
Surfacing in 1906, it portrays Oliver as confused 
about seeing John the Baptist. But no original ex¬ 
ists, nor does any reference to it in Cowdery’s cen¬ 
tury. Its style borrows published Cowdery phrases 
hut rearranges his conclusions. A clumsier forgery 
is the “Confession of Oliver Overstreet,” which 
claims that the author was bribed to impersonate 
Cowdery and return to the Church. Abundant doc¬ 
uments show that Oliver returned to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, in 1848 with his wife and young 
daughter. 

Diaries and official minutes record Oliver 
Cowdery’s words in rejoining the Church. He 
sought only rebaptism and fellowship, not office. 
He publicly declared that he had seen and handled 
the Book of Mormon plates, and that he was pres¬ 
ent with Joseph Smith on the occasions when “holy 
angels” restored the two priesthoods (Anderson, 
BYU Studies , 1968, p. 278). The High Council 
questioned him closely about his published letter 
(to David Whitmer) in which Oliver claimed that 
he retained the keys of priesthood leadership after 
Joseph Smith’s death. That was his opinion, Oliver 
said, before seeing the Nauvoo revelation giving all 
powers to Hyrum Smith “that once were put upon 
him that was my servant Oliver Cowdery” (D&C 


124:95). “It was that revelation which changed my 
views on this subject” (Anderson, IE, Nov. 1968, 
p. 19). 

Because they had started for Council Bluff's 
late in the season, the Cowdery family were forced 
to winter in Richmond, Missouri, where most of 
the Whitmer family lived. Letters throughout 1849 
repeat Oliver’s hope to move west and also disclose 
his lack of means. They speak of his coughing up 
blood, a long-term respiratory condition that fi¬ 
nally took his life March 3, 1850. The circuit court 
recorded a resolution of fellow lawyers that in the 
death of “Oliver Cowdery, his profession has lost 
an accomplished member, and the community 
a valuable and worthy citizen” (Anderson, 1981, 
p. 46). 

David Whitmer and other relatives living near 
Oliver Cowdery in his final year later claimed that 
he disagreed with many Kirtland and Nauvoo doc¬ 
trines, but Oliver’s documented criticisms at this 
time concern only intolerance and a continuing 
concern about polygamy. Although David Whit¬ 
mer considered Joseph a fallen prophet, in 1848 
Cowdery said publicly and privately “that Joseph 
Smith had fulfilled his mission faithfully before 
God until death” (Geo. A. Smith to Orson Pratt, 
MS 11 [Oct. 20, 1848]: 14), and “that the priest¬ 
hood was with this people, and the ‘Twelve’ were 
the only men that could lead the Church after the 
death of Joseph” (Anderson, IE, Nov. 1968, p. 18). 
In his last known letter, Oliver accepted an assign¬ 
ment from the Twelve to lobby in Washington, and 
acknowledged the leadership of the “good breth¬ 
ren of the [Salt Lake] valley” (Gunn, p. 261). 

Oliver’s wife, Elizabeth Ann Whitmer Cow¬ 
dery (1815-1892), had known him when he was 
taking dictation during the translation of the Book 
of Mormon, before their marriage. Said she of his 
lifelong commitment: “He always without one 
doubt . . . affirmed the divinity and truth of the 
Book of Mormon” (Anderson, 1981, p. 63). This 
confidence stood the test of persecution, poverty, 
loss of status, failing health, and the tragic deaths 
of five of his six children. Dying at forty-three, Ol¬ 
iver was surrounded by family members who told 
how he reaffirmed the divinity of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon and the restored priesthood—and voiced 
total trust in Christ. Just before rejoining the 
Church, he penned his inner hopes to fellow wit¬ 
ness David Whitmer: “Let the Lord vindicate our 
characters, and cause our testimony to shine, and 
then will men be saved in his kingdom” (Oliver 
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Cowdery to David Whitmer, July 28, 1847, Ensign 
of Liberty, 1:92). 
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CREATION, CREATION ACCOUNTS 

Latter-day Saints have, in addition to the biblical 
Genesis, two modern restorations of ancient scrip¬ 
tural accounts of the Creation in the book of 
moses and the book of abraham. Related au¬ 
thoritative information also appears in the Book of 
Mormon, the Doctrine and Covenants, and the 
LDS temple ceremony. Drawing on this wealth of 
creation literature, Latter-day Saints understand 
that Jesus Christ, acting under the direction of 
God the Father, created this and other worlds to 
make possible the immortality and eternal life of 
human beings who already existed as spirit chil¬ 
dren of the Father. This understanding differs 
from both scientific and traditional Christian ac¬ 
counts in that it affirms God’s purpose and role, 
while recognizing creation as organization of pre¬ 
existing materials, and not as an ex nihilo event 
(creation from nothing). Furthermore, these ac¬ 
counts describe an active role for God’s spirit chil¬ 
dren in the Creation and include a more detailed 
version of the origins of evil. 

The frequent occurrence of creation accounts 
in LDS scriptures and sacred ceremonies reflects a 
pattern of the ancient world generally, and ancient 


Israel in particular, where the Creation was regu¬ 
larly recited or reenacted. The Creation— 
including its ritual recitation and reenactment— 
was viewed by the Israelites and other peoples of 
the ancient Near East as possessing a dynamic, not 
a static, quality. According to Raffaele Pettazzoni, 
a noted historian of religions, “What happened in 
the beginning has an exemplary and defining value 
for what is happening today and what will happen 
in the future” (p. 26). 

Creation plays a central theological role in the 
Book of Mormon. The events surrounding creation 
are linked with the fall of that angel who became 
the devil (2 Ne. 2:17; 9:8). His fall, in turn, led to 
the fall OF ADAM; opposition as a feature of mor¬ 
tal existence; and, ultimately, the need for a divine 
redemption of mankind (2 Ne. 2:18-27). Book of 
Mormon prophets invoked the Creation as a sym¬ 
bol of God’s goodness and a touchstone of human 
stewardship: “The Lord hath created the earth that 
it should be inhabited; and he hath created his 
children that they should possess it” (1 Ne. 17:36). 
Those who reject God’s goodness, as symbolized 
by the Creation (and the Atonement), will inevita¬ 
bly be judged and punished (cf. 2 Ne. 1:10). 

The creation account in the book of Moses (re¬ 
vealed in 1830 as the beginning of the Joseph 
smith translation of the bible) provides sev¬ 
eral insights in addition to those found in Genesis. 

First, the book of Moses establishes Mosaic 
authorship of its creation account indicating explic¬ 
itly that it resulted from a revelation given to 
Moses sometime between the time of the burning 
bush and the exodus (Moses 1:17, 25). 

Second, it clarifies the role of Jesus Christ in 
the Creation: “By the word of my power have I 
created [these lands and their inhabitants], which 
is mine Only Begotten Son” (Moses 1:32-33); “I, 
God, said unto mine Only Begotten, which was 
with me from the beginning: Let us make man in 
our image” (Moses 2:26-27); “And I, the Lord 
God, said unto mine Only Begotten: Behold, the 
man is become as one of us to know good and evil” 
(Moses 4:28). This is consistent with the teachings 
of John and Paul in the New Testament (John 1:3, 
10; Eph. 3:9; Col. 1:13-16; Heb. 1:2, 10). 

Third, the Creation is placed in a much larger 
context of ongoing creations of innumerable inhab¬ 
ited earths with their respective heavens (in all of 
which Christ played a central role): “And worlds 
without number have I created . . . for mine own 
purpose; and by the Son I created them, which is 
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Cowdery to David Whitmer, July 28, 1847, Ensign 
of Liberty, 1:92). 
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tural accounts of the Creation in the book of 
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the ancient Near East as possessing a dynamic, not 
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the beginning has an exemplary and defining value 
for what is happening today and what will happen 
in the future” (p. 26). 

Creation plays a central theological role in the 
Book of Mormon. The events surrounding creation 
are linked with the fall of that angel who became 
the devil (2 Ne. 2:17; 9:8). His fall, in turn, led to 
the fall OF ADAM; opposition as a feature of mor¬ 
tal existence; and, ultimately, the need for a divine 
redemption of mankind (2 Ne. 2:18-27). Book of 
Mormon prophets invoked the Creation as a sym¬ 
bol of God’s goodness and a touchstone of human 
stewardship: “The Lord hath created the earth that 
it should be inhabited; and he hath created his 
children that they should possess it” (1 Ne. 17:36). 
Those who reject God’s goodness, as symbolized 
by the Creation (and the Atonement), will inevita¬ 
bly be judged and punished (cf. 2 Ne. 1:10). 

The creation account in the book of Moses (re¬ 
vealed in 1830 as the beginning of the Joseph 
smith translation of the bible) provides sev¬ 
eral insights in addition to those found in Genesis. 

First, the book of Moses establishes Mosaic 
authorship of its creation account indicating explic¬ 
itly that it resulted from a revelation given to 
Moses sometime between the time of the burning 
bush and the exodus (Moses 1:17, 25). 

Second, it clarifies the role of Jesus Christ in 
the Creation: “By the word of my power have I 
created [these lands and their inhabitants], which 
is mine Only Begotten Son” (Moses 1:32-33); “I, 
God, said unto mine Only Begotten, which was 
with me from the beginning: Let us make man in 
our image” (Moses 2:26-27); “And I, the Lord 
God, said unto mine Only Begotten: Behold, the 
man is become as one of us to know good and evil” 
(Moses 4:28). This is consistent with the teachings 
of John and Paul in the New Testament (John 1:3, 
10; Eph. 3:9; Col. 1:13-16; Heb. 1:2, 10). 

Third, the Creation is placed in a much larger 
context of ongoing creations of innumerable inhab¬ 
ited earths with their respective heavens (in all of 
which Christ played a central role): “And worlds 
without number have I created . . . for mine own 
purpose; and by the Son I created them, which is 
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mine Only Begotten. . . . And as one earth shall 
pass away, and the heavens thereof even so shall 
another come; and there is no end to my works” 
(Moses 1:33, 38; see also worlds). Moses is given 
details of the creation of “this heaven, and this 
earth” only (Moses 2:1; cf. 1:35). 

Fourth, the origin of evil is traced back to the 
rebellion of Satan, who sought (1) to replace God’s 
Beloved Son, who had been “chosen from the be¬ 
ginning,” and (2) to receive and use God’s own 
power to redeem all humans by destroying their 
agency (Moses 4:1-4). The importance of human 
agency is reaffirmed in the command to adam and 
eve concerning the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil: “Thou shalt not eat of it, nevertheless, thou 
mayest choose for thyself, for it is given unto thee; 
but remember that I forbid it, for in the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” (Moses 3:17). 

Fifth, the account in Moses makes clear that 
there was a spirit creation of all living things in 
heaven before they were created physically upon 
the earth: “I, the Lord God, created all things, of 
which I have spoken, spiritually, before they were 
naturally upon the face of the earth. . . . And I, the 
Lord God, had created all the children of men; and 
not yet a man to till the ground; for in heaven cre¬ 
ated I them; and there was not yet flesh upon the 
earth, neither in the water, neither in the air” 
(Moses 3:5). 

Certain LDS commentators have explored the 
possibility that the Moses account could resolve 
the apparent conflict in the order of God’s creative 
acts between Genesis 1 and Genesis 2 by treating 
the first as a spirit creation (O. Pratt, pp. 21-22; 
Roberts, pp. 264-68; cf. DS 1:74-76, which ex¬ 
plains a different view). Later revelations make it 
clear that mankind’s spirit creation had taken place 
long before the events described in any of the ac¬ 
counts of the earth’s creation. God, our Heavenly 
Father, is literally the “Father of spirits” (Heb. 
12:9). “Man as a spirit was begotten and born of 
heavenly parents, and reared to maturity in the 
eternal mansions of the Father, prior to coming 
upon the earth in a temporal body” (see First Presi¬ 
dency, “The Origin of Man,” Nov. 1909 [Appen¬ 
dix]; see also spirit body). 

The Abrahamic account is distinctive among 
creation accounts. It describes a structured cos¬ 
mos, with many stars, one above another, with 
their different periods and orders of government 
(Abr. 3:1-10). Within this context Abraham also 
learns about eternally existing SPIRITS, one above 


the other in intelligence, all the way up to “the 
Lord thy God,” who is “more intelligent than they 
all” (Abr. 3:19; see speeches cited in bibliography). 
He is shown a group of organized intelligences (or 
spirits, or souls—the words are here used inter¬ 
changeably), over whom God rules and among 
whom he dwells, and is taught that “in the begin¬ 
ning” God came down in the midst of them, and 
said of some who were “noble and great”: “These I 
will make my rulers. . . . And he said unto me: 
Abraham, thou art one of them; thou wast chosen 
before thou wast born” (Abr. 3:18-23). A purpose 
of this premortal assembly in heaven is explained 
by “one among them that was like unto God,” who 
says to those who are with him, “We will go down 
. . . and we will make an earth whereon these may 
dwell; and we will prove them herewith, to see if 
they will do all things whatsoever the Lord their 
God shall command them” (Abr. 3:24-25). This is 
followed by a pronouncement of the glory to come 
upon those who prove worthy, the choosing of one 
“like unto the Son of Man” (who is to be sent to 
bring this about), and the rejection of Satan—all 
done by “the Lord, ” who is identified elsewhere as 
Jehovah (Abr. 3:25-28; cf. Abr. 1:15-16; 2:7-8). 
Thereafter, “the Lord said: Let us go down,” 
whereupon the Gods “organized and formed the 
heavens and the earth” (Abr. 4:1). A significant fea¬ 
ture of this revealed account is that both the space 
and the materials for the earth explicitly existed 
before its creation. 

Within this context of the divine assembly, or 
council IN heaven, Abraham’s account of the 
Creation proceeds, generally following the struc¬ 
tural outline of Genesis. By the time Joseph Smith 
published this “translation” in 1842, he had gained 
a much deeper understanding both through addi¬ 
tional revelation and some through study of He¬ 
brew. In light of the doctrine of the council in 
heaven, Joseph Smith had pointed out that the 
Hebrew term Elohim, a plural form, should be 
rendered the “Gods” in the creation account, not 
as the traditional “God” ( WJS , p. 379). It is so ren¬ 
dered throughout Abraham’s account. In light of 
the doctrine of the eternal nature of matter, the 
word traditionally translated as “created” becomes 
“organized.” The phrase “without form and void” 
(Hebrew tohu wa-hohu) is rendered, quite prop¬ 
erly, “empty and desolate” and describes the con¬ 
dition of the earth after it was organized, not be¬ 
fore (Abr. 4:2). 

The term “day” (Hebrew yom) for the seven 
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“days” of creation is given as “time,” a permissible 
alternative in both Hebrew and English; and it is 
explicitly pointed out that the “time” in which 
Adam should die if he partook of the forbidden 
fruit “was after the Lord’s time, which was after 
the time of Kolob [a great star that Abraham had 
seen nearest to the throne of God, whose revolu¬ 
tion, one thousand years by our reckoning, is a day 
unto the Lord]; for as yet the Gods had not ap¬ 
pointed unto Adam his reckoning” (Abr. 5:13; 
3:2-4). 

On the basis of the above passage, which 
clearly excludes the possibility of earthly twenty- 
four-hour days being the “days” or “times” of crea¬ 
tion, some Latter-day Saint commentators have 
argued for one-thousand-year periods as the 
“times” of creation as well as the “time” of Adam’s 
earthly life after the fall; others have argued for 
indefinite periods of time, as long as it would take 
to accomplish the work involved. Abraham’s ac¬ 
count does contain the interesting passage, in con¬ 
nection with the “organizing” of the lights in the 
“expanse” of heaven, “The Gods watched those 
things which they had ordered until they obeyed” 
(Abr. 4:14-18). Abraham’s account actually in¬ 
cludes twelve different “labors” of the Gods, di¬ 
vided up among the “days” in the manner of Gene¬ 
sis. The later temple account of creation gives an 
abbreviated version of those labors, divided up dif¬ 
ferently among the seven days while retaining the 
same order, suggesting that it may not be signifi¬ 
cant which labor is assigned to which day. 

Abraham connects the seemingly differing 
accounts of Genesis 1 and 2 within the context of 
the council in heaven. Abraham’s seven-day ac¬ 
count proceeds through the work of the first five 
creative times and part of the sixth as the physical 
creation of the earth and its preparation to support 
life before life was actually placed upon it. Thus, 
during the third time, “the Gods organized the 
earth to bring forth grass . . . and the earth to 
bring forth the tree from its own seed” (Abr. 4:12; 
emphasis added). And during the fifth time, the 
Gods “prepared the waters that they might bring 
forth great whales, and every living creature, . . . 
and every winged fowl after their kind” (Abr. 4:21). 
Similarly, on the sixth time “the Gods prepared 
the earth to bring forth the living creature after his 
kind. . . . And the Gods saw they would obey” 
(Abr. 4:24-25). Then upon the sixth time, the 
Gods again took counsel among themselves and 
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refer to individual premortal existence, with impli¬ 
cations for subsequent earthly existence. In sup¬ 
port of this, it may be pointed out that various 
Christians and Christian groups in the early Chris¬ 
tian centuries taught the same doctrine (cf. 
Origen, De principiis 1:7; 2:8; 4:1), and that it is 
also to be found in Jewish belief of the same pe¬ 
riod, including Philo (De mutatione nominum 39; 
De opificio mundi 51; De cherubim 32); in some 
apocryphal writings (Wisdom of Solomon 8:19-20; 
15:3); and among the Essenes (Josephus, Jewish 
War 2.8.11, as well as in the Jewish Talmud and 
Midrash). 
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CREEDS 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
no creed, as that term is understood in traditional 
theology. Truth and the things of God are compre¬ 
hended by study, faith, reason, science, experi¬ 
ence, personal revelation, and revelation received 


through the prophets of God. Creeds, on the other 
hand, tend to delimit this process. 

From the beginning of the Church until the 
present, its view has always been that such formu¬ 
las are incompatible with the gospel’s inclusive 
commitment to truth and continual revelation. The 
Doctrine and Covenants states, “He that receiveth 
light, and continueth in God, receiveth more light 
and that light groweth brighter and brighter until 
the perfect day” (D&C 50:24). In his first vision 
in 1820, the young Prophet Joseph SMITH was told 
that the creeds of the competing churches around 
him “were an abomination in [God’s] sight’’ ( HC 
1:19). These sweeping words were clarified in his 
WENTWORTH letter (1842): “all were teaching 
incorrect doctrines.” During the April 1843 confer¬ 
ence of the Church, the Prophet said: “It does not 
prove that a man is not a good man because he errs 
in doctrine” (HC 5:340), and later he elaborated: “I 
cannot believe in any of the creeds of the different 
denominations, though all of them have some 
truth. I want to come up into the presence of God, 
and learn all things, but the creeds set up stakes, 
and say, ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and no fur¬ 
ther,’ which I cannot subscribe to” (HC 6:67). 

Since Joseph Smith’s day, the Christian world 
has moved in this direction by acknowledging that 
creeds are “historically conditioned,” and that con¬ 
fessions of faith are to be seen as “guidelines” 
rather than as final pronouncements. 

Authoritative statements found in LDS litera¬ 
ture are not viewed as elements in a creed. For 
example, although its thirteen articles of faith 
are scriptural, they are open-ended. One of them 
says, “We believe all that God has revealed, all 
that He does now reveal, and we believe that He 
will yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (A of F 9). Dur¬ 
ing fast and testimony meetings, usually on the 
first Sunday of each month, the conviction is often 
expressed by members that they know that God 
lives, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God, and that Joseph Smith and the living proph¬ 
ets are true prophets of God. These words in some 
respects parallel the Islamic confession of faith, or 
Shahadah, which is also not considered a creed. 
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CREMATION 

Since the organization of the Church in 1830, 
Latter-day Saints have been encouraged by their 
leaders to avoid cremation, unless it is required by 
law, and, wherever possible, to consign the body 
to burial in the earth and leave the dissolution of 
the body to nature, “for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 3:19). President 
Spencer W. KIMBALL wrote, “The meaning of 
death has not changed. It releases a spirit for 
growth and development and places a body in . . . 
Mother Earth” (p. 45). In due time the mortal 
body returns to native element, and whether it is 
laid away in a family-selected site or buried in the 
depths of the sea, every essential part will be re¬ 
stored in the Resurrection: “Every limb and joint 
shall be restored to its body; yea, even a hair of the 
head shall not be lost; but all things shall be re¬ 
stored to their proper and perfect frame” (Alma 
40:23). 

To understand the LDS feeling about crema¬ 
tion, it is essential to understand the doctrine of 
the Church regarding the body. In a general con¬ 
ference Elder James E. Talmage, an apostle, 
stated, “It is peculiar to the theology of the Latter- 
day Saints that we regard the body as an essential 
part of the soul. Read your dictionaries, the lexi¬ 
cons, and encyclopedias, and you will find that 
nowhere, outside of The Church of Jesus Christ, is 
the solemn and eternal truth taught that the soul of 
man is the body and the spirit combined” ( CR , 
Oct. 1913, p. 117). 
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CROSS 

The cross, a traditional symbol of Christianity, is 
displayed extensively in Catholicism, Eastern Or¬ 
thodoxy, and Protestantism. In each tradition, the 
symbol of the cross focuses the worshiper’s atten¬ 
tion on central elements of the Christian faith. 



The Crucifixion, by Carl Heinrich Bloch (1834-1890; oil 
on copper plate; 20" X 30"). The Savior Jesus Christ is 
crucified on Calvary, offering himself as a sacrifice for 
mankind. Courtesy the Frederiksborg Museum, 
Hillerpd, Denmark. 


However, different theological points may be em+ 
phasized. For example, in Catholicism the crucifix 
(the cross with the dead Christ hanging on it) sym¬ 
bolizes the crucifixion of Christ and invites medita¬ 
tion on the Atonement. In contrast, the plain cross 
used by Protestants symbolizes not only the cruci¬ 
fixion but also the RESURRECTION of Christ, for the 
cross is empty. The Eastern Orthodox crucifix is a 
symbolic concept somewhere between those of 
Catholicism and Protestantism: Christ hangs on 
the cross, but as the living Lord, his head not 
bowed in death but raised in triumph. Thus, the 
crucifixion, the atonement, the resurrection, and 
the Lordship of Christ are all graphically presented 
in the Orthodox crucifix. 

Latter-day Saints do not use the symbol of the 
cross in their architecture or in their chapels. 
They, like the earliest Christians, are reluctant to 
display the cross because they view the “good 
news” of the gospel as Christ’s resurrection more 
than his crucifixion. 
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The LDS conception of the PLAN OF 
salvation is comprehensive. It encompasses a 
council in heaven; Jehovah’s (Jesus’) accept¬ 
ance of his role as Savior; the virgin birth; Jesus’ 
life and ministry; his saving suffering, beginning in 
Gethsemane and ending with his death at Gol¬ 
gotha; his burial; his preaching to the spirits of the 
righteous dead; his physical resurrection; and his 
exaltation to the right hand of the Father. No one 
symbol is sufficient to convey all this. Moreover, 
the cross, with its focus on the death of Christ, 
does not symbolize the message of a living, risen, 
exalted Lord who changes the lives of his follow¬ 
ers. Thus, President Gordon B. Hinckley, coun¬ 
selor in the First Presidency, stated that the lives 
of people must become a “meaningful expression 
of our faith and, in fact, therefore, the symbol of 
our worship” (p. 92). 

While the symbol of the cross is not visually 
displayed among the Latter-day Saints, the cen¬ 
trality of the Atonement is ever present in their 
observance of baptism, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the temple ordinances, and in 
their hymns and testimonies. Without the atone¬ 
ment of Jesus Christ, there is no hope for the 
human family. Scripture is replete with the admo¬ 
nition that disciples of Christ must “take up their 
cross,” yielding themselves in humility to their 
Heavenly Father (D&C 56:2, 14-16; 112:14-15), 
releasing themselves from the ties of world- 
liness (3 Ne. 12:20), and submitting themselves 
to persecution and even martyrdom for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Ne. 9:18; Jacob 1:8). 
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CULT 

The word “cult” has usages that range from neutral 
to pejorative. It derives from the Latin cultus, 
meaning “care” or “adoration.” A neutral usage of 
the word refers to the system of beliefs and rituals 
connected to the worship of a deity. By this defini¬ 
tion, virtually all religions, including The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, exhibit some 
cultic aspects. 


However, the term “cult” more commonly 
refers to a minority religion that is regarded as 
unorthodox or spurious and that requires great or 
even excessive devotion. While the term is com¬ 
monly used by the mass media and anticult move¬ 
ment in the late twentieth century as a negative 
label for such recently formed groups as the Unifi¬ 
cation Church and the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (the Hare Krishna move¬ 
ment), it has also been used to describe Pauline 
Christianity, Islam during the life of Muhammad, 
and mormonism in the nineteenth century. 

The most common social-scientific definition 
identifies a cult as the beginning phase of an en¬ 
tirely new religion. As defined by this approach, a 
cult’s central characteristic is that it provides a rad¬ 
ical break from existing religious traditions (Rob¬ 
erts). The LDS Church’s self-understanding of 
being a restoration movement that restored divine 
truths, rather than a reformation movement that 
purified existing truths, is consistent with the so¬ 
cial-scientific understanding that nineteenth- 
century Mormonism was a cult due to its break 
from the existing religious traditions. 

References to cult and other organizational 
classifications describe the characteristics of reli¬ 
gious groups at particular moments in their his¬ 
tory. Social scientists use these classifications to 
describe the normal process of religious evolution. 
Most groups that start as cults fail to survive more 
than a single generation; very few evolve into a 
developed new religion recognized by nonadher¬ 
ents as legitimate or conventional. Obviously, both 
Christianity and Islam successfully survived the 
transition from cult to new religion. Social scien¬ 
tists generally agree that The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints is no longer properly 
classified as a cult and should instead be viewed as 
a new religion. For example, sociologist Rodney 
Stark identified the LDS Church as the single most 
important case on the agenda of the scientific study 
of religion because it demonstrates how a success¬ 
ful new religious movement differs from the thou¬ 
sands of cults that fail to survive or develop into 
new religions. 

[See also sect.] 
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-. “How Now Religions Succeed: A Theoretical Model.” 

In The Future of New Religious Movements , ed. D. Bromley 
and P. Hammond, pp. 11-29. Macon, Ga., 1987. 

LAWRENCE A. YOUNG 


CUMORAH 

Cumorah in the Book of Mormon refers to a hill 
and surrounding area where the final battle be¬ 
tween the nephites and LAMANITES took place, 
resulting in the annihilation of the Nephite people 
(see BOOK OF mormon peoples). Sensing the im¬ 
pending destruction of his people, Mormon rec¬ 
ords that he concealed the plates of Nephij and all 
the other records entrusted-to him in a hill called 
Cumorah to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the Lamanites (see BOOK OF mormon 
plates and records). He delivered his own 
abridgment of these records, called the plates of 



The north end of the hill Cumorah, near Palmyra, New 
York, as it appeared c. 1900. More than thirty years after 
the final Nephite battle in a.D. 385, Moroni deposited 
the gold plates on the west side of this hill not far from 
the top. In 1827, the angel Moroni here entrusted those 
Book of Mormon plates to Joseph Smith, who translated 
them into English. The hill is a drumlin, a long hill with 
steep sides and a sloping end formed under an advancing 
continental ice sheet. Courtesy Rare Books and Manu¬ 
scripts, Brigham Young University. 


Mormon, and the small plates of Nephi, which he 
placed with them, to his son MORONI 2 (W of M 1:5; 
Morm. 6:6), who continued writing on them before 
burying them in an unmentioned site more than 
thirty-six years later (Moro. 10:1-2). 

The Book of Mormon mentions a number of 
separate records that would have been part of Mor¬ 
mon’s final record repository in the hill Cumorah. 
Though the contents of these can be known to us 
only to the extent that they are summarized or 
mentioned in the Book of Mormon, Latter-day 
Saints expect them someday to become available. 
Alma 2 prophesied to his son Helaman that the 
brass plates of Laban (the Nephites’ version of the 
Old Testament) would be “kept and preserved by 
the hand of the Lord until they should go forth 
unto every nation” (Alma 37:4; cf. 1 Ne. 5:17-19). 
He further explained that “all the plates” contain¬ 
ing scripture are the “small and simple” means by 
which “great things are brought to pass” and by 
which the Lord will “show forth his power . . . unto 
future generations” (Alma 37:5-6, 19). 

Cumorah had also been the site of the de¬ 
struction of the JAREDITES roughly 900 years ear¬ 
lier. Moroni states in the book of Ether that the 
Jaredites gathered for battle near “the hill Ramah,” 
the same hill where his father, Mormon, hid up 
“the records unto the Lord, which were sacred” 
(Ether 15:11). It was near the first landing site of 
the people of Mulek (Alma 22:30), just north of the 
land Bountiful and a narrow neck of land (Alma 
22:32). 

The more common reference to Cumorah 
among Latter-day Saints is to the hill near present- 
day Palmyra and Manchester, New York, where 
the plates from which the Prophet Joseph SMITH 
translated the Book of Mormon were found. Dur¬ 
ing the night of September 21, 1823, Moroni 2 ap¬ 
peared to Joseph Smith as an angel sent from God 
to show him where these plates were deposited 
(JS—II 1:29-47). 

In 1928 the Church purchased the western 
New York hill and in 1935 erected a monument 
recognizing the visit of the angel Moroni (see 
angel moroni statue). A visitors center was 
later built at the base of the hill. Each summer 
since 1937, the Church has staged the cumorah 
pageant at this site. Entitled America’s Witness 
for Christ, it depicts important events from Book 
of Mormon history. This annual pageant has rein¬ 
forced the common assumption that Moroni buried 
the plates of Mormon in the same hill where his 
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father had buried the other plates, thus equating 
this New York hill with the Book of Mormon 
Cumorah. Because the New York site does not 
readily fit the Book of Mormon description of BOOK 
OF mormon geography, some Latter-day Saints 
have looked for other possible explanations and 
locations, including Mesoamerica. Although some 
have identified possible sites that may seem to fit 
better (Palmer), there are no conclusive connec¬ 
tions between the Book of Mormon text and any 
specific site that has been suggested. 
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CUMORAH PAGEANT 

America’s Witness for Christ has been presented 
at the hill CUMORAH in upstate New York nearly 
every summer since 1937. Recognized as one of 
America’s largest and most spectacular outdoor 
theatrical events, it attracts an annual audience of 
almost 100,000 visitors to its seven performances. 

This tradition dates back to 1917, when B. H. 
Roberts and a group of missionaries went to the 
Joseph Smith farm outside Palmyra, New York, to 
celebrate pioneer day. Commencing in 1922, the 
“Palmyra Celebration” became an annual mission¬ 
ary conference for the Eastern States Mission. In 
July 1935, as part of the dedicatory exercises for 
the Angel Moroni Monument, trumpeters at the 
crest of the hill heralded the commencement of the 
first production at Cumorah. The next year a pag¬ 
eant, “Truth from the Earth,” was presented, and 
plans were announced to make a pageant at the hill 
Cumorah an annual event. 

Two pageants were presented in 1937: a play 
about the Mormon pioneer handcart companies, 
The Builders by Oliver R. Smith, on July 24, and 
America’s Witness For Christ by H. Wayne Driggs 
on July 23 and 25. The latter script, with occasional 
revisions, was then presented annually for fifty 
years (excluding 1943-47). Harold I. Hansen, a 


missionary with theatrical training, was named 
codirector and thereafter continued as director for 
forty years, overseeing the installation of a sound 
system built by stereophonic sound pioneer Har¬ 
vey Fletcher, the expansion of the all-volunteer 
cast and crew to almost six hundred participants, 
and the run extended to seven performances. In 
1957 the pageant was recorded with original music 
by Crawford Gates. 

On July 22, 1988, a new America’s Witness for 
Christ, written by Orson Scott Card with music 
again by Crawford Gates, premiered. Its major 
theme—the reality of Christ’s atonement, resur¬ 
rection, and ministry to the Nephites—is boldly 
portrayed through events recorded in the Book of 
Mormon. The visual aspects of the pageant were 
also updated, with new stages, seating, properties, 
costumes, and sjiecial effects, and a recontoured 
and landscaped hill. 
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GERALD S. ARGETSINGER 


CURRICULUM 

The Church provides a standard set of curricular 
materials to all of its units throughout the world. 
Some matters of basic curriculum had been format¬ 
ted and distributed to the Church membership 
since the early days of the Church, but as the 
auxiliary organizations were formed, such as 
the Sunday School, Primary, Relief Society, and 
the Young Men and Young Women, each devel¬ 
oped its own curriculum to help teach members. 
Eventually it became desirable to coordinate cur¬ 
riculum materials among these auxiliary organiza¬ 
tions to avoid undesirable duplication and to en¬ 
sure the coverage of important topics at all age 
levels. 

At present, over 200 topics are considered 
annually in the lesson manuals prepared for the 
courses included in the Church curriculum. These 
topics are in the general areas of gospel principles 
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and doctrines, home and family relationships, 
priesthood and Church government, historical 
study of the scriptures and the Church, develop¬ 
ment of individual talents and abilities, community 
relations, development of leadership abilities, 
teaching skills and talents, recreational and social 
activities, and fellowshipping and service activities 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 1 

1. HOME AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

1.1 Maintaining a spiritual atmosphere in the 
home 

1.1.1 Having regular family and individual 
prayers 

1.1.2 Keeping the Sabbath Day holy 

1.1.3 Establishing the home as the center for 
gospel study 

1.1.4 Seeking the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost in all family affairs 

1.2 Building right relationships with other family 
members 

1.3 Building confidence and trust in the lives of 
members of the family 

1.4 Developing and fostering individual talents 
and abilities within the family circle 

1.5 Settling family problems harmoniously 

1.6 Managing family finances according to gospel 
principles 

1.7 Developing self-discipline and proper conduct 
in the home 

1.8 Promoting respect for the property of other 
family members 

1.9 Learning about human maturation and the 
process of procreation in the family circle 

1.10 Conducting an eternal courtship 

1.11 Honoring the priesthood and the patriarchal 
order in the home 

1.12 Honoring womanhood and the distinctive role 
of girls and women 

1.13 Honoring manhood and the distinctive role of 
men and boys 

1.14 Developing modesty and virtue in the home 

1.15 Playing together and having fun as a family 

1.16 Sharing in the family work schedule 

1.17 Appreciating and loving relatives 

1.18 Developing parental skills 

1.19 Learning to use time wisely 

1.20 Being responsible for the temporal well-being 
of family members 

2. GOSPEL PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINES 

2.1 Developing an understanding of and a love 
for the members of the Godhead 

2.1.1 The Father 


2.1.2 The Son 

2.1.3 The Holy Ghost 

2.2 Learning the true nature of man and his rela¬ 
tionship to the Godhead 

2.1.1 As an intelligence 

2.2.2 As a spirit child of Heavenly Father 

2.2.3 As spirit brothers and sisters of Jesus 
Christ 

2.2.4 The potential to become like Heavenly 
Father 

2.2.4.1 Understanding oneself and 
developing self-esteem 

2.3 Gaining an understanding and testimony of 
the Plan of Salvation 

2.3.1 The premortal existence of man 

2.3.1.1 The grand council in heaven 

2.3.1.2 The principle of agency in the 
pre-existence 

2.3.1.3 Lucifer 

2.3.1.4 Jehovah and his followers 

2.3.1.5 The doctrine of foreordination 

2.3.2 The nature and purpose of mortal life 

2.3.2.1 The earth, its creation and 
destiny 

2.3.2.2 The need for a body of flesh 
and bone 

2.3.2.3 The fall of Adam and Eve and 
all mankind (the spiritual and 
physical deaths) 

2.3.2.4 Probation of man: personal 
accountability and free agency 

2.3.2.5 Universal faith 

2.3.2.6 Faith in the Godhead 

2.3.2.6.1 Faith in God the 
Father 

2.3.2.6.2 Faith in Jesus Christ 

2.3.2.7 Repentance 

2.3.2.8 Baptism 

2.3.2.9 Obedience: enduring to the 
end 

2.3.2.10 The mission and atonement of 
Jesus Christ 

2.3.2.11 Forgiveness 

2.3.2.12 Gift of the Holy Ghost 

2.3.2.13 Obtaining and building a testi¬ 
mony 

2.3.2.14 Covenants 

2.3.2.15 Light of Christ 

2.3.2.16 Need for opposition 

2.3.2.17 Birth of the spirit 

2.3.2.18 Revelation 

2.3.2.19 Continuing study of the gospel 
and the scriptures 

2.3.2.20 Prayer and meditation 

2.3.2.21 Fasting 

2.3.2.22 Word of Wisdom 
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2.3.2.23 Purity of thought 

2.3.2.24 The Sabbath day 

2.3.2.25 Tithes and offerings 

2.3.2.26 Temples and houses of wor¬ 
ship 

2.3.2.27 Temple marriage and the eter¬ 
nal family 

2.3.2.28 Vicarious work for the dead 

2.3.2.29 Setting a good example 

2.3.2.30 Being humble and teachable 

2.3.2.31 Feeling and showing gratitude 

2.3.2.32 Justice and mercy 

2.3.2.33 Chastity, virtue, and modesty 

2.3.2.34 Honesty and integrity 

2.3.2.35 Service 

2.3.2.36 Sacrifice 

2.3.2.37 Law of Consecration 

2.3.2.38 Following and sustaining 
Church leaders 

2.3.2.39 Reverence and worship 

2.3.2.40 Eternal progress 

2.3.2.41 Love and charity 

2.3.2.42 Spiritual gifts 

2.3.2.43 The Church organization 

2.3.2.44 Sharing the gospel with others 

2.3.2.45 Apostasy 

2.3.2.46 Restoration 

2.3.2.47 Dispensation of the Fulness of 
Times 

2.3.2.48 House of Israel 

2.3.2.49 Pure and uplifting language 

2.3.2.50 Zion 

2.3.2.51 The kingdom of heaven and 
the kingdom of God 

2.3.2.52 Signs of the times 

2.3.2.53 The sacrament 

2.3.2.54 The endowment 

2.3.2.55 Self-mastery 

2.3.2.56 Prophets 

2.3.2.57 Honoring fathers and mothers 

2.3.2.58 Consequences of sin 

2.3.2.59 Satan’s influence for evil 
among mortal men 

2.3.2.60 Reverence for life 

2.3.3 The post-mortal existence of men 

2.3.3.1 The state of disembodiment 

2.3.3.2 The Second Coming of Christ 

2.3.3.3 The Millennium 

2.3.3.4 The Judgment 

2.3.3.5 The Resurrection 

2.3.3.6 Degrees of glory: universal sal¬ 
vation 

3. PRIESTHOOD AND CHURCH GOVERNMENT 

3.1 Gaining an understanding of the priesthood 

3.1.1 The oath and covenant of the priest¬ 
hood 


3.1.2 The keys of the priesthood 

3.1.3 The authority and power of the priest¬ 
hood 

3.2 Priesthood ordinances 

3.2.1 What the priesthood ordinances are 
and their purpose 

3.2.2 How the priesthood ordinances are 
performed 

3.3 Understanding general priesthood responsibil¬ 
ities 

3.3.1 Home teaching 

3.3.2 Welfare 

3.3.3 Genealogy 

3.3.4 Missionary work 

3.3.5 Family home evenings 

3.3.6 Fellowshipping and service 

3.4 Understanding priesthood organization 

3.4.1 The family 

3.4.2 Priesthood quorums 

3.4.3 Wards and branches 

3.4.4 Stakes and mission membership dis¬ 
tricts 

3.4.5 Missions 

3.4.6 Regions 

3.4.7 General offices 

3.4.8 Priesthood departments and programs 

3.4.9 Auxiliaries 

3.4.10 Church Education System 

3.4.11 Calling and sustaining of Church offi¬ 
cers 

3.4.12 Record keeping 

3.5 Knowing the priesthood offices and their du¬ 
ties 

3.6 Gaining an understanding of the distinctive 
role of women in the priesthood structure of 
the Church 

3.6.1 How women share in priesthood bless¬ 
ings and opportunities 

3.7 Financial contributions and how they are 
used 

3.8 Church meetings and their purpose 

3.9 The Church judicial system 

4. HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES 
AND THE CHURCH 

4.1 Learning of God’s commandments and his 
dealings with men through a historical study 
of the scriptures 

4.2 Obtaining an overview of the scriptures, how 
we received them, and what they contain 

4.3 An overview of the Old Testament and Pearl 
of Great Price 

4.3.1 A study of the creation of the earth and 
man’s beginnings upon the earth (Gen¬ 
esis, Abraham, Moses) 

4.3.2 Ancient Israel and the prophets (Old 
Testament) 
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4.4 An overview of the New Testament 

4.4.1 The life and mission of Jesus Christ 
(The four Gospels) 

4.4.2 The Early Church (Acts, the Epistles, 
and Revelation) 

4.5 The Apostasy 

4.5.1 The Reformation period 

4.6 An overview of the Book of Mormon 

4.6.1 God establishes a covenant people in 
the New World (1 Nephi through 
Omni) 

4.6.2 God’s dealings with the ancient Ameri¬ 
cans before Christ (Words of Mormon 
through Helaman) 

4.6.3 The Church of Jesus Christ in ancient 
America (3 Nephi through Moroni) 

4.7 The Restoration, an overview of early modern 
Church history and the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants 

4.7.1 Organization and establishment of the 
Latter-day Church (Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, Joseph Smith, Documentary His¬ 
tory of the Church) 

4.8 Modern prophets and Church growth 

4.8.1 A study of later modern Church history 
and Church expansion (Conference 
Reports and other official documents) 

5. DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL TALENTS 
AND ABILITIES 

5.1 Understanding and applying the simple social 
graces 

5.2 Appreciating and participating in things of 
cultural value 

5.2.1 Drama 

5.2.2 Music 

5.2.3 Literature 

5.2.4 Dance 

5.2.5 Art and handicraft 

5.2.6 Speech 

5.3 Continuing with formal or informal education 
in secular and religious fields 

5.4 Improving employment and career planning 
skills 

5.5 Improving homemaking and household main¬ 
tenance skills 

5.6 Keeping physically fit and active 

5.7 Gaining an appreciation for nature and the 
creations of God 

5.8 Knowing the skills of outdoor living and sur¬ 
vival 

5.9 Knowing the values of good health care 

5.10 Knowing the values of work and of being 
self-sustaining 

5.11 Knowing how to handle health emergencies 

6. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

6.1 Fulfilling our responsibilities in civil govern¬ 
ment and community affairs 


6.2 Maintaining high community standards 

6.3 Making appropriate use of community facili¬ 
ties and institutions 

6.4 Taking appropriate part in community social 
and service organizations 

6.5 Building a positive community image for the 
Church and Church members 

6.6 Balancing involvement in community and 
Church activity 

6.7 Being obedient to civil laws 

6.8 Being a good friend and neighbor 

7. DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERSHIP ABILITIES 

7.1 Developing effective communication skills 

7.2 Delegating responsibility 

7.3 Following up on delegated responsibility 

7.4 Learning the duties of our callings 

7.5 Utilizing problem-solving techniques 

7.6 Using inspiration in decision making 

7.7 Conducting effective meetings 

7.8 Setting and achieving goals 

7.9 Keeping and using adequate minutes and 
records 

7.10 Following line and staff organizational 
patterns 

7.11 Recognizing and developing the leadership 
potential in others 

7.12 Sustaining and using the help and counsel of 
those who preside over us 

7.13 Working with committees and groups 

7.14 Keeping an eye single to the glory of God 

7.15 Observing the stewardship principle 

7.16 Motivating ourselves and others 

7.17 Evaluating progress and recovering from tem¬ 
porary setbacks 

7.18 Accepting responsibility and being personally 
accountable 

7.19 Using Church organizations and programs to 
accomplish objectives 

7.20 Effective planning 

8. DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING SKILLS AND 

TALENTS 

8.1 Identifying student needs and interests 

8.2 Teaching for understanding of ideas and con¬ 
cepts 

8.3 Teaching for reinforcement of or change in 
behavior 

8.4 Reaching individual needs of class members 

8.5 Making proper preparation to teach 

8.6 Seeking qualified help to improve teaching 
skills 

8.7 Practicing in a teaching situation 

8.8 Teaching with testimony and with the power 
and influence of the Holy Spirit 

8.9 Using a variety of methods and techniques 

8.10 Maintaining order and reverence in the class¬ 
room 
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8.11 Setting a proper example for those whom we 
teach 

8.12 Evaluating the progress of students 

8.13 Establishing effective communication with 
and among students 

9. RECREATION AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

9.1 Participating in sports and competitive athlet¬ 
ics on ward, stake, region, and multi-region 
levels 

9.2 Participating in camping and nature study 
activities 

9.3 Participating in dancing, parties, outings, and 
other social activities 

10. FELLOWSHIPPING AND SERVICE ACTIVI¬ 
TIES 

10.1 Orienting new members to Church programs 
and activities 

10.2 Using Church programs, resources, and activ¬ 
ities to fellowship members and nonmembers 

10.3 Fellowshipping those from varying racial, na¬ 
tional, cultural, and language backgrounds 

10.4 Participating in service activities and projects 

10.4.1 In families 

10.4.2 In priesthood quorums 

10.4.3 In girls’ and women’s groups 

10.4.4 In ward, stake, and regional groups 

10.5 Sharing individual resources with those in 
need 

10.5.1 Material goods 

10.5.2 Skills and talents 

10.6 Brotherhood and sisterhood 

The GOSPEL of jesus Christ, as expounded 
in the scriptures and supplemented and inter¬ 
preted by living prophets, forms the basis of LDS 
curriculum. The purpose of the curriculum was 
defined by the Prophet Joseph SMITH: “The funda¬ 
mental principles of our religion are the testimony 
of the Apostles and Prophets concerning Jesus 
Christ, that He died, was buried, and rose again 
the third day, and ascended into heaven; and all 
other things which pertain to our religion are only 
appendages to it” ( TPJS , p. 121). In support of this 
purpose, . . . LDS curriculum centers on the scrip¬ 
tures, and focuses on the nature of the Godhead, 
the nature and purpose of mortal life, the com¬ 
mandments God has given to his children, and the 
virtues they should develop. A master plan pro¬ 
vides the necessary coordination to assure that all 
members are taught these principles several times 
throughout their lives at different levels of under¬ 
standing and experience. 

Although the curriculum is highly coordi¬ 
nated, there are still variations in content and its 


application. Local units and teachers adapt the 
materials sent from Church headquarters to meet 
the local needs and fit the local culture. In areas 
where literacy is limited or members have had lit¬ 
tle prior instruction in gospel principles, a simpli¬ 
fied curriculum may be used at the discretion of 
local leaders. Materials for the use of members 
with disabilities are also provided. 

In addition to the lesson materials, the 
Church has supportive materials to aid both teach¬ 
ers and members. Libraries in most meeting¬ 
houses contain illustrations, audio recordings, 
video presentations, motion pictures, maps, and 
other aids for both teacher and member use. Satel¬ 
lite broadcasts are also periodically available. The 
Church also produces three monthly magazines 
for English-speaking children, youth, and adults, 
and an international magazine in several dif¬ 
ferent languages to supplement the curriculum of 
the Church for teachers and to support scripture 
study by members. 

In 1961, Elder Harold B. lee, then of the 
Quorum of the Twelve, described the objective of 
the Church curriculum as “building up a knowl¬ 
edge of the gospel, a power to promulgate the 
same, a promotion of the growth, faith, and 
stronger testimony of the principles of the gospel” 
(Lee, p. 79). He also announced a new emphasis 
on correlation, citing a need for better coordina¬ 
tion among the courses of study and for a reduction 
in new courses of study each year. The outcome of 
this charge was an all-Church coordinating council, 
three coordinating committees (one each for chil¬ 
dren, youth, and adults), and an extensive curricu¬ 
lar planning guide. 

In 1972, the Church formed the Internal 
Communications Department and gave it the re¬ 
sponsibility for curriculum planning and writing. 
All the curricular materials were examined, and 
from that assessment developed Curriculum Plan¬ 
ning Charts. The purposes of the charts were two¬ 
fold: to measure existing materials, and from the 
measurement to plan a well-balanced future offer¬ 
ing. The actions resulted in the formation of an 
Instructional Development Department and the 
establishment of numerous writing committees, 
whose responsibility is to plan lesson content and 
methodology for courses in all age groups within 
the priesthood and auxiliary organizations. Once 
again, the primary curricular resources are the 
scriptures, supplemented by quotations from mod¬ 
ern prophets. Computer technology discloses the 
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extent of the distribution of the topics throughout 
the curriculum. The planning charts track not only 
the number of times a topic is considered, but 
where the topic has a primary or secondary focus. 
Instrumental in the development of the present 
overall curricular plan, the planning charts con¬ 
tinue to guide instructional decision making and to 
produce a unified, balanced, and standardized cur¬ 
riculum, marked by stability and expansiveness. 
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CURSINGS 

Cursings are the opposite of blessings and may 
be expressed as (1) the use of vulgar or profane 
language by people; (2) words or actions by God or 
his representatives expressing divine displeasure 
with or warning against wickedness; or (3) God’s 
chastisement of mankind. 

Cursing in the form of profane language em¬ 
ploying names of deity literally “in vain” has been 
present in most societies. Since thought is ex¬ 
pressed in language, vulgar and blasphemous lan¬ 
guage corrupts its user by establishing vulgar or 
profane thought patterns. The statement “Among 
the wicked, men shall lift up their voices and curse 
God and die” (D&C 45:32) illustrates both a cause 
and a consequence regarding profane language, 
with its effect on and relationship to spiritual life. 
Cursing that invokes the name of deity is a form of 
BLASPHEMY and, in biblical times, was punishable 
by stoning (Lev. 24:16). Cursing of parents was 
also cause for offenders to be put to death in an¬ 
cient Israel (Ex. 21:17; Matt. 15:4). 

Cursing may be the expression of divine 
displeasure, warning, or exclusion from God’s 
blessing. Just as blessings are obtained by 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, cursings result from breaking 
God’s law and failing to keep his commandments 
(Deut. 11:26-28; D&C 104:1-8; 124:48). Intelli¬ 
gent human beings are largely responsible for their 
own circumstances, and President Brigham YOUNG 


said the most severe cursings come upon “those 
who know their Master’s will, and do it not” (JD 
1:248). Sinning against light and knowledge has 
more serious consequences than sinning in igno¬ 
rance (see Mosiah 2:36-37; cf. Alma 32:19-20; 
39:6). Alma 2 gives an example wherein the same 
land was simultaneously blessed for those who 
acted righteously and cursed for those who did not 
(Alma 45:16). 

Curses may be pronounced by God, or they 
may be invoked by his authorized servants, as was 
the case with Moses (Deut. 27-30); Elijah (1 Kgs. 
17:1; 21:20-24); Peter (Acts 5:1-10); Paul (Acts 
13:9-12); and Joseph Smith (D&C 103:25; cf. 
124:93). However, the Lord’s earthly agents are 
sent forth primarily to bless and not to curse (Matt. 
5:44; Rom. 12:14). 

Not all curses have totally negative conse¬ 
quences. As God only does good, his cursings are 
for “the sake” of improving the person cursed 
(Gen. 3:17; Deut. 23:5), even though the immedi¬ 
ate consequence may be extremely unpleasant. 
When there is need for correction, the Lord has 
instructed his servants to reprove “with sharp¬ 
ness,” but afterward to show forth an “increase of 
love” (D&C 121:43). 

Some cursings are given first as warnings 
rather than a more severe immediate chastisement 
(2 Ne. 1:21, 22); and, like blessings, they some¬ 
times require a long time for their full conse¬ 
quences to be realized. After being invoked, curs¬ 
ings may often be lessened or lifted entirely by 
subsequent righteousness. Mormon describes an 
experience of the lamanites: “And they began to 
be a very industrious people; yea, and they were 
friendly with the Nephites; therefore, they did 
open a correspondence with them, and the curse of 
God did no more follow them” (Alma 23:18). 

Cursings may affect all temporal and spiritual 
aspects of our lives because all things are governed 
by law. Lands, crops, handiwork, employment, 
children, missionary endeavor, interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, and relationships with God are all sub¬ 
ject to both cursing and blessing—depending 
upon individual and collective righteousness or 
lack of it. 

SHERWIN W. HOWARD 
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